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" / rewrd my fH-U^l apprccn^nfn of a nolaifXi hook, out thai can not 
fail to add to iJu aulhor'i atrrady splendid rrpulation, and ont niktcK 
will mlatge rhI a liulf nxr bnmpledge irt a great field tif adena:. . . 
Tht hmt f]af (vmi for tht rrfoHsifttton o/ the ri/irc d\r,cipiint of 
U>eu- — a rtCB»slniMton oj logic on the basii of n g^neltf itplattaJMH- 
of OUT actual krunvUdgt seems to be numifat destiny in IMe liglit Of 
Prp/tsfer Baldttiin'i present tgQrli," — VtqI. \ E. Russell m Joubih, 

" This is a mOil ramtsl. firofound, laJmnous, systepialic analysis 
of e^gnidon. jmc'i ai (onnot fail to *r of wftHnnal uhhiy to liuJtnii 
of psyeluilog}-. It apftars lo be a signal wiling forth of seietue — 
what the Gtrmam umuUt call an ' tpoch-makmg ' boot. Whfi oac 
has Iv build a hvinc. a dcfimte plan $s drawn, in ickich ail the conditions 
at/ duly idnndctid — and thii plan beeoint-i llit fotus of study. Svek 
a prcttminari prnjecl il Is wtlb wliiih Professor Baidaim A« wtm 
enriched She psychology of logtiiliQn, The mcat'iilary i<i well-ton- 
Itdered new lermi is ih itself a pteeious gift In psychological ini'esli- 
gatiim. Pill with etufi of Ihesi new terms there goes a twiIuaWe nem 
conception. The piibticalian m*il serve as a pieciotn landmark in 
fulufe tniresligalioH, in thai il lays dov>n for the first tine a difintU 
project of structure 0/ Ihe theory f'f wgnirtoti i« great dttaii " — Turn 
NAiiori, 

" Tkt gaietie method Aiu lieen a»elding an influence iJialiing up 
the aid dtstintHons ; bit tt\ert Aai not been such a ttaversing of the 
whoU psychological field aolely l>y its inlelietitual right and its seienlifSe 
aulhonly, <u Jfuil tnade by Bald-ain's Thought atiJ Things, it 
ftromisea a compSele reconiiriiclioa 0/ Psyckoltigy uniS aJso tit the 
co-pwUr philosophical disciplines of logic and epiitemohsy, leaving 
the time-honi>ured distincttoris far behind. The achievement can he 
interpreted as an age-ntavemtnl. and be closely rrlatid Cn tkt current 
in(elte.Uu(ii need which has- been linding widespread salisfacttvn in 
pragmatism. The item nf hittorical infetest tj thai the inctialij'i has 
come from milhin psychetlogy. and the results stand eloier In the assured 
gnijui 0/ the scientelhan do the •juasi-mclaphysicn of Che time."- — 
I'tol. Bucbner in a t&uciie of Psvcholiifi'cal Progress in 1906. 

" This if Ihe most eoniprehensiiti attempt iM logic yet made in 
America. The fatt that such a program u offered, and the general 
standpoint and method itf lre^*nenl ate further evidence thai philosophy 
m America is rapidly passing from Ihe obsnrbtng, Itan'ltili-ng. albeit 
necessary period of Oerman apprcniiejsihip , intv a /.re;- criattre 
adulthood "^-Pro. A, W. MooTe in The Psvciiolo'IICal Biillitih, 

" The first instalment of wliat promises 10 be an impettant tnguiry 
into the ocfiuit movement of the fuHcCicin of knowletgc. Prof. Baldu^in's 
account of ihe princess ity which cof^nilion is huiU vp is so coherent thai 
it is impassible to give mare than a fraition of its subitance. fiut 
ant lindi that the utriter hits always sotnethins true and important 
lot*y" — Natwke. 

" bite must heartily adm/ymledge ihe importance at Professor BaUvin's 
coKlributumin a comparatively nnnlietd. [It is] worked oil with peaX 
thoroushness of detail and with a wnf^reh^tve grasf oi the guiding 
ptmeipUs. One cannot tail lo teeofKize both. the impn^riance of the 
problem, and Ihe real value of hii eemlts." — Pro[. J, E, Creighlon in 
the PHII.050FH, Raview. 
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PREFACE 

The Preface to the first volume of this work was of course intended 
to answer for the whole. It was there explained that the difteteut 
volumes were written in form suitable for separate and indepen- 
dent reading and use in the Universities. The place and scope 
of this volume in reference to its fellows is ako indicated there, 
and is further commented upon in the " Introduction to Vol. II." 
A word is necessary, however, on a point or two which, if 
left unexplained, might excite criticism. I am in this volume 
in nowise attempting to make an exhaustive or adequate presen- 
tation of the principles of the ordinary- Formal Logic. It is 
not even proposed to cite the literature widely. The treatment 
here given to the topics ordinarily discussed in Formal Logic is 
from a definite point of view, and only so much citation of 
theories and authorities is made as is found sufficient to suggest 
the relation that this point of view bears to others. With a 
view to tliis I have selected certain works for citation, as both 
representative and recent : Keynes' Studies and Exercises in 
Format Logic, 4 ed., and Bradley's Studies in Logic, the one 
strictly formaly in its point of view, and the other more psycho- 
logical. While using these two able and influential works as 
background, and often as objects of seeming criticism, I do it 
with the exphcit expression of genuine admiration and indebted- 
ness. In Bradley's book especially I find certain anticipations 
of the positions that I arrive at from the genetic point of view, 
as well as certain distinctions that I believe to be fundamental ; 
among the latter the distinction between what he calls " mere 
suggestion " and judgment. With these I also cite the articles of 
C, S. Peirce, C. Ladd FtEmklin and Robert Adamson, especially 
those of Peirce, in my Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 




Pfffface 

This limitation in number of references and citations in the 
book accounts for the tack of more historical matter and for 
the failure to point out important agreements, no less than 
differences, bet^veen my results and those of others. For example, 
the very able work of M. Ribot on The Evolution of General 
Ideas might well be cited in certain connections. • It also excuses 
the absence of a show of erudition (to which indeed I make no 
pretensions)* There is nowadays, especially in English books, 
so much straining to justify one's views by recondite citations 
from Aristotle, Kant, Mill, and the prophet generally, so much 
disputation over what these worthies really meant, so much of 
what seems to be not a hiding of one's candle in a bushel, indeed, 
but a losing of it in the searchlights of earlier time — that it may 
be a relief to readers to find a book in which conclusions and 
their reasons are simply stated for what they may be worth. 
Wherever L am aware of having taken a thought from another, 
1 have acknowledged it ; but that does not mean of course that 
most of what is in this work may not have been said, and said 
better, by some one else. 

The problem of this volume is simply that of interpreting the 
movements and results of the functions generally called logical 
or discursive as part of the larger movement of development 
of knowledge or cognition as a whole. As has been said by 
Professor J. E. Russell, in a review of the first volume of Thought 
and Things, " The time has come for a reconstruction of the 
entire discipline of logic. . . A reconstruction of lexicon the basis 
of a genetic explanation of our actual knowledge seems to be 
manifest destiny." Whether it be a reconstruction of the 
old logic or a new construction which will supplement and fortify 
the old logic, remains to be seen ; but this volume may be taken 
to be an attempt to do what Prof. Russell thinks ought to be 
done — an attempt to interpret the processes usually handed 
over to formal logic in terms of the movements of actual know- 



^ I hope later on to make use of M. Ribot's fruitful researches on 
••Affective Logic." 
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ledg'e. Most of the larger problems of logic are accordingly 
treated in this broad way. 

I am aware that my use of certain new terms has proved 
a stumbling stone to many ; it was bound to be so. I deliber- 
ately adhere to my view, however, that for new distinctions, 
and for old ones loo that have no proper names, unambiguous 
terms are absolutely requisite. In this matter I enrol myself 
under the banner of the American apostle of clear terminology 
in this field, C. S. Peirce. If any of the views expressed in my 
work survive, the terras will " win out " too ; if the views do 
not survive, the terms may perish with them ! A word on this 
point and also on other criticisms will be found in the Appendix 
to this volume (II.). and certain of the points made there, 
especially the remarks on " meaning "and on" assumption," may 
be referred to as supplementary totopicsof Vol. I. The intima- 
tions in tlie matter of the "aesthetic," also in the Appendix, 
anticipate conclusions reached in Volume HI. 

An error -vras made in the Preface to Vol. I., in the statement 
that the third volume was to appear in a year. It was this 
volume, the second, that was intended. The third volume is 
writing, but not written. 

I have again to thank Prof. Muirhead, the editor of the 
Library of Philosophy, for valuable suggestions and comments ; 
also the French and German translators, Professor P. Cahour 
and Herm W. F. G. Geisse for their careful and painstaking work, 

Johns Hopkins University, 
November, 1907. 
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Chapter I 

WHAT EXPERIMEKTAL LOGIC IS » 

§ I. Definition 

In opening the discussion of the more refined operations of 
the logical mode, together with its meanings for consciousness, 
BxpMtaie»taiwe shoiJd first of all justify the term Experimental 
L6Bie. Logic which we are applying to this branch of the 

larger subject of Genetic Theory of Knowledge. This we may 
do by distinguishing first the sense in which the matter consti- 
tutes Logic, and second, the sense in which it is Experimental. 
I. The treatment of the operations of thinking, that is, 
of the disciirsive or reasoning faculty generally, under the term 
Logic, is so conventional and established, that further 
defence of it is not necessary.'' It is only the nature 
of the method adopted — the method called " genetic "—involving 
as it does, a peculiar point of view, that distinguishes the present 
treatment. That method consists in tracing out the movement 
of the function of cognition — in this case, the logical mode 
of it as such — in its great typical movements or " progressions," 

^ Being Book II of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic. 

* Being l*art IV o( tlie eotire treatise. 

* The Hi to 3 ol this chapter have been already printtd as an article- 
in the Ptychoifj^TCal litmear. November, iC)o6. 

* See tho Account o( " ■" Xnfr"- " l. i. chap. i. f 3. 
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Thought and Things : 

with the attempt to determine the "how," '''why," and " where- 
unto'* of each stage in the advance. Thinking is thus considered 
in the light of an effective function, working upon the objects 
of cognition, having adequate motives for its passage from one 
stage to another, and pursuing its characteristic method in 
achieving each successive stage. It is this general conception 
of a logic that is genetic ^ that justifies the isolation of the 
function of thinking for special treatment. 

2. In adopting the term Experimental Logic, a certain 
general result of the treatment itself is anticipated. That result 
a, Aa Krpwi- is, in brief, as follows. The logical operations as 
meBtai. such, considered as the essential method of advance or 
progress in the mode of thought, proceed by experimentation, or 
to use the more special term employed in the first volume of this 
work (chap. viii. §§ 6fE.), bya process of Schematism. This con- 
sists essentially in the experimental erection of an object already 
made-up in consciousness." and its treatment as having a meaning 
or value which it has not yet been found to have, with the expecta- 
tion and intent that in the result it maybe found to have it. It 
is^ in the logical mode, an intentional and conscious use o«f a 
method established and found fruitful in the pre-logical stages of 
psychic assimilation and handling of objective contents, as has been 
shown in another place.-'* The results of what may be called the 

^ See the detailed cxpoaition of the fteld and scope ot Genetic I-ogic, 
vol, i. chap. i. 

* What Bradley [PtincipUs of Lagi£) calls a '■suggestion" a.s con- 
trasted with a judgment whose differentia is an act of assertion (tac, ^tl. 
p. 14). It is this distinction, in fact, that I work out. making it radical 
and thoroughgoing. 

' Vol. i. chap. V. I 6 ; chap. vi. g 4 ; chap. viii. SJ 6-S. It will be seen 
from the division given in the table in chap, i. g 6 of that volume, that the 
lai-ger topic ftf ■' Functional Logic " includes what is here called Experi- 
metital Logic ; for it is the function of knowledge in the mode called 
■' logical ■■ that is now to be taken up. Both on account of ils special 
«haractera, however, and also on account of its traditional monopolizing 
of the term " Logic," itisworthy of detailed treatment and also of a special 
name. To those, we may add, who do cot admit that experimentation or 
schematism 13 always the mode of procedure of thinking, we have only to 
say— ^let the scope, then, of " Experimental Logic " be restricted to those 
Dpera.ttons which arc and are shown to be experimental. There will 
then be left over for another discipUne — formal, deductive, rational or 
whatever it be called — ^the problems which such n on -experimental pro- 
cesses present. To such thinkers the problems of this volume will be 
louQd to be among those of the discussions sometimes known as "' Em- 
pirical Logic." 
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jssion of experimentation " as a method may be sura- 
for our present purposes under a. separate heading. 

§ 2. TiiE Progression of the Experimental Mode. 

3. The development of cognition, in its essential progress, 
is always one of increasing determinateness in the two great 

moments that enter into its objects or meanings. 

Tliese two moments are the content and the cotitrol. 
The content is what it is because it is determined and controlled 
to be that and no other object. Besides its determination as 
having this or that make-up, consistency, subsistence, tt is con- 
trolled as capable of being referred to one or other of those 
spheres or classes which become, for consciousness,^ existences, 
substances, and realities. The process of contextuation of 
content might go on ad libitum by the mere presence together of 
items, images, fancies, etc, ; and it might have no further mean- 
ing. If, however, meanings are to arise whereby such contexts 
have reference to the spheres in which in some sense they hold 
good, then different controls must also be derived and developed. 
Now it is on the side of such reference, such control, such 
assignment of possible and present combinations of contents to 
^^^ their spheres of fulfilment, that a method of finding, 
mwtuuir testing, exerting or acknowledging control is necessary ; 

and this we find, as the result of our detailed examina- 
tion of cognitive process, to be one of experimentation. The 
main stages of its development — its progressive modes, so to 
speak, as worked out in vol. i. — are as follows. 

(1) The semblant or make-believe use of an object having 
merelv inner character as image of fancy, whereby it is treated 
1. 8«iabiuit for playful or other personal purposes as having further 
■*■** meaning or reference. The object thus becomes a 
*' scheme." a Schema, cJiarged with the further meaning which it 
has not as yet been found to have in its own right. 

(2) The erection of such schemata in an experimental way, 

* This is italicised tiecause of certain misconceptions of the theory 
of cpntrol worked out in. vol. t. The dualisoi of control is all the wtiil* 
** (or consciousness," not for our final theory of reality. \Vhen a control 
that " is or seema foreign to the process itself " is spoken of, this means 
" seems to the process itself to be foreign," not " seems to the observer 
to be for^gn to the process " (a meaning given to it by certain reviewers of 
vol. i.], which suggests a question that is to come up later on in the 
treatment of " Real Logic." 
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under the urgency ol a desired or intended fulfilment. There 
3 suse of results either fulfilment or non-fulfilment, and 
4ireci Ea- either is a marked accretion to the original meaning 
''*'^'°'' so erected. Thus by the experimentation both the 
determination and the control are essentially advanced. In the 
prelogical modes, consciousness has no other way — barring 
possibly certain brute intrusions upon it' — of advancing or 
efiectively selecting its meanings. 

(3) The most important instance of this before the rise of 
reflection is that which issues in " generalization." By the 
3 stEiae of ^^^ °' ^ schema as a meaning adequate to embrace 
OMieiaiiaa- many instances, and hence experimentally taken to 

mean them, it is discovered what cases in the par- 
ticular instance may properly be meant. The individuation 
of objects as generaJ, particular, singular and universal — as is 
shown in the earher discussion — is secured by this process of 
schematism. 

(4) The transition to the logical mode as one of reflection, is 
accomplished again by an act of essential experimentation. 
■*, aiag* er The contexts which are still ambiguous in their mean- 
Joaffment. j^^gg ^^ general and particular, under whatever control, 
are all alike erected as schemata within the larger control 
they have in common — that of the inner life or experience. 
From the point of view of experience under a control function- 
ing as Judgment, the contents receive severally whatever jurtker 
assignments the experitnentation of (his made may secure. The entire 
context of experience— idea, hypothesis, imagination — become 
available for experimental treatment in the problematic forms 
of judgment which embody variations in belief. The schematism 
of the logical mode becomes the method of determining behef ; 
and the 'ntire development of logical meanings may be treated 
from the point of view of ascertaining the forms in which the 

* To thest, however, it riiqst Still accortimodate itself by ' ' trial-and- 
cnor " processes which are in type experimental. Yet £rom the point ol 
view of the process iiself, the meaning is one of intrusion and foreignness. 
The passage stating this in vol. t. (chap. iii. § J 5 ) has beco wrongly con- 
strued as denying the processes of accommodation. It is such misunder- 
standings arising from conXiision of points ol view that justify — and 
indeed demand — the adoption of an explicit and full terminology. In 
this connexion I have deliberately adopted the term "schematism "' (with 
" schema " and " schematic ") to mean experimentation as a process of 
psychic meaning {i.e. meaning for the process ilsetf) as opposed to psycho- 
logical meaning [i.s. meaning for an observer of the process). 




relative determinateness or indeterminateness of belief takes 
form in presupposition, postulation, implication, or other mode 
of acknowledgment or assurance. 

In other words, as in cognition generally, so here, there is 
established and there is the not-yet-establi&hed, the content 
and the intent, the anticipatory schema and the richer fulfilment. 
The method whereby consciousness, by using a meaning ex- 
perimentally, estabUshes and advances it, holds for thinking also. 

4. If this be the exclusive method, or even the principal 
lod, whereby thinking does its work, then it is quite proper 

caD this department of Genetic Logic " experimental." The 
further questions as to the limits of experimentation and the 
possible advancement of meanings by some other process or by 
no process at all — these may in turn be solved by the inquiry 
itsdlf, or, if left over, made subject of separate disciplines. 

It will, therefore, serve the interest of clearness, if we define 
Experimental Logic as that inquiry which, pursuing genetic 
and functional methods, investigates thinking with a 
view to tracing the derivation, development, and em- 
bodiments ' of Belief. 



TI HItnm mi 



§ 3. The Two Types of Schematism. 

5. Speaking still on the general topic of experimentation, we 
may say that there are two contrasted ways in which a content 

may be made schematic and so be used experimentally. 
ibuiig These illustrate respectively the methods of advance 

of the two great sorts of meaning, recognitive and 
selective — meaning established by recognition and held up as 
tme, and meaning selected by and for appreciation and held up 
as, in some inunediate sense, good or "fit." 

6. It is evident that these two types of meaning result from 



' These three words indicate the pfobl^ms " why," " how," and 
" what " of the logical mode, although in the treatment which follows 
the topics are taken up rather with reference to divisions current in the 
littiature- " How " belief .fmbodies itself in Judgments is taken up in 
chap, ii., and in " Common " Judgments in chap. iii. ; " why " it is thus 
embodied is the question of " schematism " of chaps, iv. and v. The 
question " what ? " suggests the topic of the organizatioii of logical mean- 
ings in a system of Implications and Trutlis, treated in chapters vi. to xiii. ; 
and the hmitations oi thinking, together with the new ptriblems set by 
the logical function itself, are treated in the final chapters, xiv. and xv. 
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and appeal to different motives. The items of established 

1. Rasog. fe'ct are taken as just what they are, and used for the 
"'"^"■^"^-discovery of further items of fact. Only so far as the 
content is stripped of selective and personal meaning, of all 
interpretation beyond its bare outline as a context of know- 
ledge, only so far is it available for ttie schematism whose motive 
is theoretical. The schema of this sort is instrumental to the 
development of knowledge as such, of a representative and con- 
vertible system of cognitions ; in short, to the development of 
Boiantinc what is to be acknowledged as true. This may be 
achemaiiam. ^.^^^ .. scientific " or " theoretical " schematism. On 
the other hand, the furtherance of special personal purposes and 
interests requires a schematism of its own sort. This consists in 
the selective use of a context as " fit " to fulfil a purpose or end 

2. BeiMtiw:, and thus " good " for that purpose or end. The it-^ms 
fp'J^^u„ chosen are appreciated as "good" or ''fit," and 
aohftmausw. the further advance is in the confirmation and de- 
velopment of this sort of appreciable fitness. The development 
of selective meanings in the prelogical modes is by this sort 
of schematic or experimental use of contents.' In the logical 
mode it may be called " selective " or " appreciative '* sche- 
matism. 

7. The further treatment of these two sorts of experimental 
use of contents is to follow ; they are mentioned in this latro- 
L»tt« M. duction in order to point out that with the rise of 
fom^f to judgment as characteristic control in reflection, all 
jttdsment, appreciations as such become truths, all selective 
meanings become theoretical meanings— so far as they are 
made subject-matter 0} rejection. Experimental Logic, there- 
fore, after it has found it to be the fate of appreciations to be 
thus taken up in judgments of experience or fact, has no longer 
anything to do with them as appreciations ; for it then deals 
with such meanings from the point of view of judgments of truth 
motived by theoretical interest.^ Appreciation will have its 



* Sec vol. i. chap. viii. § 9. 

* To be sure this realiiation may not be pure, but mixed with peraonat 
pfelerencea, as in what is called " will tO' believe." Eat, as I show in th& 
discussion later on (chap, viii, S g), in that case the statement reached 
remains in some degree schematic, and is not fully a. judgment. The 
wish may be "' father to the thought," but it cannot be its rnother 
also! It may direct the selection of materials, but it cannot guarantee 
the " truth " of th« construction made out of the materials. 
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place as among the motives that give rise to the schemata or 
" proposals " set for further determination in judgment. 

The further development of these appreciative meanings 
goes on, it is tnlc, in its own right ; but experimental logic, as 
theory of reflective or logical procedure, loses its claim upon 
them. There is indeed the special need of inquiring in detail as 
to the function whereby the items of selective schematism arise and 
are found eligible or " fit" ; this is to be discussed in the treatment 
of the hyper-logical modes. The operations of the constructive 
Imagination, in its selection of materials with reference to what 
wMch Is may be called purposive or normative ideals, is to be 
g[^^°|^^^ distinguished from that other sort of schematic use 
Lojic. of a context whose aim is to extend its apphcation 

in the domain ol fact or truth. It is the latter with whicli the 
developments of our text heretofore have had mainly to do, and 
to which this volume is to be exclusively devoted. 

8. The preservation of this distinction is subject, however, 
to a. complication which we may as well point out now, especially 
as it enables us to introduce a scheme of definite terminology. 
that wUl later on stand us in good stead. It is the complication 
that, while disclaiming any motive of a personal or purposive sort 
in its theoretical schematism and experimentation, yet re- 
flective process is itself motived by a special interest. The in- 
terest and purpose resolutely to know and to know only what is 
true to fact, requires a certain restriction of the scope and 
Th«retUMl function of the mental life to that more direct field of 
mtareat hM psychic vision we call the " theoretica.!." This results 
ut Appieda- in a fulfilment, a renewed appreciation, of its own type. 
**'"" We shall find, therefore, that the separation of the two 

modes of rendering the meanings of knowledge is not final ; 
nor are they exclusive inter se as to content. Not only do ap- 
preciated experiences become when judged theoretical ; but 
judged contents are appreciated as fulfdling the ideal set up by 
theoretical interest. A logical solution of a problem meets the 
demand for logical validity iind so fulfils the interest of its 
theoretical pursuit. 

g. There is, therefore, when we reach the logical mode, need 

of careful distinction of the various sorts of " interest " that 

Pour sort* or motive these great progressions of meaning. Accept- 

Interest. jj,g f^^ distinction already advanced between the 

I psychic and psychological points of view, we may recognize 

■ " practical," " pragmatic," " pragmatelic," and " theoretical " 
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interests. " Practical " interest is that which motives the ma^ 
of contents of cognition and action! fused together in their early 
flow and development. The interest of the child in his tea-spoon 
is practical. It is an interest in which the factors of knowledge 
and action have not yet been isolated. " Pragmatic " interest 
is the practical interest considered from the objective and 
psychological point of view. For example, with my knowledge 
of the child's processes, I may describe his interest as having 
consequences, bearings, and motives which he himself does not 
apprehend. My account of his interest makes it a pragmatic 
interest.* The dualism of the factors of knowledge arises, how- 
ever, in later modes in consciousness, and the relative opposi- 
tion between recognitive and selective meanings appears. This is 
consmnmated in the Segregation of the interests that motive and 
achieve knowledge, over against those that evaluate and use it. 
So there arise " theoretical " interest, on the one side— interest 
in maintaining and furthering the system of knowledge '—and 
over against it, " pragmatelic " interest, wliJch terminates upon 
that system as satisfying, fulfilling, consequential, etc. These 
fulfilments may not be isolated, set up as separable meanings, 
or made ends of pursuit ; but they are part of the full intent 
of that which is so set up. 

10. The two points made just above — both still to be taken 
up, in later discussions — may be stated in terms of interest. 
The objects of pragmatelic interest, appreciated as 
twooniB fulfilling, are, when judged to be objective experi- 
TtoeMWBtiisa pi^f-gg placed in a context of recognitive and common 
meanings, and are thus made objects of theoretical interest. And, 
on the other hand, the items of knowledge in a measure reduced 
to a context of theoretical interest, are thereby made pragma- 

* Action in the large sense, as including fulfilments, consequences, 
etc, in what is called " practical liie." 

^ This is. as I conceive, about what is common in the various uses 
of the term " pragmatic " in cuirrent discussions of knowledge. They 
contemplate ilie larger reference of knowledge, its Ijearinga. utilities, 
consequences which are wider than the forms of such " practical " refer- 
ence in consciousness itself. 

^ From the objective point of view this is the *' logical " interest. It 
might be named with reference to itspsycliicend. ■"nootelic." Interests of 
the type that motive objects of the " scmblant " sort are — dra^sing stiU 
upon the Greek — "autotelic" in the Play-mode (see vol. i. chap. vi. § 5) 
and "syntelic" in the Aesthetic mode (vol. iii,). These terms, it may 
be added, are used ver>' sparingly in the diacussions that follow, and 
always with sufficient explanation. 
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,„_ telic, since the fulfilment of the theoretical interest is 

TtiitbM are 

AppracuMd. a real fulfilment and satisfaction, although its ideal 
involves the denial of the interest in fulfilments as such.> 



§ 4. Acceptance and Question. 

II, It may serve the interests of clearness if we now set 
these movements together in a way that gives a view of the 
progressions of meaning as a whole with reference to what we 
have called "control" in a sphere of some sort of 
aim ABBump- existence or reahty. The different stages of experi- 
"*''■ mental meaning called, from the psychic point of 

■^new, schematic, are those in which an established recognitive 
context, accepted for what it is, is also read for what it may become. 
This gives in the prelogical mode, two possible attitudes toward 
the control of a given content. That attitude whereby the 
meaning is recognized as determined jorwkaiil is, gives what we 
may call a "presumption" of existence, control, or reality. 
The meaning is depended upon or expected to have its own ap- 
propriate co-efficients, its own "real" value; but the aspect 
that constitutes it thus "real " is not isolated or asserted, as a 
separate element of meaning. Over against this, also in the pre- 
logicaJ modes, there is, however, the contrasted attitude toward 
what is not pres.umed but " assumed "—made schematic for 
further determination. The "assumption " is the iise of a mean- 
ing in a control or with a reference that is not yet established, 
not yet a presumption-^ When a child, Jot example, cries for an 

' So much, without raising the question here whether all apprecia- 
liaiu or " goods " can be exhauated in cognitions or " truths," and the 
reveree. This is to be a matter of detailed enquiry later on. 

For a relevant point of view, see the chapters " Origin V, Nature,"in 
DeveL and Evolution (chap. xiii.)> and "The Cosmie and the Moral," 
ID Fragments in Phitos. and Science (v.). In this latter chapter, puljlished 
originally in the Inttrnalional Journai 0/ Elhia (Ott, 1 893), >t is contended 
that the "ends " of ethical pursuit — the content of the "ought "^ are, 
as they are alrtained, added to the context of theoretical truth^the con- 
tent oi the " is." Sec also Bawdcn. in The Phihsophical Revitsw, March,, 
1906. 

* In this scheme the term " Assumption " is a tran^slation of A knakme, 
as used by Meinong. The term " Presumption " in this sense was sug- 
gested by Professor Urban {Psychotogicai Review. January, 1907, p. 23). 
and I follow his recommendation. In my first volume, this is called 
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object in the next room, he " presumes " its existence and availa- 
bility in the world of his practical interests ; but when he goes 
through the process of " feeding " his toy-dog, he " assumes " a 
sphere that he does not regularly " presume/' 

In the logical mode, the existence marks harden into a dualism 
of spheres, and the intent of existence or control becomes itself 
a separable and predicable meanine. And this exist- 
andiiigtier ence or reality meanmg may be agam entertainea 
AMumption. jj^ the same two ways. It may be specifically asserted 
in a judgment of existence or taken for granted as something 
capable of such assertion ; or it may be set up hypothetically 
and schematically. These two attitudes are for the logical mode 
what the "presumption" and the "assumption" are for the 
prelogical. Apart from the case of specific judgment of exist- 
ence, we may call them respectively the " presupposition " and 
the " higher assumption " We have, therefore, two modes of 
taking for granted, " presumption ^' and "presupposition," 
the fortmr genetically preceding, and tfu latter following upon, 
ike jitdgmeni of existence; and also the two modes of assumption, 
"lower" and "higher," also with the judgment of existence 
midway between. If we further call the judgment of existence 
— the existential, considered as an attitude — a mode of "acknow- 
ledgment," we have the following genetic scheme.' 



* 
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simply " schematic meaning " in the lower modes. The term "ackoow- 
ledgment " is in somewhat general use for judgmental attitude towards 
content- " Presupposition " (of befef) is ^ restriction of the tenn 
Votausscteutig of Meinong to the logical level, in order to mark the genetic 
distinction between it and the lower Voraiisselsung called at)ove " Pre- 
sumption." The distinction between " presumption " and " presuppo- 
sition " goes with that between " simple apprehension " and " reflection "; 
the "real " is "simply apprehended," given or presumed, in the one case, 
and made a reflective presupposition in the other. In the French trans- 
lation, "presumption" is rendered by "apprehension." 

' I think no one can read the work of Meinong without seeing the 
need and the value of the close distinctions covered in this terminology. 
I may also refer to the recent thorough papers of Pro!. Urban on worth 
theory as aJso bearing this out. After the appearance of my first volunie 
I became acquainted with Prof. Urban's articles in mss-. together with 
other papers which are to constitute chapters in his book ; and I in- 
tentionally modify my usage somewhat — as he also has kindly donc^to 
bring our respective discussions into more harmony in their terms. This 
is fully justilied by the harmony of methods and results. His forthcotning 
iKKik. Valuation : Us Processes and Laws, is. in my opinion, a very im- 
portant contribution to the theory of value. 
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Presmnption- ^ ___— ^ Presapposition 

^_i AckDowledgment 
AssnmptioD — -"""^ ~~~ — >. Assumption 

(lower] Table A. (h^her) 

The assignment of these meanings, with reference to their 
place in the life of cognition, may be seen in the arrangement of 
the tables given in the Appendix. 
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Chapter II 

THE CHARACTER OF LOGICAL MEANING: 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND BELIEF 

§ r. Jqdgment as Belief Mode 

If we single out the aspect of reflection generally considered 
the criterion of logical function, namely the Judgment, we may 
introduce our discussions with its consideration. 

I. The treatment of judgment, both in logic and philosophy, 
has tended to lose sight of the function and deal exclusively with 
-_ ^u .the content.* This is seen in the application of the 
T18W Of term judgment to the meaning expressed m a verbal 
^"^^^^ proposition or statement ; and the position has been 
explicitly advocated that a judgment is a relation of two terms 
Or objects. The criterion of logical content, or of experience as 
such, is carried over to judgment, and judgment is denied in any 
case in which there is not a two-fold determination of content 
proflimtton i" ^ larger whole of relation. It is this tendency, I 
">•<"?■ think, that issues in— and in a measure justifies — 
what is known as the "predication " theory of judgment. This 
theory maintains that in every judgment one term is asserted 
or " predicated " of another, the latter being the logical " subject " 
and the former the logical "predicate." = 

' Being Part V. of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic. 

• That is the " thought-content." the " whole " thought about, which 
to avoid ambiguity I shall call the subiecl-maiUr or the " judgmental 
content." It includes, as & related whok, both the "logical subject " 
and the " logical predicate." as distinguished in the text below. 

^ The full treatment of prcdJcatiou ia to be found in chaps, vi. fi. 
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2. The force of such a view is further brought out when we 
recall to mind the genetic place of judgment, considered as 
control attitude toward a content. We have found judgment to 
be well described as "acknowledging function " terminating upon 
an object or meaning. Now, it is evident that in a mode in 
umpnintw^hich an earlier meaning is taken up and acknow- 
8p«ouiMtlMi.]g^gg(i^ it must be by so much classification, limitation- 
or "specification" of some sort as. may establish the meaning in 
some context. A judgment must in some way specify a mean- 
ing, by asserting its how, why, where, when, what, etc. The 
individuation by judgment serves to render explicit and rela- 
tional certain lines of complication, classification, etc., upon which 
the direct acceptances of the pre-Iogical consciousness have 
already proceeded. This we may call the "specification" or 
logical determination of the subject-matter, which is thus isolated 
from the auxiliary or supplementary meanings not included in 
the particular specification ; and the relation that is included 
stands out in an assertion or predication. 

3. There are, moreover, two positive considerations, drawn 
firom our earlier discussions, which reinforce this position. One 

of them is our view of the genetic motive which urges 

Two SMJ-OM in 

tar Pr«die«- on to the function of reflection, and the other is the 
uon TTieory. jj,g3ning of negation in this mode. 

(i) It appears that it is a certain embarrassment that urges 
on to the erection of objective meanings in the sphere of inner 
(1, joagment prescDce called experience, or world of ideas. Two or 
"J^^ more meanings attach to mind and also to body' ; the 
Stoutisft. interpretation is more or less forced and ambiguous, 
and it is also often mistaken. The solution takes the form of 
judgment, as acknowledgment of one rather than the other, or 
of a meaning partly fulfilling both, the positive assertion being 
that the relational meaning is this and not that or not those. 
itiMaastin This, it is evident, requires the holding up of the rival 
rrBdJoaucm. determinations of meaning as available to thought, 
and the linking of the logical subject of the judgment in a 
relational context. The whole subject-matter is now judged 
or asserted in the form of a predication. 

(2) The other consideration is drawn from the theory of 
opposition, which in this mode becomes actual negation as 



• 



* Each seems on occasion to be txjth " inwardly " and ■' outwardly "■ 
controlled- See v&l. i- chap. xi. g 2. 
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relational meaning. The dual character of opposition by ex- 
(3)KBg4Uon elusion has already been remarked upon, and it has 
ta^'^an™ ^^^^ called relational opposition for the reason that 
Preiicative. in such negation a determinate content is removed by 
exclusion from a determinate sphere or class. It is only, there- 
fore, to bring this out to say that the correlative affirmative 
meaning is also a relational meaning, involving two positive 
terms. Tliis point receives further emphasis when we find that 
negation is the rejection of an attempted or sugg^ested affirma- 
tion.' 

4. While these considerations are quite just, and go far to 
establish a predicative theory of the proposition, yet 
they do not lead us to reject the theory that the 
subject-matter of judgment as function is a single 
whole. The content is relational, but the whole meaning that 
is suggested by this relation is what the acceptance or rejection 
of judgment, considered as mode of belief, terminates upon. 

The content does not embody the entire meaning of an act 
of judgment, and in this fact we see the necessity of preser\'ing 
the distinction between the two criteria respectively of content 
and function. The function as such, the act of judgment, 
has its intent as well as its content; its presuppositions, as 
well as its subject-matter ; its envelope of control no less 
than its kifncl of detertninat£ meaning. The "pre- 
poftitisn, not suppositions " of the mode itself, as we may now 
liSi«t ' "^' call them, following Meinong,* are present to con- 
Mittw, sciousness as part of its fall meaning. Judgment 
has the inient to acknowledge these presuppositions — the 
sphere of real existence, the mode of psychic process, the class 
of general meanings, the avenue of expression, or any other 
of the psychic pre-conditions of the meaning.^ 



* This is taken up again in the treatraent of logical negation below, 
chap. viii. |S 3 fi. 

* Mebiotig, Gegdfislatidslheorie and Dii Annahmen, uses Vo*att^scUuH^ 
over against ^tmaAttif (•' Assumption '■■). Annahme suggests hypothetical 
or problematical meaning, while VorausseliuHg crabodiea or includes the 
full acceptance ol a sphere of reality or existence as a presupposilian. 
My own usage limits " presupposition " to the level of logical process. 
" presumption " applying to the earlier stages. See Table A., chap, i., 
sect. 1 1, and the Appendix. No doubt it is tiue, however (see Marty. Dber 
Annahmen in Zeilsc-h. /. Psychol., Bd. 40, pp. 1 ff), that Meinong is not 
entirely consistent in the use qI these terms. 

^ This gives " ticknowledgraent " the force of acceptance or rejection 
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Now these presuppositions, thus d&scribed as intejit of the 
judgment, are just what we have found, in a preceding chapter, 
to be the " existence meanings "' within which respectively the 
various objects are built up. Wlien I speak of "dog" I mean 
something determined in the dog-class of extemaUy existing 
objects ; when I say " person " I mean, on the contrary, that 
sort of object that can only have the peculiar kind of existence 
that persons are detennined as having. So long as there is no 
occasion to recognize or make a point of discussing or asserting 
this existence-meaning, it remains what I have called an " en- 
velope " of presupposition, wrapped about the subject-matter. / 
It remains a sort of suppressed predicate, a part of the whole 
meaning, but not a "term" thrown into the form of explicit 
relation in the content. 

But of course tliis meaning or intent may itself become, on 
occasion, object of thought and assertion ; it may become con- 
tent of thought, part of the "subject-matter." Instead of 
simply presupposing or intending the existence-meaning of dog, 
for instance, I may assert it—" the dog exists." The suppressed 
predicate or envelope of presupposition then becomes one tenn 
of a relational predication. But before it was not so. 

In what sense is existence itself then a predicate ? 

5. The existence meaning which the judgment always pre- 
supposes in the sense given, may, when explicitly asserted^ be 
BiiatMicB a called a predicate ; but it is not an attributal predicate, 
preaicativa [,ot a separate element of presented contest or 
Attriiniuj recognitive meaning, an attribute of the aubject- 
mAaiftg. matter. It is only the explicit assertion of the pre- 
supposition of belief in the sphere in which the subject- 
matter is constituted as object of thought. It is only to go back 
to the traditional use of "attribute" to denote a separable 
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of the whole related content. See below, chap. viii. |§ 2, 1 1. " Judg- 
ment pro[>er is the act which refers an idea! content (recognized as 
such) to a reality beyond tbe act '' (Bradley, PrincipUi of Logic, p. id). 
This view of judgment, which 1 hold to be ca&entially sound, leads 
Bradley to a position from which he organites logical meanings in many 
respects from the point of view worked out below. He makes the 
"reality" thus referred to — or in our terminology "presupposed" — 
the "real " or ultimate "subject" of judgment, and makes the judg- 
fneot^ fornis inc»fl*s of qualifying this " subject." While this only 
embarrasses the theory of " subject "^for 'reality" is predicate, not 
subject, as I point out below — yet it amounts to treating logical meanings 
2£ embodying presuppositions ol reahty with bclicl attitudes toward it. 

c 
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part of a presented content, without which it is not, as a 
content, complete, to deny tliat existence is such an attribute, 
and so to deny that assertion of existence is an attributaJ 
predication.' 

6. We may, in illustration, consider any of the sorts of asser- 
tion made in ordinary discourse. The subject-matter in each is 
the relational whole of the verbal meaning ; the presupposition is 
the intent to convey a meaning that is true or fictional or play- 
ful. Thus in humour, semblance of reality is the presupposition. 

My child strokes my face and says, " Papa, you are a 
lamb." Here a certain intent of affection gives 
meaning to the relational context ; that is its presupposition. Or 
again, I say, " Adam Bede was a noble fellow,*' presupposing 
the meaning that fiction is the sphere of reference. What is 
called in logic a " universe of discourse " arises from the recogni- 
tion of one of these tacit intentions or presuppositions, enveloping 
our judgmental content — a sort of neuroglia in which the net' 
work or context of stained tissue, made up of the cell and fibre 
of relational subject-matter, lies embedded. 

7. The possibility of these presuppositions arises from the 
nature of the mode of reflection itself, as may be seen to advan- 

, taee from a point of view developed above. We saw 

PreBnppoU' ,° .... , . ..... .■ . 

tioM aw tbB that control m this mode is mediate, it is vta a mediatmg 
Potote'o?*. context, through which the further reference to a 
?'^i«^^ sphere of fullilment is accomplished. The self is 
- mediated through the context treated as an inner 
system of experience held in the form of judgment. The ex- 
ternal reality is mediated by the same context treated as a con- 
vertible and representing system of ideas, referable outward. 
These points of reference lie in the background ; they are not given 
in the thought system, but taken-for-granted as presuppositions 
of it. Taken together they underlie the whole of experience 

1 It is aa interestiag question, i^ised, I think, by Hille brand, whether 
the existentiaJ judgment presupposes an earlier "idea of existence" 
which may or may not be predicated. Hillebrand seems to intimate, 
what I should explicitly claim, that genetically it is through the judgment 
of existence that such an idea ia isolated and released. The mere reality 
feeUng is sharpened into belief only by the situation which dcmaiida 
judgment, and the exbtential judgment is at once both the recognition 
of the control which existence means and the relating of such a control- 
meaning to the object-content. Only thus docs existence or reality 
become a separable "idea" or subject-matter of thought. See also 
below, .'5eet. 15 of this chapter. 
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in its distributive meanings. The judged content is what it 
is, an object of thought, because it is the issue of a process 
which has behind it the control characteristic of the individua- 
tion of an eariier meaning, which is now used by thought for 
its own purpjoses. 

8. We should expect to find, and we do find, the cases of 
meaning showing differences that may be explained by the 
oontrut ol distinction of criteria now made. (1) Judgment has 
two e«MB. ^ content which is dual or relational in meaning ; but 
this dual or relational meaning, while it is the criterion of thought- 
content, does not always exhaust the meaning of judgment- 
g) iiiaiiwMi For example, when I say "Parsifal is a fool," the 
m<\m Tn- Cleanings Parsifal and folly constitute a dual or 
mppoaitiaBi. relational whole. But the sphere of meaning with y 
reference to which I make the assertion is a presupposition not 
exhausted by the verbal content. This is one case ; with it a 
second is to be contrasted. 

(2) The presupposition of judgment, the intent part of the 
entire meaning, may itself be made a term of a further judgmental 
(f) AM*rtion content. That is, the control may be no longer left 
jl^^aJ''^ in the limbo of presupposition, but brought forward 
K«it as itself an object of thought, a term of the whole 

subject-matter. This leads to a judgment which acknow- 
ledges, asserts, or confirms a specitic control as relative 
to the logical subject of the judgment ; as when I say, " the 
fool Parsifal is mythological." The presupposition of the 
meaning has now become a terra of the relational content of 
thought. 

This progression of meaning is involved in all existential 
Or other judgments which make explicit the sphere of discourse 
intended. Other categorical judgments remain in the status 
of assertions based upon presuppositions. When looked at from 
this fHiint of view there is no lack of clearness in existential 
or other judgments by reason of their "real " Lmplica.tions. It 
is to be our task (this and later chapters) to classify and inter- 
pret judgments within their respective presuppositions, and 
afterwards in the theory of ImpUcation {chaps, x, ff) to deal 
with them in relative independence of such a reference.^ 

9. The topic has been made unnecessarily difficult, however, 

• The real reference itself is considered in vol. iii., Seal Logic. The 
movement by which the existence meaning ia rendered aa predicate ia 
DIustTdted by Figs, i, 2 in sect. 31 below. 
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by reason of the intrusion of philosophical views. The meaning 
T&Mty Ttiit of judgment has been found to be assertion of, or of 
iS^j^i^r something about, the reality — or in terms of our 
jnOEmtnt present distinctions — the control presupposed by 
judgment. We are told that the subject of all judgment is 
reality,* and the content as a whole is predicated of that ; the 
universe becomes the logical subject, and the judged content 
the predicate, 

10. (i) This puts the emphasis quite in the wrong place> 
besides being without adequate reason. The cognitive meaning 
Hoi true, of the mode is the relational content, the object of 
***=*"■* thought stripped of its control ; the characteristic 
mark of the function is the joint or mediate control, which now 
becomes possible just because the reference to reality has become 
remote," The dualism of the mode is that of subject-self and 
aaOeoti thought-content, in which the pre-logical dualisms are 
makeB transcended and made mediate. This is confirmed, 
pniiupVst besides, by the existential judgment itself, by which 
iMtinMtlr'*^"^* ^^^ remoteness and uneKpressed-ness of the "real" 
presuppositions are recognized and overcome. When t 
say, " Parsifal did not exist," I assert something about reality 
{as not including Parsifal in one of its modes) ; but it certainly 
cannot be claimed that I have already made such an assertion 
about reality when I simply say, " Parsifal was mad." The 
existential statement " Parsifal is fanciful " is in the same way a 
meaning added to the relational meaning, " Parsifal is mad," 
although the presupposition of a sphere of the " fanciful " may 
be made in this latter statement when taken alone. 

(2) A further enforcement of this point comes from the fact 
that the existential judgment often jor the first time ' determines 

^ Or the entire universe, or the Absolute. 

' How this "remoteness " — ^a term used in lieu ol a letter— should 
be mtcrpr^ted in the theory of reality is to be a matter of fiirtb«r inquiry. 
Here we may say that a " presupposed " reality is remote only in the 
sense o( not being cognitive subject-matter, not in the sense of being 
LnfaTcntiai or less "real" because "intended" and not "presented." 
I use the term reality here simply as a general term for the spheres of 
" existence " of the varied presupposition 9 of judgment. The distinc- 
tion tietween "' presupposition " and " postulation " (explained in chap. 
v.) must precede the theory of Reality. 

^ See note to sect. 5 in this paragraph, above. Instead of saying with 
Bradley {Prinaptes 0/ Logic, p. ii) that in judging "The sea-serpent 
exists," "we have qualified the real world by the adjective of the 
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the real reference or control of a context which has already had 
(11 BMUty formulation in a predicative or relational context. 
SSflew'"" The relational meaning may be determined in the 
Binei logical mode, while the real reference is still schematic, 

alternative, or quite undetermined.' For example, I may say, 
" Sea-serpents hiss," meaning to express a quite definite meaning 
of a relational sort ; at the same time that I am not prepared to 
say that sea-serpents do or do not or may or may not exist in 
this, that, or the other realm. The " real " reference is proble- 
matical, while the judgment of relation is categorical. It is, 
accordingly, an additional meaning, when I go on to acknowledge 
such or such real existence in a judgment. 

After these explanations we are prepared to put the matter 
in terms of Belief, for we are now able to give that 
word its definite connotation. 

II. In the more recent discussions of belief a distinction has 
been made which embodies, from a different point of view from 
that here taken, that of the two cases of judgment mentioned 
just above. It is the distinction between what is variously 
known as " spontaneous belief," " mere acceptance," " realizing 
sense," " reality feelingn" etc, on the one hand, and " reflective 
Aeaiiij- belief," " conviction," " belief proper," etc., on the 
touei^ "** other hand. Retaining the terminology which 1 have 
Proper. used in more extended discussions of the topic of be- 
lief in an earlier publication,' to which reference may here be 
allowed, we may distinguish "reality-feeling" from "beUef." 

Reality-feeling is an intent-consciousness, an element of 
an entire cognitive meaning, which attaches to an object con- 
Beaiitj- structed simply under its appropriate control. It 
iMiing js ^jig case in which that control is not disturbed, or 
embarrassed, by other and alternative or rival dispositions or 
interests. The cachet of mere presence, or present sameness. 



serpent." I should say that we have quaLi£ed the 5ea-serpent by the 
adjective af real-ness of a restricted sort. The "' real-ness " is constituted 
just by the act of recognition of the aea-serpeut as a " controUcd " coa- 
teaL Of course, after reality as a logical uaivereal has arisen, we may 
lue it substantively to the various contents as adjectives, as is seen 
especially in negative judgments of existence (see below, chap. viii. § lo). 

* The case dealt with m detail under the heading " Postulation." in 
cbap. V. below. 

' " Interest, Reality and Belief," chap. vU. of Handbook vf Psychology, 
ii. Feeling and Will. 
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set upon an object before it is thrown upon the defensive or put 
to question in consciousness, is the reality sign, — the sign of 
what is to be or mean reality in later modes of process.^ This 
is found, of course, in the case just spoken of — the case of absence 
of all rival tendencies through which the smoothness of the flow 
of cognitions would be in any way disturbed. 

The feeling of reality is then only the sense o£ presence, 
when there is no question, doubt, or hesitation to accept. Let 
J this be disturbed, however, by experiences of dis- 
mo« appointment, lack, and absence, and then unreality 

feeling takes its place. Doubt, hesitation, perplexity, 
arise, and the resolution of doubt brings in the sort of assured 
confidence we call Ijelief. 

I think it is clear that whenever judgment is absent from 
consciousness, that is when the cognitive process is in a pre- 
iti»pt*i*nt logical mode, there is reality-feeling as thus described; 
loE^'"' tlie meaning is an intent, a sign of mere presence, 
■(hdea. an aspect of the object which belongs to its control 

as being just what it is. For example, a dog or a very young 
child sees my mahogany chair, and the polish, colour, etc., are 
to him simply there for his acceptance as part of the entire 
object of perception and memory, whose existence the entire 
experience " presumes." 

12. It is, on the contrary, the springing up of rival disposi- 
tions and interests that motives the dualisms by which judgment 
is made possible. Judgment is a determination issuing from 
preceding rivalries, embarrassments, hesitations and adjustments 
Beurf of alternative meanings ; these are the occasion of 

Proper. judgment, and with it reality-feeling passes into belief.' 
"Belief is the affective-dispositional side of judgment; belief is the 
disposition to jud^e or acknowledge a thing as in same sense existing 
or real. Belief embodies, therefore, intent no less than content — 

^ In contrast with any meaning of reality later to arise and attach to 
an object, we may say that it ia here simply *' prestimed." taken (or granted 
that the object is real. There ia a " presumption " of the dependable- 
nesa of the thing. But even this, may imply too much. It is only as 
some question aiises- that the " presumption " cornea to cons*; ion sneas, or 
that an " assumption " of the dc pen da bleu ess of the thing arises. The 
attitude ol acceptance oi the object ia one of " presumption " [cf. Table 
A, given in chap. i. sect. it). 

' Between them are the various modes of hesitation, caution, doubt, 
etc.. that make the object " schematic " as already descritwd. and are 
claS9«d as attitudes of "assumption." 
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a factor of meaning additional to the relational content, and 
■inifnu^t together with it making up the entire meaning of the 
iBUBi judgment. By my belief, I intend something beyond 
merely entertaining a fugitive tbought. I intend the particular 
control which assigns that thought to a sphere of existence, inner, 
external, semblant or other. For example, when I say, " Maho- 
gany takes a high polish," I express a belief ; I mean that besides 
a mere object set up to inspect or not to inspect^a fugitive scheme 
or context which is a relation of terms that might hold in 
, fiction, in verbal play, in art, anywhere — there is here 

acknowledged a content controlled in the real world of 
woods and processes of polishing. 

13. This is the case of meaning of the sort called judgment 
with presuppositions. The behef-intent is the presupposition. 
It is now a positive element of meaning, not a mere reality- 
feeling or presence sign. I make the assertion not only 

!■ Prwnppo- to )oin the terms in a relation, but to do this explicitly 
■ItiaiL jjj jijg g,pi)ere of existence in which mahogany is, I 

am suiprised when my auditor saya, " I come from Greenland ; 
pray, is there a wood caUed mahogany ? " He has not fully 
taken in my presupposition. 

14. Most of our everyday judgments are of this sort. The 
belief meaning is in the background^ for its reasons are sufh- 
u iMeameB ciently established to form a common presupposi- 
CffiiTHiuoMi.f^Qj, of profitable intercourse. The more conven- 
tional presuppositions of our thought have become so established 
in certain great spheres of control, such as those of physical exist- 
ence, fancy, humorous semblance, etc., that the intent of belief 
is scarcely stirred up, The habitual coefficients are so auto- 
matic in their action, and the flow of cognitive constructions so 
smooth-running, that mere reality-feeling comes again to suffice. 
The play of ideas glows with that gentle feeling of familiarity 
with which we accept the accustomed. 

Our belief then becomes simply a disposition to judge or to 
pursue a series of judgments ; the underlying presumptions and 
assumptions of all sorts have passed into '* beliefs." A mass of 
such beliefs is recognized and their sphere of reference is pre- 
supposed. 

15. Another case is seen in the judgments already referred to 
as existential — the case in which the dualism of coefiicients 
of control, of subject and object, testifies to the presence of the 
mode of reflection as such. It is the case that comes genetically 
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midway, that which in the formative process exhibits the 
Judgment of birth and self-assertion of judgment. When the 
^^on^' <^hild says, "are!"; when the adult says, "rain !" ; 
of Boiiot. when I sav. " Mermaids do not exist," or " Parsifal is 
not a historical character "^ — we not merely acknowledge each a 
relational content or meaning, but to this we add the assertion 
of our own belief. Wc shell off the envelope of control, already 
the intent meaning, from the content controlled, and pass it 
also over to the subject-matter, making it a " term " of thought 
and assertion.,' 

In this formation the predicate is just the crystalizing of the 
control in a separable meaning. The child's " fire ! " is not the 
assertion of an existence meaning separable from the meaning 
" fire " ; the control aspect of the entire meaning, the presuppo- 
sition is emphatic. If it is not emphatic, there is not judgment 
but mere cognition of the simple presence sort ; and the exclama- 
tion " Fire 1 " is motived by reality- feeling. Between these two 
smu m "*' besides, the various schematic and semblant 
EioiMnatory constructions which spoken language e)q>resses vocally 
impsnoaii by devices of intonation supplemented by gesture, 
jndnnonte. jj,g interrogatory "Fire ? " for example, is schematic^ 
an "assumption,"* preparing to issue in the judgment of existence, 
" Fire ! " The impersonal " it rains " is only another verbal 
form of stating belief in a judged content, and has the same 
variations, as we may see from illustrations in a less conventional 
control-sphere. The on dit of common report, a matter of reality- 
feeling, passes into the "y a-t4l ?" of inquiry, and then into the 
voila ! of confirmation and judgment of existence. 

t6. The judgment does not, therefore, make assertions about 
the universe — except when the universe is what assertion is made 
about. The universe may be judged ; so may reality 
Koaiity may of any sort, like anything else. Even in the existential 
frB Jndewi. ^^j impersonal forms of judgment, however, it is 
some restricted " universe," the external, the inner, etc., that 
becomes part of the asserted meaning ; and even then it is the 
need of bringing out a hidden presupposition for confirmation 
and acknowledgment, that motives the meaning. Of course, 

' This gflnera.1 posiKon was (irst worked out in aa aitick entitled 
"Feeling. Belief and Judgment" in Mind. July, 1892. pp. 403 ff. (re- 
printed in Fragments in Pkilos. and Science, xii. p. 239), in which 
bibliograpbical citAtiona arc also to be found. 

^ See chap. iv. § 4 on "' Interrogntive Judgments." 
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when this sphere is the metaphysical universe, as in the judgment 
"God is the Absolute," then the presupposition is the universe 
I as an all-embracing category. Yet one may then make this 
meaning explicit by asserting "God the absolute is real." In 
short, the presupposition of a sphere of existence or reality is 
always the sleeping- partner in the entire finn-meaning expressed 
as " Content, Ltd.," > until this partner claims the right, in the 
existential judgment, to have his name written out in the firm- 
title, " Content, Reahty & Co." 

The need is again evident, in this connexion, of recognizing 
both function and content. The judgment does in its reference 
always acknowledge its subject-matter as in same sense real ; 
but it also acknowledges it as set up " in idea " or for thought. 
The reference to reality is dependent upon the mode of setting- 
up and judging-about found in the relational content. 

17. Another quasi- philosophical theory of judgment makes 
it essentially a movement o( self-assertion, the 5elf-expression of 
jmjmi t ''^^ subject of experience. This, too, has its more or 
M Betf- less adequate grounds. From the point of view of 
mertmn. ^.j^^ mode of reflection, of which judgment is the ex- 
pression, the criterion of logical meaning is the dualism of subject 
and object. The self is expressed in each of its judgments. 

Moreover, experience, of which each judged content is part, is 
a whole of inner meaning, a life of ideas, and this meaning is 
controlled by the subject-self functioning for the realization of 
its interests and purposes. It would seem then to be altogether 
true that judgment is self-assertion, 

18. Yet it is easy to see that the subject-self is a meaning of 
the sort called a presupposition. The dualism of subject and 
object is a remoulding of the earlier dualisms of control. The 
intent- meanings called reality- feelings and beliefs attach to the 

subject term no less than to the object term, and they 
proETo^iiTo pass through the same progressions. Self-hood is a 
''^' reality feeling in all cognitive process ; it becomes 

a presupposition in reflection ; it is aji object of thought, the 
empirical ego, in judgments of self-assertion. There is a progression 
from " rain ! " to " I think it rains " and " I think of rain, there- 
it oMy !••- fore I am " ; or if the self is the content throughout, 
««»' ""J"* from " me," to " my thinking." and " I exist, having the 
expenenceof thought." So far, therefore, the self and the world 
of the not-self are in the same sense present at each correspond- 

> "Ltd." or " controUed ! " 
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ing stage of meaning. Either may be fudged with the presup- 
position of its ovra sort of existence, or either may be simply the 
Prcsutpposition of a judgment of an objective subject-matter. 
Inner existence, like outer existence, is the presupposition of its 
own appropriate subject-matter, except when taken up and made 
predicate of a judgment of existence. 

The truth of this appeare more clearly when we aslc how we 
proceed to test the presuppositions made in the two cases re- 
spectively. It would appear that in each case the test consists in 
going back to the direct form of control by which the objective 
content is finally established.' When I say "Pigmies exist," 
my proof of the existence predicate is reached by an appeal to 
sense and mejnory tests suitable to establish physical existence. 
So of inner existence or self-hood. I can prove my existence 
as a personal thinking self only by "secondaiy" and "tertiary" 
conversion, that is by having another match my inner events with 
his own, or by whatever process of establishing the class of self- 
objects as originally set-off and confirmed. The conclusion is 
that all judgments presuppose the spheres of existence in whicb ■ 
their objects are respectively determined. 

19. There is, however, a more subtle distinction to be made 
out between the two sets of presuppositions. 

It is evident that it is the objective self, the me, that is analo- 
gous to the external things which are subject-matter of judgment. 
The " me " is object of experience as things are, being a relational 
meaning. It has the intent of control, not only as being la 
the sphere of inner experience, but also as being inner in its essen- 
objMtire tial objective marks. Accordingly, the intent of the 
^Mttoof^^*^ of judging a relational objective self is to declare 
jtiaginmt. or acknowledge the self judged to be existent in the 
sphere of discourse or behef called mind. When I say, " 1 think, 
therefore I am a self," I declare the existence of myself as an 
object in the realm of beings of inner or psychic constitution. 
So far the belief meaning is correlative with that of the outer or 
of any other sphere of accepted existence. 

But the further meaning now arises that this self — the 
Tii« BnbjMt " myself " asserted — is also in some way identical 
^UnToTuifl'^^'*^^ ^^^ subject of the experience who makes the 
Control ftort asscrtion. The entire thought situation is witliin the 
"inner" life. There is a second intent, a further control, 

' That is, in terms of later discussions (cbap. iv.), I " assume " or 
" postulate " the control and test it experimentally, 
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not objectified in the existential meaning of the first 
control. This second intent, this acceptance meaning, extends 
also to all personal judgment of content as existing. The 
intent to be experiencing, to be a competent thinker, to maintain 
rejection, even to think (he self properly, goes along with all the 
acts of judging. It is the subject intent as such, which is never 
exhausted by any subject-matter. That old subtlety, that 
serpent of disturbance in the garden of peace of any purely pre- 
sentative interpretation of consciousness, heie raises its head 
in the person of the subject, the I. The " I " intent is a second 
and more remote presupposition of reflection as such^that is, 
in those judgments in which it is not so lost in the direct objective 
relational meanings that it ceases to rank as a presupposition or 
bebef at all, and appears at the level of mere reality-feeling or 
" presumption." But in either case, it is there. 

That it may so rank, even to the extent of assertion, is seen 
in the famous Cartesian motto, where self- existence is 
made object of thought, in " I am," declared explicitly to be 
part of the meaning of the experience, " I think." That is, 
Descartes did not mean merely, " I believe I exist as a self or 
object of the sort called mind " ; he meant, " I am an inner 
Tli« Motto frf life or subject having experience," The Cartesian 
uiiuiutni- motto is an existential judgment, attempting to 
*""■ render as objective subject-matter the essential con- 

trol meaning of all thought as such, the subjective principle. 

30. Usually, however, since men are commonly not interested 
in demonstrating or even in asserting their own existence as 
wien ud subject of reflection, the meaning remains simply one 
s^biict*!* °' immediate control, an acceptance of presenccj 
(TMoppflBi- a "presumption," which becomes a conscious presup- 
position when a subjective intent attaches to the 
motive for assertion.' We live and act, feel and desire, argue and 

' It is well to say this le&t we fail to maintain a.n even balance in our 
Uter interpretations. It is a, commonplace of the idealists tliat a rational 
self, a subject, is a " presupposition of reflection or of experience "-^the 
very phrase smacks of their round of connotations. But it is only to the 
acutely reflective consciousness — at its best in the philosopher — that this 
can be said to be a meaning for consciousness itself ; that is that conscious- 
ness itaeU holds this meaning. It is * presupposition of experience to 
a tbinker who reflects upon Ais experience. In the prelogical modes of 
cognition, it is not a presupposition at all to the function itself ; it is 
only our presupposition who think and talk about the function. On tbe 
Other band we will have also to protest against the procedure of the 
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dispute, within the circle of reflection without even raising the 
question of the control we are exercising as subjects of our own 
thought processes ; it does not rise to the level of a presupposi- 
tion.' Let any one, however, call us a fool, or a cliild, and we 
say, " I'm doing this thinking — I am competent to control my 
thought to a valid outcome — that we must presuppose, if yoM 
consent to argue with me at all." 

This is about the actual state of things with reference to the 
theory of judgment. The self is the subject-agent of judgment, 
but not commonly the subjccl-niaiter ; the psychic subject, not 
g^ ^j the logiced subject. Nothing is predicated about this 
Bubjwjt- self except when the process turns in upon it, objecti- 
sabjMt. fies it as content, and rnakes it subject-matter, As 
iu.tter. meaning it is reality- feeling, presumption of control, 
and at best a presupposition of belief. To make it subject-matter 
b to pass it over to the content side, and again to exercise that 
very control, in judging it, which is presupposed or asserted in 
judging anything else. 

21. There is, therefore, to conclude, in all judgment, a second- 
intent, a universal control, a meaning attaching to the subject 
over and above that belief-presupposition which assigns and 
specifies the subject-matter judged. This it is that constitutes 
experience what it is to itself, and makes it what it means to an 
observer. To the former it is the subject as acknowledging 
futn;Iion of judgment ; to the latter it is the presupposition of 
reflective thought.'' 

32, The relation between the cliaracters respectively of 
judgment as function, found to be acknowledgment or belief, and 
of the logical content, found to be relation, is brought out in 
Pro'POBUioM discussions of judgment and proposition. A pro- 
ha,n two position is a verbal expression of the content of a , 

judgment ; it is a relational whole in which two terms 
appear. It is maintained on the strength of this, that judgment 

"levelling" philosopher who reads the situation in terms of the lower ' 
mode, or the lowest mode—" pure experience " — and makes no use of 
the presupposition at all or of the simpler "'presumption" of inner^J 
realit)'. ^H 

1 As found in the Cartesian's thought, however, it is a typical and pre- i 
cise case of what we are calling presuppositions. Kitviag demonstrated 
the existence of the active subjective principle, it is to him thereafter 
once for all to be presupposed. 

* Or its " postulate " in the sense explained below {chap, w, S i» 
and chap. v.). See a.lao, on the subject-self, chap. xv. § 4. 
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itself is also always relational and synthetic — the bringing of 
two separate subjects-matter into the relation expressed in the 
proposition. 

This disregards the aspect of judgment in which it is an 
act oi belief, of acceptance of the one whole of content taken up 
TbMioMt ^y '■^^ ^^^ °^ acknowledgment, as in the exclam- 
Bi««r>n- atory "Mad-dog!" or in the impersonal "it rains." 
impOTt of In these the single term of content is acknowledged and 
Jttdpawit. asserted as ejdsting, e.g., a •' mad-dog " ; there is not the 
ascription of madness to any particular dog. In the first place we 
may at once dispose of the " proposition " as such, the verbal 
declarative statement, by saying that it is always two-membered 
or relational.' Then there remain the questions whether judg- 
ment requires for its essential meaning the two-foldness or duality 
which the corresponding propositions exhibit, and whether the 
relationships in the content are all that it is the intent of the 
judgment to express. The question as a whole is that as to 
the passage of a meaning from its single-term stage to its dual 
or relational stage, through the act of judgment, the question 
usually put as that of the relation of the " concept " to the 
judgment. Some light will be cast on tins topic by the further 
elucidation of the " acknowledging " function of judgment in 
which the unity of the judged content as a whole is emphasized. 
Later on we find that the relationships within the whole, that give 
duahty to the meaning, are emphasized by the social role that 
the meaning fulfils through its hnguistic embodiment (chap. vi.). 

I z. Judgment as Acknowledgment 

23, If we apply the general term acknowledgment to that 
mode of function which involves belief proper, the Bcurthcilung 
Juaamentaa*^'^ Brentano,' or "assertion with presuppositions" 
AotaiiDir- in the sense given above, we may further define the 
'^™*'' relation of such acknowledgment to the group of mean- 
ings individuated as logical. We have already said that logical 
individuation by judgment makes a meaning relational. What 



' Aa such a lorm of predicatkm, involving two " terms," it is lully 
treated bclow, chaps, viii.-ix. 

* BeurlKeilung is a word suggested by Windelband ior Judgrneot in 
Brentano'a sense: i.c-, subjective acceptance or rejection over and above 
the presentation of an objective context for such acceptance or rejection. 
Brentano'a psychological view is developed in its logical t>earings by 
Hjllebrand, Du neueta Theatien d&t kalagor. S^filiim- 
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place has this in the individuation process which gives general 
or what we may now describe as " conceptual " meaning ? 

The problem, thus indicated may be sharpened by noting 
two current views which seem to require different interpreta- 
j^aisot *i'"^s *^^ '^''^ relation of judgment to conception. If 
and we mean by conception the individuation of meanings 

oncep on. ^^ general and particular (these two terms involving 
also the further meanings, universal, ideal, etc.), and call all 
such meanings "concepts," then we have to ask what judg- 
ment does to such meanings, if, indeed, it does anything. 

24. Two contrasted views may be cited called respectively 
Two Ertr«m» the " predicative '* and the "existential." They ate 
Tlaw« restatements of the two points of view already cited 

above in the discussion of the nature of judgment. 

One of them, characterized above as the "extreme pre- 
dicative" theory, holds that judgment assumes two earher ex- 
isting terms or meanings, S and P, and consists of the bringing 
together of these two meanings in a predicated relation. Thus 
considered it makes conception a process which precedes judg- 
ment and suppUes separate meanings ready to be joined up or 
connected together in a proposition by the act of judgment. 

The other view may be called the "extreme existential." 
It holds that a predicative or relational content either may or 
may not exist, and that such a concept or meaning is then in- 
dividuated by judgment as in a sphere of existence or control. 
This act of individuation, characterized by belief, is a subjective 
function independent of the make-up of the content, and its 
force is not to predicate anything, but to give a reference to 
a sphere of existence.' 



^ In another place, &i'rt. 0/ Philos., art. " Proposition." i., the writer 
has s«^ge3t«d a reason for the diflerence in standing between judgment 
and proposition, which may be quoted here as iatroductorY to the 
"conceptual" theory oi judgment now to be developed. 

The passage is as follows (slightly altered) ; — " Th* difference of view- 
on this subject is probably in large part due to the distinction between 
judgment and proposition, especially when this distinction is ac- 
counted for genetically by the ' communicative ' or " declarative ' func- 
tion of language. The normal psychological process seems to be the 
formation of judgment by the acceptance of a whole of mental content, 
and then the rise of propositions, in words, by analysis and for communi- 
cation; this in the mind of the speaker. But in the mindof the hgarer, io 
whom the relaLioa expressed in the proposition is new, tliLs procedure 19 
apparently reversed : two more or less familiar terms are given to him in 
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25. These positions are both here stated in their " extreme " 
fonn rather to show tendencies with view to their reconciliation 
than to characterize the theories of particular UTiters.' We may 
proceed at once, therefore, to the statement of the view whidi 
gives the genetic basis for the divergence between them, and 
suggests a middle ground. 

If judgmental meaning is a revision and restatement of earlier 
prelogical meanmgs, we seem to side at once with the declarative 
or "predicative" theory ; but if, on the contrary, judgment is an 
act of control, of subjective attitude to a content, it becomes 
an essential reference of the meaning to a sphere of existence 
apart from its character as having relational content. This 
recognizes what is essential to the "existential" view. 

The solution is to be found in the fact that the very function 
by which prelogical meanings are brought into the relational 
context of thought is also that by which the reference to the 
original control or existence spheres is brought out, Both the 
criteria— that of relational content, and that of acceptance or 
belief— must be recognized- 

As to content, judgment is predicative in the sense 
of being declarative. It declares, in the form of the pre- 



langnage, joined in a c«tain relation i and he. by accepting this relation, 
forma a new judgment. The logician, if he restrict himseli to the point 
of view of the hearer, should deal strictly with propositions and their 
communication from one mind to another, holding tb^t they are always 
■jTithelic (relational) ; the psychologist, approaching the proposition from 
the point of view of mental process and meaning, hnds that the proposition 
is always the analytic statement of the content of an earlier judgment. 
Even when the hearer Aeari the proposition ' a is b,' it is not his proposition 
until be has goiaed the concept ab and by adcuowledging the relation of 
the parts a and 6 to each other achieved the meaning aa one oi his own 
judgment." See also what is said below in the note to Sect. 31 of this 
chapter. The distinction between the attitudes of "speaker" and 
" hearer " is made fundamental in the treatment given below to the topic 
{chap. vi.. especially S§4, 5). The elucidalioK of a single whole mean- 
ing by the speaker, comes to the hearer as a proposai of relation between 
separate meanings — in the terms of the later discussion. This brings 
a social Of common strain iato all predication in a way still to be fully 
pointed out. 

• It would be safe to say that Brentano himself represents the 
" ex^tentiai '* tendency, and the older formal logipiatiH generally the 
" predicative " or propositioral. Bradley, who falls in the former class 
through his doctrine of the "real " reference oi judgment, puts very 
forcibly the truth that the content of the judgment ia a single whole of 
meviing or " idea " {Principles of Logic, chaps, i.-iv.). 
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dication of P about S, the relational meaning already 
JudgmMit reached In the movement that establislies the general 
^^^SaJ^J^concept. Not, indeed, " already " reached in a 
"•"'^- chronological sense, but presupposed in the meaning 
which the individuation as general achieves. For example, the 
judgment, "This dng is fierce," is a declarative or predicative 
acknowledgment within the general concept. fierCe-dog. The 
terms "fierce" (t) and "this dog" (a) are individuated in a 
single content, " this fierce-dog " (ab). Judgment is, then, the 
form which this meaning takes on when its movement from a to 
ab is acknowledged and asserted. "Judgment . . . sets forth," 
as the writer lias said in another place,' " in a conscious contem- 
plative way the actual stage of the thought movement." It 
brings the earlier meaning, " this dog " (a), up to the latest 
reading justified by experience, " a-fierce-dog " {ab), and by a 
declaration exhibits the genetic or progressive change by which 
knowledge has growTi. If we call a general meaning which is 
relatively fixed for communication and other purposes, a concept, 
then the-before-and-after movement of such a meaning, the 
movement in which the concept is a stage — the movement by 
which increments of meaning are achieved and acknowledged 
in successive individuation s^iAis is judgment. It brings out 
the newly found relationships in the content — the dog is now 
thought of as fierce ; and also recognizes the sphere of control or 
existence that this relation presupposes — the physical existence 
of this fierce dog. 

Put in this way — and this is the writer^s view — judgment 
may be said to be always " predicative " : it is, however, different 
jnagmmt b from that narrower form of the predication view noted 
PradicBHTa. above, whjch holds that judgment is aiways a state- 
ment of relation between two separate and given contents of 
idea or presentation. For the interpretation now suggested 



' HaMitbook of Psychci. i., Senses and Intellect, ist ed. p. 285. The 
context of this quotation is also by no means irrelevant to our present 
discussion ; the passage goes on : [the judgment] " brin^ out and empha- 
siies the belicK immanent in the concept in its progressive stages. In the 
generalizing of the concept, this belief was present . . . and in the judg- 
ment each such esoteric belief becomes explicit. B£li«l is tieces&ary to 
judgment and constitutes its distinguishing mark. It is here, in its 
belief force, rather than in its content, that judgment is a distinct mental 
act. This belief is a.ii iiBmcdiate reference to reality in aU cases " — 
giving what I now call the "' presupposition " of existence. 
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allows the form of judgment of existence or of mere presuppo- 
ftnT It ftiTp»- sition on which the "existential" theory in turn 
^gwww rests its case. Acknowledgment, on the writer's in- 
terpretation of predication, inay be simply the passage 
to a determination of acceptance or the reverse. The assertion 
of the existence of a sea-serpent involves a movement of 
conceptual meaning based upon experience, evidence, etc. — 
as does the progress from dog to fierce-dog. But there are not 
two contents of presentation involved, Tliere is only the one 
object, sea-serpent, now determined under a definite control, as 
a content of acknowledgment, and it is this control that is 
made predicate in the existential statement. 

On this view of acknowledgment and predication^ the existen- 
tial is a judgment, and existence is a predicate ; but the relattonai 
whole as existing is the subfect-matter, and it is a single whole 
of conceptual meaning. 

26. The " existential " view emphasizes the need of inter- 
preting the existence meaning of judgment ; but to do so 
Exiitsniui 't goes to the extreme of denying or tending to deny 
^oiy; the declarative and relational character of the content 
not A judged. Existence, we are told, is not an attribute, it 
^"*'**"' is not something additional attributed to or added to 
the concept — let us say, the sea-serpent. So the meaning of 
existence, which is the essential intent of judgment, cannot 
be stated in terms of predication. 

This is so far true that if we define predication as attribution 
of one given presentative content to another such content, then 
only relational meanings of the type of the proposition, S is P, 
would be judgments. But existence meaning may not be so 
Tnt expressed ; and that alone would be fatal to such an 

AtShaMj e>:treme theory. But as we have seen above, it is 
Theory. possiblc to conccive the existence predicate, not as 
presentative content, but as control meaning; not as object- 
matter, but as mode of subsistence ; and this intent -meaning 
can be made object of thought and assertion for the purposes of 
predication. 

27. Thus middle ground is discovered.^ From a genetic 
point of view, this position is plainly valid. The entire objective 
meaning of a concept is not exhausted in its context; its control 

'■ Erdmano reaches a somewhat similar position, making iudgment 
"declarative" of the synthesis reached in conception {Logik, i. pp. 205, 
61. 
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(as being mind, body, fiction, history, etc.,) is an element of 
Concept iiM meaning. This control is just what judgment as a 
^^Tm " function of reflection enables consciousness to isolate 
Bonwit, and think about separately. In my reflection 1 say 
to myself, " Sea-serpent ? — Is it a fish ? a fiction ? an illusion ? a. 
joke ? " The meaning is not determined. Then when I make 
up my mind* and make, let us say, a humorous assertion : " Oh, 
yes. 'tis a fish-story ! " I have then made a determination of 
ladtiAtia control in the semblant mode. [ then judge with the 
AMflrtwi. acknowledgment and declaration of this sort of existence 
meaning. Semblance of a fish, for purposes of consistent 
" humorization," prevails, and tliis I may now predicate of the 
former bare context of the sea-serpent's reported shape and 

size. 

26. Moreover, nothing hinders, on this view, the regular 
development of the relational meaning inside the established 
GoBtazt ^^"^ predicated control. Granted the status of sea- 
Dneiops serpent stories, as circulated in the newspaper press, 
8^» at to be that 01 seno-comic humonzation, we all 
controL consent to the new items that accrue to the relational 
whole that the word denotes. We hear with composure that 
sea-serpents breathe fire and are given to hypnotizing row- 
boats ! The bubble of presupposition remaining unpricked, the 
declarative process of forming propositions goes on apace. 

29- What may be called the *■' conceptual " view of the judg- 
ment and of the more complex processes of reasoning in syllo- 
Ooacsptiui gisms is, therefore, the true one. The meaning given 
view. in ^ concept is relational and by analysis predicative ; 

but this meaning is not exhausted by the attributal predications 
into which the context is analysed. The vital process of growth 
and the transformations of control are also phases of the entire 
meaning. These may remain in the background as presupposi- 
tions ; but they may also, for the purposes of reflection, be taken 
^m Up as meanings to be separately acknowledged and predicated 

^^^ in judgments of existence in all their varied forms.' 

I 
1 



' I think it ia a geriQ of some auch syntlicsia that lead to what has been 
called (see Bosanquet, loc. cit. i. p. jo i. and Dewey, loc. cit., p. 59) the 
inconsistency ol Lotie on this point. Lotze remarked upon the " static " 
character of a concept, as contrasted with Ihe changing character of actual 
experience. There is so much truth in this, that wc may say the concept 
is a gcneralizatioii of whal is ; it is a retrospective meamng inclusive of 
actually given and, so far as now uiilited in the generaJiration. unchanging 
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30. It should be insisted, in conclusion, that a judged meaning 
is not in any sense a different subject -matter from the concept nor 
a later one ; it is the same content, viewed in Its transfonnations, 
rather than after them. In lunction, conception and judgment are 
one ; they are just Ike niodeof operation of reflection in its peculiar 
individuation 0} its meanings. Every conception is at once 
a judgment and a belief, and every conceptual meaning is, by 
virtue of its own force, judged and believed ; but it is also true 
that every subject-matter of judgment predicates only tlie rela- 
tions prraent in the general meaning which it embodies and 
declares. 

31. The entire matter may be pre- 
sented to the eye in diagrams wliich 
show the essential paints of the " Q)n- 
ceptual " theory as now presented. 

If we represent the relation of the 
general term (P, predicate) " woman " 
to the particular " Romola " {5, sub- 
ject), as expressed in the sentence 
" Romola is a woman," by a larger circle 
(P) outside a smaller one (S) Ets in Fig. 
I, then the relation of general to par- 
ticular which characterizes the meaning 
as a concept may be represented by 
the line R inside the larger circle and 
connecting the two. This en- 
tire meanmg is the " subject- l^ere ol existence (E). 

matter "or content (C) of the judgment. 

But judgment involves not only the content of the given 
general-particular meaning, but also the intent or presupposition 
of the sphere of existence in which the meaning is acknowledged. 
Let this be represented by the dotted circle {E) aroimd the 

data. Of course, concepts change ; do meanings are or can remain, in 
their real reference, static ; but it is the ideal oJ the concept as such not to 
change. If it change, it ie then just the function of judgment to pass upon, 
assert, or embody that change as the growth of msaning from one concept 
to another. It is in a forfn of fttdgmeni that I say, " My opinion waa Ihat 
(concept), but it has now become this (concept)/' As meanings, the two 
several concepts are difierent affairs and each is static. Of course, so far as 
Lotse found in the static aspect ol conceptual meaning a reason for tnaldng 
judgment a new function ol uniting or combining such meanings after any 
pfooeu to which mechanical analogies would apply, he lays himself 
fairly open to criticism. 
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Flc. 1. Jtf&llMgNr WITH 

Presupposition. 

The entire meaning of the 
Judgment is an acknowledg- 
meitl o( the Content (<") com- 
prising the Relation IR) be- 
tween the Geaeral {/"Jand the 
Particular {S), as holding in a. 






whole. The act of judgment isolates 
and declares the relation R as hold- 
ing between P and S ; a relation, 
however, which is simply the matur- 
ing within the envelope of belief of 
the one meaning in which both P 
as general and 5 as particular are 
individuated under the interest by 
which the judgment is itself motived. 
If now we pass on to the asser- 
tion "The woman Romola really 
existed," the function simply repeats 
itself. The circle of existence (f) 
hardens into a general meaning (P') 
with reference to the particular, " the 
woman Romola" (5'). and we only 
have to extend the line of relation 
(R') so that it connects the new 
predicate (P') with its subject (S'). 
" The woman Romola " is a par- 
ticiilar in the class of " really-existing " things. Together they 
constitute the new subject-matter {€'). That is, the existen- 
tial is a judgment in exactly the same sense that the earher 
meaning was. Both are acknowledgments of relations Ktab- 
lished in the essential growth of a conceptual meaning.'' 



FlG, a. Existential 
Judgment. 

In the Exisleiitial Judgment 
the sphere of Existence (£) 
haa become predicate (P'J, and 
the former Subject -matter (C) 
has become subject (5') oi llie 
new relation Jf', now madeSub- 
iect-ma(te-r or Content (C). 
The factors are jyst the same as 
ID Fig. I. except that the exist- 
fince presupposition (£} has now 
b«coine predicate. 



' It may be said that while this gives an accouot d " analytic " judg- 
ments, it does, not properly intexpret " synthetic " judgments : those in 
which two familiar terms are brought together and a relation is now for 
the first time asserted between them. In reply to this I should say that 
a relation between terms can not be asserted until it is discovered : it can 
not \x meant until it is under^lopd ; it can not be acfincifle4gtd until it is 
thought ; and these are all ways of saying that it is not a judgment at all 
until it is a relational whole involving the two terms. Before that it is 
hypothetical meaning, information, or some other form of construction 
which is not subject-matter of personal belief. Most of our adult 
thinking is of this synthetic type. We are told " Othello was a Moor," 
"Mexico is an elevated plateau," etc. ; but only as in each case the 
meaning Othello or Mexico becomes particular to a new general— the 
subject-matter being this larger whole — can 1 acknowledge the meaning 
as holding in the sphere appropriate to it. Otherwise we arc shut up to 
the quite unpsychological view that in judgment certain separate and 
static terms, each maintaining its independence, are " put in relation " 
by an activity working ab extra. As is shown later on, this same 
" conceptual " interpretation, holds tJutnighout the deveJopflient of mean- 
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I 3. Modes of Belief 

32. The position taken above, that the judgment of a subject- 
matter embodies a variable attitude of acknowledgment or 
vuiaooM belief, suggests further consideration of these vari- 
iB BaUet ations as th^y appear in t3T>icaJ assertions and proposi- 
tions. We may ask not only, " Do I acknowledge this subject- 
matter ? " and "What do I acknowledge it as ft^wg /> " — but also, 
" How do I acknowledge it' — simply, conditionally, alternatively, 
schematically ? — how ? " That is to say, there are modes in the 
outgo of beUef, as well as in the existence or reality of the object 
on which belief terminates. For example, I may say, " His morads 
aie corrupt " ; *' If this story is true, his moi^s are corrupt '* ; 
*' Either he is a fool, or his morals are corrupt " ; " He is pretending 
to be corrupt" ; " It is only a rumour that his morals are corrupt " ; 
" His morals are not corrupt," etc. The variations here are not, 
it is clear, in the meaning of the relation as to which my belief 
is or may be questioned ; such variations are given in the rela- 
tional content, "his corrupt morals." But there are variations 
HodM dt in the outgo of my belief upon the meaning pro- 
^J^*!'*^- pounded once for all in the question, " What do you 
oontent. think ? — are his morals corrupt ? " The answer, 
" This is what I think," gives this, that, or the other modal ex- 
pression of belief in the m^eaningthusset for my acknowledgment. 

This is not to say, of course, that the actual content in mind 
does not change in its setting and also in its extent, but that the 
conceptual meaning singled out for acknowledgment in the pursuit 
of a selective purpose, is held in different modes of acceptance and 
assumption through the growth of the whole content int^ the form 
finally acknowledged. I begin, let us say, with denial that Mr. A. 
is corrupt, but with the accumulation of evidence my attitude passes 
through the disjunctive, conditional and other modes until, when 
my thought of Mr. A. has changed enough to justify it, I say 
" His morals are corrupt ! " There is now an acknowledgment and 
declaration of the same subject-matter I had before rejected. 

It is not difficult to see that the variations reflect the 
different behef-attitudes which may be taken toward any of the 
controls possible to objects. The subject may in reflection 
take up an attitude toward any one of the sorts of objects given 
in reality-feeling in the modes preceding the logical — a memory 

ings La aJl the operations of reasoning. Oq analytic and synthetic prO' 
poeitjOiis, see cliap. ijc. I i. 
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attitude, a play-attitude, a sceptical attitude^ etc. This 
follows from our theory tliat judgment is a reflective process, 
mediating in thought any of the original existence spheres. 

33. We find the following modes of control, all dealing with 
meanings of un'reflective knowledge : — (i) Direct external' and 
Tue TypicAi inner control, taken up by reflection and issuing in the ' 
KodwB. Aisertorial forms of judgment (with the negatives) : 
"His morals are corrupt"; (2) Semblant and other selective 
controls issuing in Appreciative \u^L^TienX?. : "Let him be corrupt "; 1 
" Let us pretend he is corrupt " ; " Away with so corrupt a 
man ! " ; (3) Alternative controX, issuing in Disjunctive judgments : 
" He is corrupt or my informant is mistaken " ; (4) Experimental 
or schematic control, giving the Hypothesis ' : " Suppose he should 
be corrupt ! " and the Interrogative. " Is he corrupt ? " (5) the 
attitude toward accidental or Anomic constructions expressed 
in statements such as, " I dreamed he was corrupt ! " " Wh^^J 
a conceit, fancy him corrupt ! " ^H 

These attitudes toward earlier meanings shade all the way 
from ^^ acceptance with presupposition" to neutrality, the latter 
being the absence of all reference of the meaning to a control. 
We may file them for discussion in three classes, repre- 
senting, first and second, the two extremes, and third, the 
range of modes of acknowledgment between the extremes. So 
treated we have the believed as controlled, the believed as twi 
controlled or the neutral, and the partially believed. Considering 
these attitudes of belief as referring their objects to spheres or 
domainsof some sortof subsistence or existence, we may distinguish 
the spheres of Reality, Unreality, and Possibility.^ We will take 
up these three spheres for further discussion, beginning with 

^ Of course, external in the Itirge sense of what b taken to be foreign, 
not merely the physical. 

' A little later on we shall come upon another gi^St iovm, the Can- 
tinge itl, which arises only in the logical mode itself (seesecfc 25)>and is not 
placed h*r* where meanings of prelogical origin are taken up. Ci. the 
distinction brought out in chap. v. § i. between the schematism or i 
" assumption of the general " and that of the " postulation of reality." 
Ind'C^'d the tenor of our discussions later on is to show that there is 
generally what may be called a " mixed mode " of belief — an acceptance 
of an object in and for a restricted sphere or use, and a question or assump- 
tion of th-e object's further place m a larger or different sphere. Most 
judgments have presuppositions of belief, and also make assumptions of a 
further context and meaning. 

" In logic, ifaese variations constitute the "Modality" ol tlie 
responding propositions (see chap. ix. sect. 36J. • 





Unreality, confining ourselves, however, strictly to the move- 
ments of belief. The meaning of Reality itself is a topic of 
detailed discussion later on (Vol. iii). 

g 4. ASSERTORIAL JUDGMENTS 

34. (i) The question, in any preliminary consideration of 
what reality and mireality mean, is first of all that as to the pre- 
sence of a secondary sphere of reference in which the item in 
quation could find its reality. As we saw above the only sort 
of contents or objects that have no such reference are the fugi- 
tive images read off as being only psychically existent. These 
may be taken in certain conditions to have no reality, to t>e unreal, 
although recognized as existing actually in the inner life. As 
meanings their peculiarity is that they lack the behef with pre- 
suppositions, and have only the presupposition 0/ non-belief. Of 
m.y fugitive dreams I judge and declare them non-believed as 
to any further sphere of reality in which they might " make- 
good." I judge them to lack any form of control which I might 
acknowledge by my belief ; but just by my judgment I imply the 
presupposition of this belief of my own.* 

Unreality judgments, then, as attitudes of reflection, are not 
neutral in the sense of not implying belief ; on the contrary, they 
jnd^meiiti 01^*° i"iply belief ; and as meanings of thought they go 
Dnr«uty further in presupposing a mode of existence character- 
ized as*'imreal." They imply behef in no further reference beyond 
mere psychic subsistence or existence in idea. In the dualism of 
reflection realities are remote spheres of reference, each claiming 
marks which entitle it to be called a mode of reality. A meaning 
canyBeUBf set up may be referred to one or the other, or it may 
of pSttTe ^ judged to remain merely set up, merely present, 
cotttni. merely fancied, having no claim to further reference in a 
context of controlled meanings. But there remains the presupposi- 
tion of reflection itself; for all judged meanings are in experience, 
and are psychic objects as such. The judgment of un- 
Pirehie reality, therefore, is not entirely negative, nor neutral ; 
^""•"°*' it is a judgment of psychic existence." of that bare 
inwardness wherewith a fugitive fancy floats before the eye of 

*' See what is said below, chap. xi. sect. 5, oa the " Presupposition 0* 
Reflection." 

* Tti« exposition and further justification of the distinction bc^lween 
reality ia to follow in the explicit treatmciit ol reality as 
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reflection. It is not neutral in the sense of being undetermin 
but in the sense of being determined not to go either here or 
there in the aJtemative classes of the real, The presupposition 
of this sort of judgment is merely that of the sphere of reflection 
itself. 

Speaking in terms of existence we may say that such, a suld 
ject-matter has (jsychic existence — a sphere described above.' 
Its relation to those other spheres of existence to which some 
sort of reality attaches is seea in its character as being 
" fugitive " or anomic. Other sorts of experience all have 
some control which is mediated by the context presented for 
judgment. Their meanings are convertible in some sense in a 
direct control-mode. Even the psychically existent is. when 
judged real, referred to the system whose controJ 
is the subject-self. But when the psychic, the fugi^ 
live, has no moorings in any sphere beyond just 
its bare psychic happening, it mediates no further 
in this sense it is neutral. This curious ' presuppo- 
sition of the absence of control, or of unreality, may itself 
as a meaning be made object of thought and assertion. 
It then becomes predicate of a j udgment of unreality. " My 
castle-in-Spain is unreal " is such a judgment* TTie positive 
content or subject-matter is the fugitive and uncontrolled 



fnea^ning. Mere subsistence or texture becomes existence when it is in 
a sphere of special meaning, such as inner or psythic, and outer or exter- 
nal ; it becomes reality when, being giv«n ir experience, it has a further 
fcfeeeoce by judgment to a definite sphere of control. Cf. tbe passages 
on " existence " in voL i. chap, x. 5S p-' i- 

One of the bmitations of formal logic is seen here. While attempting 
to give the import of propositioris and the sorts of depeadence of one on 
another, it cannot take account of implications of meaning from one 
sphere or univeree to another. From " This is unreal " formal logic all&ws 
no inference to "This is fanciful." Many of the general treatises on 
logic do, however, become Eesa "' formal " by attempting to recognize the 
implicatioas of different modes of reality and existeoce. 

' Curious, because, as will be seen later on. it leads to a discrimination 
against this particular sort of existence — the "merely psychic" — in the 
make-up o£ the meaning ol reality. All the other apherea of existence 
seem to have some sort of " reality " assigned to them, and so to be set 
over against this, which is unreal because, as we say to one another, it ia 
" in your mind." As will be seen later on, these judgments of un- 
reality are not at all the same as those of disbelief, ordinarily described as 
" negative judgments." such as " his morals ate not cOn-upt " (discussed 
in chap. vui. i 8 ; especially sect. 24, note). 
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"caslle-in-Spain " ; but its presupposition of unreality is taken 
up for acknowledgment in the judgment which declares it> 

Beginning with this case, we will proceed to the more specific 
cases of belief. As judgments the unreal meanings are " assertorial " ; 
they express a positive belief or assertion. They differ from 
other assertorial judgments in the fact that the presupposition 
is a sphere of lack of control instead of one of a definite sort of 
control. We will call this the " unreal presuppiosition," and the 
belief which accompanies this judgment " belief in the unreal," 
AS Opposed to tlie presupposition and belief of a positive or 
■^real" control. 

35. (3) The cases of partial belief being reserved, we may 
now cite the other extreme of the assertorial judgment, in which 
Utgrtorui a meaning is assigned to u definite control over and 
antroUad 3l>ove its mere presence as subject-matter of reflection, 
■"aiw- The presupposition itself may now take form in an 
existential assertion, predicative in its character ; or it may 
remain in the background as the belief-envelope of a relational 
content. If, for example, my former judgment of unreality 
terminated upon the notion of the sea-serpent, I might either 
give the subject-matter reality by saying, "sea-serpents exist," 
or " presuppose " a common sort of existence for our discourse 
about sea-serpents, as in" sea-serpents are said to sleep in winter." 

Most of our judgments are of this latter sort ; assertorial 
judgments involving the presupposition of some sort of reality. 
They take the verbal form of the conventional "categorical " 
proposition " S is P " of the formal logic. Under this one form, 
the differences of real reference, like so many essential differences 
of psychic meaning, are effectually concealed. 

We may find it useful, as we proceed, to employ a symbolism 
to distinguish these modes ; and we may start with the symbol 
A to denote the unreal inner object, and a^B" t^o denote the 
judgment with " real " presuppositions (the sub-arc beneath the 
letters indicating the positive determination of the relation of 
the terms, and the upper cur\'e or over-arc the positive deter- 
mination of the sphere of existence). These, then, are the two 
extremes in the modal determination of belief — the meanings 

' The judgment of unrealitj' is then a good instance of a negatiou by 
"pure exclusion," as described below, chap, viii, g 7. By its positive 
marks, the fugitive Linage is excluded from the seveiBl classes that go to 
make up reaiit)'. 

* B may be cither the related predicate term or exiatencfl rendered 
predicatively. 
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unrealiCy and specific reality — " reality." we may again re- 
iterate, being a generic term (or that which is a sphere of con- 
trol — inner, outer, etc. — for the fudging process iiselj. over and 
above mere presence in the mind. 

g 5. Judgments of Appreciation as Assertorial 

36. A moment's reflection, however, cannot faO to convince 
us that there are certain differences in this function of " taking- 
How an up " or " passing-upon " earlier meanings in an 
Heui^ assertorial form of statement according as these are 
jaiem? recogniHve or selective in their type. Selective meanings 
are meanings of fuJflhnent, satisfaction, worth-while-ness. They 
embody meanings added to the mere skeletons of schematic 
or presented contexts. And the question is a very important one 
as to whether, in reflection, these meanings when taken up in belief, 
confirmed, and declared by judgment, are reduced to relational con- 
tent, in just the same way that the meanings of recognition are. 

On an earlier page a distinction of tenns has been made be- 
tween judgments of Acknowledgment and judgments of Appreci- 
ation, in anticipation of the detailed treatment of this 
very topic. That treatment is still to follow in its 
Approoiatioii.pj.|jpgj. pij,(.g below. ' In j udgments of appreciation, we 

have acknowledgment in the sphere of that control which is not 
foreign to itself but more or less selective and fulfilling of 
personal interests and purposes. The question arises as to how 
judgments of appreciation, granted they exist — whether or not 
they be exhaustive of the original worthful experience — differ 
from other judgments. 

37. Such meanings, as stt6j*ec/-»f«iK«-, do not claim a distinctive 
character ; a selective meaning like any other may be taken 

R-ta "P ^^^ asserted in judgment. They give a rela- 
tional uid tional content, expressing any sort of relation in which 
°' appreciation can be embodied. Moreover, another of 
our criteria of the reflective mode, that of the dualism of subject 
and object, is also realized in our reflection upon our experiences 
of appreciation. We can think about satisfactions, just as we 
can about anything else, as objective items of experience, There 
remains, therefore, only the one criterion left, that of hdief, 

1 See what is said in the Introduction on the two types of schematism 
thai underlie th^se judgments respectively [chap. i. g 3). The questiCni 
t>[ the limits of the logical rendering of appreciations is taken up in 
chap. Jdv. 
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whereby to distinguish these judgments from other forms of 
acknowledgment. Do they differ in this } 

38. They differ, we may reply, not in the essential act of 
acknowledgment, bnt in the different sort of control attaching 
to the meaninjg acknowledged. The meaning acknowledged as 
a judgment of appreciation is one of immediacy — a sweet taste, 
an artistic effect, etc. — and as originally constituted it does not 
allow variations of attitude. 

The difference then is this. We do not find attaching to 
our appreciative experiences a foreign control toward which 
we can take up varying attitudes of acknowledgment. We do 
Appncixnoii not say : " This milk may taste good," " This milk 
^^ tastes either good or bad," " If this milk is white it 
Control.. tastes good," " Let us assume that the milk tastes 
good " — none of these variations appear. The given milk tastes 
good or bad ! It is the milk as recognitive meaning that passes 
through the phases of belief ; the taste in each case remains fixed. 
TTie " whiteness " of the milk is a meaning fixed by the context 
and controlled externally to me ; the " goodness " of it is a mean- 
ing that requires a certain fulfilment of the requirements of taste. 
This latter is set up for objective and "common" recognition 
only with certain reservations (pointed out below, chap, xiv.). 

In other words, there is a certain immediateness about an 
experience of appreciation which at once justifies judgment 
without further reference or confirmation. Beforehand, there 
ii all manner of doubt ; the new supply of milk may be good, 
bad or indifferent. But the experience once had. the judgment 
of it is positive. Even the judgment, " I am uncertain whether 
I hke it or not," is an assertorial statement of a certain neutral 
experience of appreciation. It is the experience that is neutral ; 
the judgment of it is assertorial. 

The control of simple appreciation is then apparently indepen- 
dent of the modes of rctdity assigned to the thing which is 
appreciated.^ "Adam Bede's character pleases me " — 
u uGh or this is my appreciation ; and it may be independent 
'*"™" of the mode of reality or existence (fact, fiction, humour, 

' I say "simple" appreciation, ior in cases o( developed worth, 
artistic, economic, etc., ttieir sphere ol fulfilment or reality becomes part 
ol the meaning appreciated, thus greatly complicating the question. 
[ think it may be saiO, however, that in every case of assertion ol subjec- 
tive worth, there is the intent to oisert merely an.d not to proae. to say so 
by persona] right, not to ptopase for discuisitm and teslt»g.- 



or other) that 1 go on to assign to Adam Bede. This, oi 
course, leaves many considerations open, and so they may be lelt 
for the present. Suffice it to say that there is a relative detach- 
ment of the appreciation from the thing appreciated. Though 
assigned lo the object, the good taste is somehow itt me : I say 
/ like it, / find it so, etc And the judgment of appreciation 
confirms the finding, isolating for acknowledgment the apprecia- 
tive aspect of the entire meaning, The judgment " I like milk " 
is true of me, not of the milk ; but it is equivalent to saying, 
" I find the milk good:* 

39- This may now suffice to justify us in saying that appre- 
ciative judgments are always dssertorial. They acknou/tcdge the 
judKinoDtB aiihing to which the appreciation attaches as possible. 
^e^i^wAi's"^''^^''^'^' "*" '^"'^''^1 in this or that sphere or realm, 
*B»ertori»i. but they appreciate the thing as, once for alt, what it is 
found to he, fi-t or unfit. 

In other words, belief as judgment of appreciation has its 
reference to the sphere of inner control or satisfaction ; and 
since such control is immediate in its mode,' there can be no 

' There is indeed the subtle question, and some reader may be dis- 
posed to raise it, as to whether the thought o£ satisfaction does not m^i? 
it part of the cognitive context which is then mediate in its reference to 
the original control ; whether — to cite an instance — my assertion that 
" yesterday's breakfast was enjoyable " does not make the whole ejc- 
perience one now of lemote reference into which my present thought is 
to be in some way converted. There can be. indeed, no doubt that the 
appreciative part, no less than the rccognitive part of the past experience, 
yesterday's breakfast, may be treated in this way ; I may prove both 
by having the same bfcEiktast again. But it is still tme that / netd not 
treat my enjoyment in this way. The central sphere of the enjoyment 
part of the meaning being that also of my present selective and appre- 
ciative meaning, this latter su&ces and needs no further mediation. I 
may say. " I am uncertain whether that was a real, or a fancied, or a 
dream breakfast, but in any case I e»fi>yed it just the same, and do in 
thought again." Whatever uncertainty there may be about the proper 
assignment of the recognitive context to a sphere ol reality, such uncer- 
t9.inty do&s cot attach to the appreciatioa of it. 

Speaking of subtilties there is here the additional one, to which 
mast return again, that the sphere of the " real " which appreciative 
judgments presuppose — that of an unambiguous immediate inner exist- 
ence — is just the sphere which, as we have seen above, judgments of 
mediate behef find " unreal " — at least as to that part of its context 
described £is uncontrolled or " fugitive." The distinction is that 
already contained in the iltustration given above: the breakfast may 
be a mere fancy and thn^ " unreal," although the satisfaction oi it is saJd 
to be " real." This suggests the query, at least, whether the " real-neas " 
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doubts or hesitations. Judgment of appreciation is then always 
simply assertion or denial of the presence of a selective meaning 
or worth. It is a case of " real " presupposition and behef, 
giving its own sort of reference to reality, but in a sense different, 
as will appear later on, from the " real " belief attaching to 
recognitive meanings. It is a " real " that is in some sense more 
"singular" and "private" than are the judgments that are 
used to render it ; a matter brought out in chap, xiv. below. 

We may gather up our results so far in the accompanying 
Table B, noting only that it anticipates the conclusion of a later 
page that justifies the use of the term " problematical *' to cover 
all the forms which embody partial belief or judgments of " possi- 
bility '■ (together with the description of these judgments). 

Belief 



Unreality 
(merely psychic) 



Assertoml 
I 



Partial 

I 

Possibility 

(schematic 
existence) 

Problematical 



Reality 
("controlled" exiistence^) 
("appreciation") 

Asscrtorial 
I 



Judgments 
(and Propositions) 

Table B. Modes of Beuef in Judgment. 



§ 6. Judgments of Partial Bilief 
40. {3} Our third group of meanings is very varied. They 
fall into three great forms, all recognized in the current discussions 
of logic. As meanings in the pretogical modes we have come 
across some of them, and given them names. We may distin- 
guish, for further discussion, Problcmaiiced or schematic from 

oi appreciations is the same meaning as the "real-ness" of things. 
In seeking a solution, we should remember that it is the images, the re- 
cognitive parts of " inner " experience, that require confirmation (by 
"tertiary " conversion, see vol. i. chap, jv, § 25), not the fulfilments, the 
-'•'■ttive parts These latter arc in type what we found (vol. i. chap. x. 
~ constitute the immediate and continuous fund of the inwardly 
o " and real. 

joth the "exteroai" and the " inner," whoi the latter is ol 
qr organiied tvne (as contrasted with '" fugitive ")■ 
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Assi^riorial meanings ; and further, within the problematical, 
Hypothetical from Alternative. To these must be added a further 
meaning called the Contingent. Recalling our earlier 
remarks upon these meanings, all of which are now 
taken up in analogous judgments or propositions, we 
may distinguish them as : — 

a. Experimental statementSj rendering Semblant and Hypo- 
thetical meanings in prepositional form. 

b. Disjunctive Judgments and Propositions, rendering Alter- 
native meaning.' 

f. Conditional Judgments and Propositions, rendering Con- 
tingent meaning. 

For these the respective forms, when the belief predicate is 
explicit, are the existential propositions — 

a. Suppose sea-serpents exist. 

b. Either sea-serpents exist or the newspapers lie. 

c. If the newspapers are veracious, sea-seq>ents exist. 
When the content is relational and the belief reference is a 

pre-supposition only, we have — 

a. Suppose sea-serpents have lun^. 

b. Sea-serpents have either lungs or gills. 

c. If sea-serpents are fish, they have gills. 
41. It is dear that in the second and third we are only 

recognizing distinctions of meaning which have been taken up, 

ratified, and declared by reflection, The relation- 

•iMoraittg to ships of content, resting before under the cachet of mere 
DaWimloate- 
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acceptance or reality-feeling, now receive assertion as 
In the forms in which the reahty is 

presupposed, but not asserted, the degree of deter- 
minateness of the relation judged is the motive for the distinc- 
tions of form ; and in the existential forms the motive is 
the degree of determinateness of the assignment of the subject- 
matter to a sphere of belief. So we may arrange these forms 
mth reference to the determination both 0/ the control of the whole 
meaning, as reflected in the acknowledgment or belief of the sub- 
ject-matter, atid of the relationships which are made subject- 
matter of judgfnent, as being fully or partially established. It 
is evident from the illustration given that there are degrees of 
relative fbdty^or determinateness — in the relation of subject 
and predicate, and also degrees of relative confidence or assurance 

■ Cooaidered as embodying " grounded " implication, or logical de^ 
peadeiic«, these are later on called " inferential " (cbap. ix. } 5). 
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as to the sphere of belief within which the predication is made. 
The question of the relative independence, however, of these two 
sorts of variation is still to be discussed (see chap. viii. § 11, on 
Acceptance, Denial and Rejection "). 



§ 7. Problematical Propositions as Hypotheses 

Bi9«riiB«tui 42- {a) First in order, excluding the meanings 
****■ of the assertorial typCj ^ and AB (see sect- 35 above), 

we have the experimental or schematic mode of meaning, which 
althotigh not strictly spieaking a judgment, is in its verbal fomi 
prepositional.* 

In this the meaning is not yet subject-matter of judgment ; 
it is merely erected as a proposal for discussion, inquiry, 
and later determination. This we may denote by a 
iii(i»t«nii]- symbol for tentative meaning, ab, the small b being 
"•*■ the experimental predicate, which is not yet accepted. 

It does not have the sign of determinateness of content, thes«6-jt« 
beneath it, nor the sign of acceptance of the whole meaning in 
an act of judgment, the overbore. It is the reflective use of a 
schematic content, with the careful preservation of its essentia! 
meaning as still problematical, still open to proof or disproof. 

The indeterminateness holdsboth of the experimental content 

and also of the existential force of such meanings. In saying, 

" Suppose sea-serpents are green," I may suggest 

not only a mere relationship whereby sea-serpents 

may or may not be pictured as green ; but also, a supposition of 

belief in green sea-serpents, as existing in some sphere or other. 

» The use oi the term " proposition " for something proposed or sup- 
posed is common. There is, however, sotncthing more to be said about 
the "hypothesis "or " proposition " of science, when it arises in the logical 
mode and becomes a device for the development of Imptication— what is 
called below " proposal." For that reason I have just above called the 
meaning reached her^ *' semblant hypothesis," a meaning that is wholly 
schematic. Later on, a distinction is recognized between schematism 
of content or relation, " proposal." and that of remote control or reality, 
" postulation." While it would be confusiag to use "proposition" in 
both the current senses, thatof schematic meaning or "' assumption " in 
experimental science, and that of categorical statement in logic — ^till the 
passage oi the meaning from the former to the latter role is so normal and 
usaal that the very ambiguity of the term is suggestive. I shall confine 
the term to its logical meaning — a verbal expression of predication (see 
chap. viii.}. 
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The meaning is one of " assumption " with suspense of judgment 
pending investigation or other means of obtaining proof. When 
this passes into one of the forms of positive judgment, not only li 
the relation — green sea-serpent — established, but a presupposi- 
tion of belief also falls upon the whole meaning. But before 
this the entire meaning is really prelogical still (and for this 
reason put in sraiall letters in our symbolism). So long as it is 
schematic, it means absence of belief ' as to any sphere of 
existence, 

Accordingly, we are not able to describe such meanings as 
judgments ; they do not fulfil the belief criterion. They are 
_ expressed in the form of the proposition, the form in 

not which iudements also usually are ; but only with the 

jndBineBtB, ' '^ . ,. '.j-j-vi 

irati accompanying reservation^ embodied in veroal m- 

"tropottk." tonation. written interrogation, etc. that the meaning 

is problematical and, it may be, set up as a semblant hypothesis 

with "assumption " of some sort of reality. 

43. The placing of this meaning in the semblant mode, in our 
earlier treatment of its genetic beginnings, is here fully justified. 

a 8«in ^^^ procedure of our reflection, in treating contents 
blaat mean, experimentally, is distinctly of the nature of semblance 
*^ or make-believe. The scientific hypothesis is not only 

proposed as a content, it is aJso assumed to be, and erected as if 
it were, in some sense true^ in order that its relations and control 
may be established. It is here, as in the lower mode, made-up 
of knovra items, but treated as embodying meaning not yet 
Anally determined. 

§ S. Alternative or Disjunctive Judgments 

44. (6) The movement toward detenninateness shows itself 
in what we have above called Alternative meamng. Its genetic* 
utMTwHye motives and control have already been worked out. 
Mewiing n jg ^ meaning which suggests dual or rival deter- 
minations, each claiming to embody and express the internal 
relationships of a whole meaning, which, however, remain indeter- 
minate. The meaning is determinate as to the larger whole, within 

' In the classification of meanings according to belief givea in 
sect. 55 of this chapter, this meaning is at one extreme end of the sCEile. 
and both the asscrtorial meanings already spoken of (unreality and 
unconditional reality) are at the other end. 

' See vol, i. chap, x- § 4. 
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which the rival claims are still to be adjusted ; but indeterminate 
iwMmiiiiats ^ '** *^^ issue in one of them or the other. So far as 
«jy M ■ belief in the whole is concerned, the judgment is 

assertorial : so far as the relationships of the content 
are concerned the meaning remains problematJcaL 

TTiis is the meaning embodied in the "disjunctive "judgment 
and proposition of formal logic. It is a judgnient only with 
t,^.,„ respect to the presupposition of reality which belief 
DisjuQctiTa in the entire meaning justifies.* " Sea-serpents have 

scales or skins," presupposes belief in a sphere of 
existence in which either supposilwn may have confirmation, 
whether it be physicai existence, newspaper report, humour, etc. 
But it is not a final judgment in respect to determinateness of 
relational content ; there is suspense as to which of the possible 
assertions is to be accepted. 

45. Expressing this meaning in the same symbolism as be- 
fore, we have a or b. The over-arc of determinateness attaches to 
STtnboiie the whole meaning as (i) having a presupposition of 
^^^""^ belief, but not having the sub-arc of final relationship 
iw«joflct!T». of content. The certainty of the issue — as indeed to 
be a or b — is expressed by " is." The two alternatives are 
still put in small letters as in the schematic meanings, since 
it is {2) by the further experimental use of a and b, or one of 
them, that the disjunction or alternation is to be removed, ajid 
the terms placed in a logical relationship.* 

46. This latter mental movement is interesting as illustrating 



■ It is this presupposition.caUedby him the "real subject," bywhich 
Bradley justifies his view that the disjunctive is a categorical statement 
(Prirteipies of Logic, p. 12,1). 

• Both these points ([) and (2) were definitely stated in the writer's 
firatBlteichof thistheoryof judgment (Ha^idfcooA of Psyckol. i.. Senses and 
ItUeHect, 1st ed., p. 299). In these words^ " The disjunctive judgment has 
also a hypotfaetical reference, . . . The assertion extends only to the entire 
disjunction, aad rests suspended in. reference to the single alternatives. 
. - . There is, however, a direct mental tendency to further assertion 
by the erection &f cne of the alternatives into a hypothesis, when the 
judgment takes on a distinctly hypothetical form," 

As tar as the behef attitude is concerned, the view of Venn, Emp. 
Logic, pp. 246 f, is about the same &5 that given here, but the genetic 
order is not cxpres-sed in his view that the disjunctive " widens the refer- 
ence " of the categorical. It has indeed a wider reterence, since its 
subject-matter includes all the alternatives ; but, geijetically, the order 
is from the wider disjunctive to the narrower categorical. 

E 
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the processes of flux and transition in meaning between the 
DiBiunotioii typical recognized modes. The disjunctive judgment 
OA muB. has varying shadings from mere tentative suggestion 
TmutuoiLB of possibility to quasi-assertion of strong probability- 
or MouLUiK. ^g customarily say. " It is this or that." meaning " It 
may be this, but is probably that"; and often also, "It maybe 
either of these^ I have no means of deciding " ; and sometimes, 
again, " It may be that, but let us try this." While, that is, 
the circle of determinateness doses around the entire group of 
alternatives, it does not in just the same sense hold aloof from 
each of them. On the contrary, it has its points of emphasis. 
its selections^ its preferences, due to the attitude — the selective 
interest, the dispositional character, etc.^ — of the thinker. Some 
disjunctions should read, " It maybe that, but I hope it is this," 

47. In the further development of an alternative meaning 
three cases should be distinguished. One (i) is that already 
o«»H of spoken of in which the disjunction is motived by 
DiijnBcUoiL j-ivalry or positive duality in the issue of a single 
developing meaning. This is the case, in actual expierience, in 
which the judgment most fairly exhibits the change taking place 
1 EsdnsiTe •" ^^^ Content, by which new meaning is determined. 
AiMmauon. If it be a case of a, the dog, becoming ab, the fierce- 
dog, or ax, the tame dog, the alternative is one of exclusive 
or definite alternaiion : both cannot be true.' The form "A is 
B, orC"— the comma emphasizing the exclusion — may express 
this meaning. 

This is usually the case also in the actual use of the disjunc- 
tive proposition to express the alternative meaning. The com- 
munication to another is intended to tell him something 
rormin he does not know, and if one use this form, the sup- 

oonrarBi (►""■posi^joj^ jg (hat one is telling the other all one knows 
— that one is still uncertain whether the dog is fierce or tame.' 

(z) Yet this is not always the meaning of the disjunctive 
judgment ; it is not always exclusive, but may be indefinite as 
2, indenmte *^ inclusion. For example, when I say, " The apple 
Diajnmjtion : or the orange fell off the table," I do not mean to 
A]tBmatiBa» assert that they did not both fall off. 
ma-j be truB. j^^ ^^^^ case, to be called indefinite disjuTiction, the 
range of indeterminateness is wider. The whole meaning is 

' See the treatment of the corresponding logical meaning under the 
term " exhaustive disjunction," below, chap, iv, § 1. 

' This point has been noted in vol. i. chap, x, sect. 22. note. 
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not so shut in by a circle of belief, nor narrowed down to so 
contracted a content. I may not have the subject-matter so 
fixed that it is a question of one of the alternatives only, in my 
growing experience. On the contrary, it may be a meaning of 
a more indefinite character to which the alternation gives a 
tentative filling:. By the sentence given above I may mean, "some- 
thing fell off the table — apple, orange, or what ? " The result 
may show that both things fell, and possibly more. 

If we use the form " A is B, or C " (one of them only), for 
exclusive disjunction, then the form " A is B or C " {either or 
both may do) will serve for indefinite disjunction. This latter is 
recognized below (chap. iv. § 2) as " schematism of the general " ; 
it is interesting as showing a state of mind resting in mere 
analogy or indefinite sameness of content which may be inter- 
preted by any one of certain alternatives, all 0/ ihem being for 
the moment equally clig-ibk.^ 

(3) The third case is that called inclusive disjunction, in wluch 
mcittUTO the members of a class are assigned to one or other 
sujnaeiloiL uf certain sub-classes or terms, these sub-classes being 
either exhaustively determined or in part still indefinite. 

A form of inclusive disjunction in which the terms are exhaus- 
tive of the meaning is that which we may call " disjunction in 
extension" or "disjunction m division"; for ex[imple, "coins 
are either gold, or silver, or copper." Here the determtnateness 
of the behef appears in the exhaustion of the range or extension 
of the general class " coins " by the alternatives into which it 
is divided, "gold coins," "silver coins," etc. But the indeter- 
minateness of the content appears in the relation of general class 

' Mr. Bradley's argument IFrittctpics 0/ Logic, pp. 124 S) to the effect 
that all disjunction is exclusive, the alternatives b*;iQg " in com pa tibia, " 
seems a laboured bit oispecial pleading. He admits that the meaning ex- 
pr:sse<l is not always exclusive, but calls such a meaning " loose," " care- 
lees," " ioacciirate. " But " looseness " — that is inde&nitencss and 
oQcertaioty — ^may be part of the belief attitude the meaning is to express. 
It may be " loose *' and inaccurate to say " some " or " few," rather than 
exactly how many, but it serves a purpose when wc do not know how many, 
or when the exact how many is indifferent. All particular quantity, as 
we shall see later on, is " inaccurate " in the sense of indefinite. " Some A is 
B " means also " B is A or something else " (being both). Mr. Bradley 
»>«ms to assume that all alternative meanings are incompatible, and says 
therefore they are exclusive ; certainly not an illurtiinating argument 1 
With this position falls Mr. Bradley's special corollary to it, that the 
content of the disjunction is two hypothetical judgments (If A then not 
B, and If B then not A). Thisholds.of course, only of incompatible terms. 
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to particular case. Any one coin is one of tlie tiiree, gold, sLl\"er, 
or copper; but which it is to be is not expressed. 

This case is evidently a restating of the case of exclusive 
disjunction, from the point of view of the genera!. The inclu- 
sivcness of the general comprises the entire sphere «-ithin which 
the exclustveness of the particular alternatives holds. It 
embodies what is called below "schematism of the particular " 
in contrast with that of the " general," which appears in in- 
definite disjunction.' 

The written form for this meaning may be this : " A is B or C, 
either "' (indifferently). 

48. It is the exclusive form of disjunctive judgment, however, 
that lies in the line of progression of meaning. This we 
Bxoituiva have seen above, both in discussing the transition 
piBjniicMon from experimental to general individuation, and also 
fnrtiior in discussing opposition. The fruitful situations are 
ModdB- those of the rivalry', embarrassment, or conflict, 
which forces the issue to new adjustments and meanings. We 
accordingly find in this sort of disjunctive judgment the motive 
that urges on to the next mode of judgment, the conditional, 
So construed the disjunctive judgment means. "This or that. 
let us see wfiich " — as in the scientific disjunctions " volcanoes 
are due either to explosive or to continuous forces," " these mark- 
ings are those either of erosion or of stratification." In the 
result, the ■' either to"^ may give place to " to either." 

§ g. Contingent Meaning and Conditional Judgments 

49. (c) The contingent meaning is one which we have not 
heretofore had occasion to discuss separately, both because it is 
coBUiigreiii partly covered under the teims problematical and 
^n^ab^ hypothetical in the preceding discussions, and also 
lunKUoBL because, as a matter of fact, it arises late in the 
movement of consciousness itself. There is no prelogical motive 

* This is the much discussed case in which " eithcr-or " seems equiva- 
lentto ■' both-md," as in " human nature is either male or (emale," It 
is so equivalent, from the point of view of the general {f>ac£ Mr. Bradley's 
argument !), for it is determined as inclusive of both the particular cases. 
Eut from the point of view o£ the parttcul&r, it is an Exclusive disjtmction ; 
one person is not both. 

The difierent cases, with their varieties, are distinguished with refer- 
ence to the general anil particular foims of schematism in the treatmeDt 
of logical disjunction below, chap. iv. :§ 1. where diagrams are also given 
illustrative of their reapective "quantities." 
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for cutting the problematical or experimental meaning as a 
whole into those aspects of it which are disjunctive and tlio&e 
which are contingent. This will appear as the motives for the 
rise of contingent meaning are pointed out, along with the de- 
finition of such meaning itself. 

We have accordingly to read off a mass of meanings which are 
usually know-n by the terms " conditional," " hypothetical/* 
etc, as lalhng in the class already treated as " schera^atic " ; they 
are " proposals " and " assumptions," having the symbol, ab. The 
burnt child that dreads the fire has such a meaning and acts as 
if it judged, "if this is lire, it will burn." But it may not so 
judge. Its meaning may be only the experimental hypothetical 
of llie semblant or simple problematical sort. It may mean, 
that is, " in the presence of this thing I propose ' fire-that-burns ' 
to myself, assuming such a situation." This is not contingent 
meaning. 

50. A contingent meaning expressed in judgment is one in 
which the relative determinateness and indeterminateness of the 
factors of acknowledgment and inner relationship are the reverse 
of those belonging to the disjunctive judgment. Instead of 
belief in a whole of uncertain details, there is belief in the details 
of att uncerlatH whole. I believe the statement, "If mermaids 
sing, they play," but I have my doubts about "playing and 
coatuifMt singing mermaids." It is mere acceptance of a re- 
B^J^Ji^te lation^ meaning — a connection of terms as such. It 
u» CMUnt. IS accordingly determinate as to A and B (u-ritten in 
capitals as logical). But as (o the assertion of the AB content as 
but In ^ concept claiming acknowledgment in a sphere of 
dBMnniflaw existence — that is not part of its intention. The A 

and B are thus joined by the inner determination sign, 
the sub-arc, B if A. but they are not set in the o\er-arc of 

acknowledgment and belief. In tliis it is in contrast with tlie 

a or 6 of the disjimctive. 

51. As soon as we see the full force of this it becomes clear 
that it is not in the prelogical stages of the progression of 
PnieeicaJ meamng that the contingent is shaken free from 
JS^!J^oij the larger mass of what is problematical. For in the 
*■'""*■ prelogical the relati(jns are the reverse — a determinate 
whole going on to acquire determinateness of detail — a whole of 
habit, of vagueness of appbcation. of schematic outline, gaining 
progressively more detailed individuations. The mode in which 
a determinate content looks not forward for its issue, but back- 
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ward for its ground, as the contingent does, is not one that 
arises short of the stage in which experience itself takes form as 
;i system of ideas — that is, as logical. 

Of course, this is not to say that consciousness does not 
earlier cope with situations of the contingent type, say those of 
CenacitHifl- "^^use and effect. It does: but it interprets them by 
nuB ireati meaiiines which do not involve the contingency of one 
maaiiowBi event upon iinother. The entire fire-burn meaning, 
Meuinfi, j^^ example, is one taken in as a whole and progres- 
sively developed forwards, by accretions due to its schematic 
and experimental use. Furthermore, there is, no doubt, the 
meaning of togetherness or relationship of parts in the 
Bise &[ whole. But it must go farther to be contingent. The 
Eeneetion. j^g jg sometimes found without the bum, while the 
bum never Occurs without the fire. This is just the sort of 
situation which motives logical individuation : the de- 
T«fitinant or termmiition of a general meaning through tfiscn- 
pajtuuiara. ^(■„(,;,'y(; and selective treatment of fiartutdars. The 
meaning arises which hits off the cases "(some) fires with 
burns " and " all bums with fires '* in a single judgment ; " If 
bums then fires." This is contingent. It may be characterilied 
as a judgmeni of ;i one-sided relation of dependence.' It clearly 
involves two general concepts which overlap, but are not coin- 
cident — a meaning of reflection. 

The force of the contingent appears more emphatically when 
we bring out the intent given to the subject term "fire" in 
the disjunctive meaning, " lire with or without bums." The 
determinate whole meaning here is of uncertain detail, a true 
disjunctive ; while in the judgment " if bums, then fire," the 
meaning is of determinate details in a whole whose existence in 
any actual sphere may not be asserted. 

52. It may be said that contingent meaning may be rtcipro- 
cal — two-sided or mutual — each term being contingent upon the 
imtuia other. Of course, in reflection such a reciprocal rela- 

marfroTe"'' ^ion may be meant .= But in the prelogical modes it 
inerneas would not be contingency at all, but mere together- 

' Just whal sucli a relation means we find later on to be simplj' that ot 
established uniiy or identity indiWduated in judgment. The mearing 
"if fire, then (firc-1 bum " is the judgment in whicti the identity of " tire ■" 
is achnowlcdged in the new setting or situation " firG-that^biiins," See 
ehap. xi. M 2. 3, 

A jinlpmcnl of reciprocal contingency does not add anything to the 
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ness of parts in a total mefining — ^as is the case withevery cognition 
as such taken as one object, e.g., "apple-red," "red-apple" — 
with no motive to the isolation, of a contingent meaning as 
nauiiiMor such. Contingency seems to arise in situiilions which 
*^*'*'*"- give a preponderant role — that of adequate condi- 
tion — to the antecedent term, and a relative invariability of 
occurrence to the subsequent term, a relation which may fail 
when the terms are reversed.^ 

Contingent meaning is, therefore,, logical. It takes the form 
of the conditional^ judgment, " If sea-serpents are scaly, they are 
Continent ft^'*" What is asserted is the relation between scaJy- 
MMBjBgii ness and fish ; the content is determinate. What is 
left unasserted, indetemiinate, isa sphere of existence 
in which the •' scaly-fish sea-serpent " combination is realized. 

53- The important thing to note about this mode of judgment 
is, that in it the logical criterion is carried over to the content, to 
cntnioa '^ .assertion of a relation within the whole meaning, 
Mirtwi oT«r which is independent of the thinker's attitude of 
Reution m belief or disbelief towards the whole. It is pecu- 
* " ^ tiarly a meaning of reflection because it marks and 
proceeds upon this distinction. There is the recognition of a 
sort of independence, on the part of the thought context — of the 

meamag oi contingency ; it only gives a meaning in wlticli two contingent 
relations are togettier assprted. one reversing the subject-predicate 
relation of the other. It is equivalent to the compound meaQing. " A if 
B. and B if A." As a fuller meaning, however, this in turn is fruitful, 
especially as underlying judgments of identity and cause. In arguing 
that " a hypothetical judgment, when ideally complete, must be a reci- 
procal judgment." Bosanquct (Logic, I, pp. 261 fifj seems to mean, if I 
understand him, a judgment ot identity reached either by inclusion in 
a " system, " with reference to which the terms are abstracted, or by some 
other motive which exclude* irrelevant elements from both terms ol the 
relation of "conditioning." No doubt the principle of " identity," whicb 
serves as law of " ground," a in this sense one of reciprocal coatiagency. 

' This IS taken account of in the rules of " logical conversion," or 
reveraal ol subject and predicate. If all contingent judgments were re- 
ciprocal, all universal propositions could lie " simply " converted. 

* The term " conditional " is used to denote only those judgments ia 
which contingent meaning is expressed. The term " hypothetical pro- 
position," commonly used in the logical text-bonks, may be retained for 
statements of the form. "If S then P," considered as propositions, 
and expressing hypothetical meaning as defined in vol, i. chap. x. sect, zi f. 
Both the hypothetical and the contingent judgments may be called 
problematical, inasmuch as one or other of the sorts oi determination 
rsmains tn qu^tion in each. 
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experience-system — as holding together merely by its immanen 
fttiut from relationships, whatever one's attitude to it may be. 
ooniroL jf [^ (hg beginning of a new form of presuf>positiot\, 
that called "ground" or "reason." In ground or reason, 
the justification of a thought-content is placed not in the 
attitude of the thinker, nor in the secondary reference to a remote 
pMBnppoBi context by what the thinker's belief is secured ; but 
aroitad or ^" ^^^ relationships of subject-ma Iter itsdf, hy which the 
ReiBOQ, meaning is self-consisletU and self -maintaining.^ In 

the terms of the formal logic of propositions this is a transition 
from '■ modality " to " relation," from the mode of acceptan^ 
to that of the relation of terms. 

This is the force of the conditional judgment. When 
say, " If S, then P," I assert not only the contingency of P upon 
S, but also the lack of dependence of the proposition upon my 
belief in the existence of either. 1 remove the presupposition 
of existence in any specific mode, and invoke the presupposi- 
tion of what may be called an "enabling" type of relation. 
This contingent meaning hes at the root ol implication, there- 
fore, since it deals with what is set up in idea or under the pre- 
supposition of reflection only. All " inference "" rests upon this 
fact that what is " contingent " as to belief — the acceptance of 
one term being contingent upon the acceptance of another is 
necessary as to relation — the presence of one term implying the 
presence of the other. As a proposition, it is "inferential." 
It may be said that it is impossible for reflection thus to dis- 
pense with a real -reference of its content ; and this is in a sense 
true. But the force of the contingent judgment is that of its 
being so cut off. We find it best in cases of the pure abstrac- 
tion of relation as such (see chap. xi. § 5. and the discussion of 
"pure exclusion" in chap. viii. § 7). Butthe referenceto "reaUty," 
so far as it is there, may be of the nature of " postulation " itself 
hypothetical. When saying, " if A then B," we intend also 
"if there be a world in which there is A." 

54. This exhausts, in my opinion, the modes of belief em- 
bodied in typical judgments. Other propositions called judg- 
Ttess ments are reducible as meanings to these, or to those 

M&auattiia earlier forms of meaning which are prelogical. The 
opening for other typical modes would be found, of 
course, did they exist, under the heading called " Judgments of 

^ What is discussed below (chap. x. | i) as the " reasonableness 
a system of implication ; see also chap, xi., especially § 5. 
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Partial Belief," m wliich three modes have now been distin- 
guished. It is difficult, however, to see where sucii a meaning 
barrtas could fall whcQ It is remembered that the variations 
SwtoHi? in determinateness and indeterminateness can only 
ut Cu«s. occur in the two factors of content and control — 
relation and belief. But within the types pointed out there 
are all the sub- varieties of relation and acceptance which our 
special purposes of treatment may distinguish, our practical 
intercourse allow, and our language be made to embody. 

55. Summing up theconciusions of these paragraphs, we may 
bring together symbolically the modes of acknowledgment, 
Bfanind rs^S^ng them in their true genetic order, from proble- 
ijintioUnD. niatical meanings in prelogical form, which are not 
yet judgments, through partial-behef judgments to assertorial 
jud^nents, as follows, the small letters denoting prelogical and 
the capitals logical meaning : — 

1, Problematical — 

1. ab. Experimental meaning, lack of determination in 
judgment. 

2. a or b. AJtemative meaning, disjunctive judgment. 

3. BifA. Contmgent meaning, conditional judgment, 

2. Assertorial — 

4. AB. Detennination as real, categorical judgment. 

5. A. Determination as unreal, categorical judgment. 

6. AB. Selective meaning, appreciative judgment. 

It may be added that in the case of the existential judg- 
ment proper, the determinate control acknowledged in belief, 
Sxtobuw symbolized in the figures by the over-arc, is 
udjrortti ,',(5p;^ made ptedicaU, taking the place of the content 
rredl»t«a B, As predicate, B may be any object oj thought, 
and the belief or fact of determinate control may itself be and 
is on occasion such an object. Similarly the presence of selec- 
tive meaning in judgments of appreciation may be what B 
denotes, since it is the predicate attached to the subject-matter 
that expresses the appreciation. In the judgment "oranges 
taste good " the predicate is the appreciative meaning " good 
taste." 

Topic or Having in this chapter treated of the Acknowledg- 

ww^™ rf """"^ of Belief, the criterion of logical function, we 
coBwnt have yet to take up RclaiioH, as mark of content. 
If we should describe the murks of the meaning of a judgment 
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as those of a relational whole, we could then say that belief is 
its differentia.^ The marks as such will demand consideration 
later on (chaps, vi.-ix.) after the subjects of " common 
acknowledgment," " acknowledgment of the problematical " 
and " contingent acknowledgment " have had discussion. 

' This is the way it is put in some treatises ; see the writer's Handbook 
of Psychol, j., ist ed., p. 288. In that work (2nd ed., p. 293) it is also 
pointed out that Venn, in his Empirical Logic, pp. 243—250, opens the 
way to a classification and treatment of judgments according to the sort 
and amount of belief they embody. This is the method of treatment of 
my present text, where I think it is for the first time carried through. 
Its relation to the underlying thought of Bradley's treatment has been 
spoken of in an earlier note. On this point Bradley is explicit, saying 
(loe. cit. p. 14), " The differentia of judgment will be found in what differ- 
ences the content as asserted from Uie content as merely suggested." 



Chapter III 

COMMON ACCEPTAN'CE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

S I. Stages of Commok Meaning 

1. In an earlier discussion the different types of common 
meaning were distinguished', and the promise was made that 
we should attempt to trace these types respectively in tlie 
modes in which they arise. To that task we may now address 
ourselves, the material being organized with reference to that 
progress in "acceptance" which culminates in the " acknow- 
ledgment " of judgment. 

Our task has been made somewhat less difficult, by reason of 
the progress made in the foregoing chapters, which have brought 
wb will Con- us well into the logical mode as such ; and we may now 
5l*^^?*°*^abbreviate the consideration of the prelogical modes 
ioEieaiFoniiB.\^-itji reference to this discussion, by working back- 
wards from the logical to the prelogical. Our question will 
be, first, what form of common meaning attaches to logical 
consciousness — consciousness in which judging takes place 
— ^and second, what sorts of common meaning are present 
when the logical function is absent, This method of dis- 
cussion will henceforth be profitable, seeing that we are now 
fairly familiar with the t3^ical modes of cognitive process, and 
are prepared in a general way for their characteristic variations 
of meaning- 

2. At the outset, however, certain general distinctions in 
■common meaning appear, which we may now describe. 

(i) In the first place, it is very evident that all judgments 
which explicitly invoke the corresponding judgments of other 



' Vol. i, chap. vti. §§ 4-g, where " aggregate," " syndoxic," and other 
ionns are distinguished sod aamed. 
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individuals are common meanings in the sense named above 

" syndoxic ".' We shall have, therefore, to ask as to 

ByTMtono the limits and differentia of such judgments. Let 

jndgmeaw. ^^ ^^j, ^^^^^ " syndoxic judgments." This problem 

will involve that as to the possible presence of common meaning 
in one's judgments when they do not explicitly carry reference 
to others. That is, we must ask how far judgments which are 
not psychically common — not explicitly common in the mean- 
ing given them by the judging person — are nevertheless in their 
meaning what they are only because they are fit to be com- 
mvn, or in some way presuppose or implicate comtrton accept- 
ance. For exLimple. the extreme case is that of a judgment of 
existence of a physical object. How far is such a judgment 
indebted to or moulded upon the common recognition of the 
object by other persons in such a way that this fact is 
engrained in the intent or belief-presupposition of the judgment ? 

(2) We must ask in what sense cognitive process, which is not 

reflective, not issuing in judgments at all but betoneinc 
Common to earlier modes, has common meanmgs. buch mean- 
itwniiig. jngs -we may investigate under the heading of '"pre- 
logical common meaning "—the term " prelogical " including 
the quasi-logical modes, as we]] as those which are still earlier. 

(3) It will also be interesting to ask as to what forms common 

meanings take on in cases involving the reftnements of 
PU6UC Mean- what We have called " social " and " public " meaning : 
^^^ cases embodying further development, in the hyper- 

Jogical modes, of the type of meaning called " syndoxic." • 



§ 2. All Judgments Syndoxic 

3. When we recall, at the outset, the definition of syndoxic 
meaning, and put beside it the full understanding of what is 
Au judgBiMit t^aJled judgment, an important truth comes wthin our 
liSyaiioKic |^pn. This truth may be formulated simply in these 
terms : all judgment az such is syndoxic. 

This I call important, in the sense that it is far-reaching and 

^jjjjgjgj.j,^g illuminating if it be true. It means that the psychic 

hmdIjis function whereby objective meanings and contents 

are taken up m the mode of reflection and held as 

' I.e., meaaings not only held " in common " or " aggregately/' but 
aJso held " aa common " (see the table given in vol. i. chap, vii., seel. 27). 

" This last topic must await the treatment of the byper-loglca! mwles 
in volume iii. 
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a context of ideas or experiences, always establishes an experi- 
ence which is common in the sense thai Us meaning is meant as 
common.^ This is to say that a single mind always takes its 
experience as such^ts world of established ideas organized in 
a system of judgments— to be. at the same time, the experience 
or world of ideas of other minds as well, so far as they have the 
same data to go upon. This follows from certain positions which 
have been made out in the preceding pages. To these we may 
first attend, and afterwards consider the apparent exceptions to 
tfie statement. 

4- Experience, in the sense now adopted, is a system of 
meanings, taken over from the preceding modes of individuation, 
fBtemwiti ''^*^ constituted as a reflective content. The pre- 
frt ^y"^" ? ceding individuations upon which the process pro- 
u««iL«ni ceeds, are those of the development of both the 
ftnd oaireiMLg^j^j ^^ interest, the recognJtive and the selective or 
appreciative.^ Let us speak first of the former of these. 

I. The recognitive meaning or context we found to pass 
through a stage of individuation, in which the meanmg derived 
from recognition takes on general and universal significance.' It 
is indeed in judgments of recognitive meaning that "generals" 
and" universals" are established and acknowledged as contents 
oi thought. The function whereby tliis is done is, moreover, as 
we have seen in chapter ii. § 2, of the essence of judgment, 
which is just the acknowledgment of the stage reached in the 
progress of general and particular meanings. 

In the aspect in which such a meaning is individuated 
as universal, we find the point of departure for its further inter- 
pretation as syndoxic. It is universal in that it is a 
fi*] u a*u-M- meaning established by a process applicable to repeated 
pMOBg. particular cases. In so far as the meaning departed 
from that of the recognitive type, or was individuated not 
as universal but as singular, it would represent a variation 
toward the fulfilment of a spiecial personal interest, or the 
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^ To say. " meant as common," it may be remarked at this early stage 
of the discMssion, is not to say actually accepted by others, but accepted 
by roe as "appropriate" terminus of common psychic process, as fully 
explained he low. 

' It bas been painted out that both the recognitions and the selective 
appreciations o{ the unreflective mental life are built into a common 
reflective conteict of theoretical interest. 

* See vol. i. chap. x. | 5. 
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satisfaction o( '^ caprice.' Such a meaning we recur to below. 
But the relation of recurrence or " identity in difference " in th* 
application of the general meaning to its particulars, is ipso facto 
universal. And upon this the further aspect of meaning now 
ensues, that this universal or self-repeating meaning 15 also 
repeatabk in other minds as well. This aspect it is which comes 
when the meaning already established as thus sdj -rep eating for 
cases appears as presupposition of judgment ; it becomes sW/- 
repcating for minds. This we may explain further. 

5. Judgment is the function of personal acknowledgment and 
ratification. The control of reflection isolates the meaning as 
It u ftiflo what it is in the experience of a thinker. This 
in'mrM-'"^ arknowledged context, just because it is isolated by a 
j^nerauy. subjective Of psychic factor of control, constitutes a 
meaning which is self-repeating, a common ''idea" for atty such 
control or subject. The subject that now thinks the meaning 
is the control function of the system of meaning which it 
thinks ; and the outcome of the movement is that tk^ content 
which becomes experience for thinking becomes also experience fit 
for any and all thinkers. 

It cannot fail to be so, indeed, unless there be some re- 
servation whereby the process, by a special movement, secures 
its own privacy or denies itself common character. Such we have 
seen to be the case in meanings of which some " singulars " are 
*xample5. But they stand out just in this from tlie normal case oi 
judgments of experience ; to these no such privacy is attached ; 
and it remains to be questioned whether meanings which have the 
reservation of " privacy " can rise to the status of judgments at 
all. This we are to discuss below. 

6. The two factors involved, therefore, are so far these. 

First, the individuation of a meaning as general makes it universal, 

8«if-HepBU- because through its application to the particulars 

ttonofCon- it is once for all established as self-repeating. And 
troi Faowf J .. ,. 1 ■ u 1 f ■ 1 ^ 

second, the movement which makes it tmiversal to 

one typical thinker makes it a meaning lit for idl thinkers, inas- 
much as that movement implicates no further control by which 
the individuation could result differently. The self-ref)etition 
of the content involves the self-repetition of the control 
function ; and it becomes this and no other content to every such 

' This may be said here, pending the discussion below of the " cssen- 
ti^y " ot objectively siAgul&r, which is found to involve a special sort of 
generalisation (see chap. x. sect. .?o and chap. xiv. §J 4, 8.) 
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process. The judgments of others are simply cases of the self- 
repetition of the control. In other words, the control of reflec- 
tion as such is the common presupposition and intent of judg- 
ment. 

To illustrate, I cannot judge the term " fjxed star " as general, 
as in thejudgment" the fixed stars are those that twinkle," with- 
out making a meaning which is universally true of fixed stars ; 
-roMttiKc" and I cannot judge this universal meaning to hold for 
uaiTBAaxie ^dl the particular fixed stars without making the fact 
"•■"*^- that they arc such to thought pn.rtoi the meaning which 
is thus universal. That is, " twinkling fixed stars'" becomes a 
syndoxic meaning. It is not only universal meaning for experi- 
ence, but also meaning for universal experience. It is then true 
that a judgment which consCiiuUs a ineaning as universal for a 
Process oj thought, also universalizes the process of thought by which 
that meaning is constituted. 

y. The same result appears, from a different point of view, 
when we analyse the meaning as a whole with reference to the 
Experieate iB interests involved. The recognized content of ex- 
^J[^.y^|^'perience is meaning in the sense of context, while the 
laff- fact that it is experience to the knower gives it the 

additional element of meaning of the type called presupposition 
or intent ; for the judgment means that the contest is not only 
objective, as in the eariier modes, but also experience — a system 
of ideas expressing fulfilment of the intent or belief of a subject. 
This suggests a meaning of the type described as "sembled " ' 
— a meaning presupposing inner control and psycliic life — in 
the respect that the context is necessarily held in an experience 
or inner control. AU experience as such is in (his respect a semblcd 
meaning ; it is not only context, it is also a developing inner lije. 
It follows that such a content is the same to each self to which 
its determination as experience is present ; tliat is, to put it in 
the terms used above, the subject having the experience intends 
any process oj constituting this experience as well as this experience 
as constituted by his own process. 

8, Another quite valid argument is this : any judgment es- 
tablishing the logical identity of the judging function would find 
iigument its particular illustrations in successive operations of 
raSTto"** "'^^ function, apart from the special contents of 
idsnuty the several cases. But the determination in the con- 
crete case of any one of my judgments is a matter of content. 
'Vol. I, chap. vi. §6. 
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There would be no difference, therefore, between the cases of 
different judgments oj my own, and judgments oj myscij and others. 
as regards the identical function ; the differences in both cases 
alike would arise only from differences of content- Lacking such 
differences, the judgments would be identical both in function and 
in cpntent.^ That is. the content once determined for one act 
of judgment would be the same for other acts of judgment. 
whether they were my own or another person's. 

In other words, whatever assurance I may have, whatever 
reason for believing, that I will to-morrow accept my judgment 
of to-day. extends, by the same right, to my attitude toward 
another's acceptance 0/ my judgment of to-day. 

g. There is, yet again, another way of getting at the same 
result. The difference, in the earlier modes, between the self- 
content and other obiects was, it will be remembered, 
11 aiw&ya that the external control of the latter separated on 
iM^^° the object called external from the inner hfe of the 
B|uuv«. perceiver. So that while the self is a content in- 
trinsically subject to ejection, and to identical reading from one 
mind to another, external objects evidently cannot be so 
treated. In other words, minds, even in the prelogical modes, 
are always in large part identical and syndoxic, while things may 
be only " aggregate " meanings. But the progression into the mode 
of reflection, lias been to reinstate a mediate control in which 
^^^ the direct extra-psychic control is no longer operative. 

Oonuat iB The entire system of external objects, hanging to- 
B]M Ts o. ggd^gj. under its own organization in a context, is 
passed over to the inner realm and becomes the content of the 
thought processes of a self. The control now becomes the jjsychic 
act of judgment. The subject of control claims and ouTis the 
entire organization of ideas as its experience — as making up its 

' In another connection (sect. ^$, note) it is pointed out that there is 
no logical difference between tlie successive sel {'experiences, utiliied in 
the conversion ot images into perceptions — both being individuated 
as self -experiences — and the synchronous self-ex jjeritnccs of self and 
others utilized in the conversion o£ one's thoughts into those of an- 
other. That is, in the logical m^de " primary- " and " secondary " con- 
trol lose their difference. The successive i>crsonal scli-thoughts of one 
person illustrate the identity of self-lunctiun ; and so, in precisely tlie 
sime sense, do the concuiTent aelf-thoughts of separate persons. The 
characteristic diflcrences area matter of the further individuation of per- 
sona as singular. The principle is worked out under Ihe heading ' ' Diffei- 
ence of DiscemibEes " in chap, xiv, S <)■ See also sect. 51 below. 
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very self, the "me" of the whole of experience. 
jBdfnuiKU at once available for ejection. AH other selves are 
2^*^^^ subjects also, and all subjects are subjects of experi- 
cantrol eace ; the whole of experience is yours as well as mine 
unless there be characters of personal or private meaning which 
I have right and reason to reserve from the body of my ejection. 
A self is a function of ratitication and endorsement of the one 
system of organization in experience, and all ratified and 
endorsed meanings are therefore common to all judging selvK. 

10. It may be said in opposition to this that just by being 
taken up into experience, under mediate control, a common 
oiijBction content of perception might lose that stable resistance, 
UMM^Bort °'' other mark, by which the common or syndoxic 
oommun, character for different minds might be established, 
"Surely," it will be said "my thought of a table is less truly 
common to me and you than is our percept table which arises 
when the object is touched and seen by us in common." 

This is in a sense true ; it is not the same commonness, but 
a new commonness that judgment establishes, It proceeds 
upon the old and confirms it upon a new level. The judged table 
is part of a context of experience ; and not only the perceptual but 
all theothermeanings of the table go to make it up. The result 
is a sj/stem of related meanings in which this table stands for 
one case. My judgment in asserting the one case asserts the 
whole class of experiences for me, you, and other competent 
obser\'er5. Another's judgment is not correctly read by me except 
by that ejection of my own experience of the table that gives 
him the same control processes that my experience now presup- 
poses. So while we might not have the same perceptual 
meanings, still the judgment must render them as a common 
class-experience. 

The various ways now suggested of looking at the topic 
are simply paths converging to the same conclusion ; they do 
not cite new facts, respectively, nor stand each independent 
of the others. But when we put together these aspects of the 
problem, the truth that commonness of meaning is a presup- 
position of judgment stands out, I think, as fully proved. 

11. The bearing of this appears very evident when we con- 

sider the case which seem to present the chief ex- 
Mwjiing not ception to it : the case of judgment which is explicitly 
M -ttp6i "^-pi-ivate, in the sense of not only not presented as 
held by other thinkers besides myself, but presented ^s not being 
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w held. This case yields readily to analysis in support of our 
sent contention. Such aso-called judgment may not be self -repeat- 
ing as a universal meaning ; it is then not a truly established 
norimiTmaiS*^"^''^ Lacking in this respect, it is not a jtsdgmfnj' 
at all in the sense in which we use that tem^f 
Just in so far as I include in my meaning the possibility 
or the reality of Others' not accepting it aha^ I impair it5 
It tt not closed judgmental intent to myself as well. For it 
i's^uilu"**'"'" becomes so far lacking in determmation that 
Ml MoaniiiE. its control ttiay issue in variations upon my prescnl 
experience. This destroys its character as object of judgment, 
for it reduces it to the hypothetical, alternative, of other instru- 
mental mode of meaning which is not general nor universal.* 

For exwnple, when I say " I believe my gnindfather's ghost 
to exist, but I don't expect yon to believe it," it is the second 
clause that asserts the privacy of the meaning. This second 
clause may express either of two meanings : the one, 
evidence would not convince you," which removes the p 
supposition of a control sphere for my own belief ; or the oth 
" this is not a matter of evidence, but of personal acceptance," 
which in turn makes the meaning one of selective force. Fully 
stated the two meanings are, (i) I accept this giiost, but not as a 
case of a class of which you might also find an illustration for 
my acceptance — not a case, that is, of a general class under an 
objective control which my judgment is now acknowledging as 
the only one possible ; and (2) I accept this ghost because I 
elect to — because it satisfies my interest and purpose so to do. 
The former is not a judgmental meaning ; the latter, a selective 
and appreciative meaning, is to be treated separately below 
(sect, ig, see also chap. viii. § g). 

12. The matter seems plain in the case inwhicha disjunctive 
proposition is made. This is a real judgment in respect to the 
ni8 risjimo- '^'^'^'^ meaning. Its presupposition of belief is universal 
BYBJudginentand svndoxic. I expect the disjunction to be recoe- 
nized and judged to be such by others as it is by myself. 
The indeterminate details, which are not yet stated for accept- 
ance by others, are also those which are not yet matter of separate 
judgment by me. " Sea-serpents are mammals or fish " asserts 

' This is true so far as the admiaaion of another's diflercnt judgment 
upon the same data is also an admission that one's own judgment might 
be diflercnt. The case of mere lack Of prevalence or catholicity is of 
cour^ not involved (see chap. vi. § S). 



a Sphere of common acceptance, but does not judge as between 
the alternatives. 

13. Further illustration and confirmation is afforded, also, 
by another extreme case : that in which something is really 
pjj^jg quite private in the sense of entering into only one 
Imtrnan person's psychic field, say a recognized illusion. In 

this case, the meaning may be in its type a matter of 
immediate psychic presence, not made over into the body of 
ideas, nor made part of a systematized context of experience. 
This indicates that it is not judged, not taken up as reflective or 
theoretical meaning. If, on the contrary, it be judged " unreal," 
it then becomes syndoxic as illustrating the "'unreal" class, 
accepted and recognized as unreal by others also. 

The case is different when consciousness refuses to give such 
an image or object any syndoxic or common meaning. In that 
case there is a real judgment of privacy or singularity ; 
JndBmont* and we have then a second great class of judgments 
' to consider : those which do not terminate in universal 

but in singular meanings. To this we return below, as well as 
to the consideration of those selective meanings which we allow 
each other to entertain and judge in relative privacy. 

14. The essence of the matter, SO far as we have gone, is 
that experience, as judged content, is constituted by a progres- 
■emnine and sion of factors present in the earlier semblant mode, 
toTX't^'S and struggling for a higher adjustment. The adjust- 
•"' ment effected is just the passage into the mode char- 
acterized by a control-self over against the content of which it 
is the control. It is just as necessary that one of these factorSj 
the control, should be what it turns out to be, as that the other, 
the content, should. The case in which the judgment issues in 
a universal or self- repeating content, is the case also in which 
the control-self is one which justifies this content and this 
only. To import the meaning that a different result might 
come out of the data in another's thought, would be to impair 
the universality of meaning which is the distinctive result of the 
indi\iduation upon which the entire movement depends. 

15. The objection arises that, as matter of fact, nothing is so 
variable as opinion ; that is, as the different judgments which 
^. . different men form on the same subject-matter ; and 
m; aa a that we e.xpect more than half of our judgments to be 

rejected and finally disproved. The fact which this 
objection pwints out is, of course, to be fully admitted ; but there 
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are two qualifications which destroy its force as an obj* 
tion. 

(i) In the first place, it Is the psychic point of view, that of 
syndoxic meaning, from which the claim is made that all ]udg- 
whMi twawa "i^*'^ is common. This does not tieces&arily mean 
ot4Mm«tM7 that we cannot, from the psychological point of view, 
compare judgments and opinions as held by different minds, 
and lind them diverse. That would be to say that all judg^ 
ment is " con-aggregate " — held, that is, not only as com- 
mon to me and others, but abo In common by me witl^_ 
others — which need not be true. Of course, there is n^| 
limit to the passing of various possible quasi-experiences, 
opinions, knowledges through our minds, comparing then^_ 
objectively, and discarding some of them ; and even tha^ 
opinions of yesterday, now revised, let us say, by a new act of 
judgment, may be reflected upon and criticised. We may indeed^— 
treat our own present opinion objectively and anticipate it^H 
criticism ; but that is just to make it, from the psychic point of view, 
a hypothetical meaning of a type no longer a judgment. The^ 
essential fact upon which future revision would procee^^J 
would be the giving up of that psychic confidence in the present^^ 
Rnd HyiW' opinion which is the presupposition of judgment 
tiiettcaUy. This confidence requires the maintenance of 
psychic point of view with the presuppositions which it make 
Once impair this, even by supposing oneself possibly mistakt 
and schematic asswnption lakes Ike place of judgment. 

(2) It should be remembered that it is not the unratified,' 
instrumental schema, the hypothetical and experimental mean- 

HypoUietiMa '"§■ ^^^^ '^ ^^^^ *° ^ always syndoxic. It is just 
MeiiniiiEs the character of such meaning that it is still st 
^yox may j^^^^^^^ gjy| ^^y QpijiiQji^ stjn riot endorsed as being 

Byimoxic. cognized in the context of experience as a whole. Sue 
meanings as these are not judgments at all. They may or may" 
not be held as common to self and others. What they lack is 
the ratification or acknowledgment which comes through the 
issue of the subjective control processes in an act of judgment. 
Judgment is not a process of stirring up doubt, but a process of^^ 
declaring behef ; not a process instrumental to adjustment, bu|^| 
the adjustment itself, terminating in its own meaning. So soon 
as we reach a state of judgment, then the expectation of variation, 
of opinion about the same data — what we call the evidence 
proof — at once disappears. The coming of the judgment is t 
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ilfilment at once of the interest in the relational adjustment oi 
the data, and also of that in the subjective function of control, 
i6. II. Taking up the case not covered under the heading of 
general meaning we tind that they may be reduced in 
type to two : those judgments in which lack of participa- 
tion by others is intended and thosf^ in whicli such par- 
ticipation i& impossible. They may be illustrated by such pro- 
positions as these : (i) *' I alone l>elieve my grandfather's ghost 
to exist, because (2) I alone can feel his presence." 
(1) smguiar Here there is a statement of singular objective in- 
uMi]a)'^^"di\iduation, the one ghost only; and further a 
nuEvvnts. statement of a private event, the feeling of his presence. 
We will take up the second clause first, seeing that as conveying 
a type of meaning it can be reduced to the first. 

17. Wiien we talk about a purely private event, a feeling, 
say, we make this event object of thought and communication. 
ffint^ However purely affective a chill may be, for example, 
Bnataue I take it up in idea and make it a term of experi- 
ence when I say. " I feel cold." It has become now an event 
Bide objecu of that connected inner context called, as 1 look back 
ofEnwiwiMupoii it^ niy experience. It must, therefore, being an 
object, be indi\iduated as a meaning in some mode of objective 
subsistence. This means it is made either a case of a general 

meaning—" my feeling is that of cold "-—or that it is 
cener&ior SO bare of all schematization and general force that 
Buiffnur. it is a singular. In the former case, it is at once, for 
the reasons given above, classed as syndoxic, since the general class 
to which it belongs is a meaning in which other persons join, 
and by which they now interpret this. So while we may contend 
that the cold feeling is private, we must allow that the judgment, 

'* 1 feel cold," is common, so far as it employs the 
tbey&ra meaning cold as a general. Here, of course, we must 
Bjndozic . ijgaj- iji mind the Caution given above. The judgment 
does not intend " you are also feeling cold " or " you before this 
were thinking that I was feeling cold," but my meaning is 
that you and others, so far as you might have the data of experience 
for a judgment sitih as I am fitakirtg, would reach a common 
judgment with me. In other words, if you felt exactly as I now do, 
you also would be justified in saying " I feel cold," tmd not in 
Saying " I do not feel cold" ; you would identify and class the 
feeling as I do. 

18. The other case — mentioned above as that in which there is 
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individuation uf a singular — falls into the large class already 
distinguished which is to come up forthwith for discussion. 

I have intentionally pursued the method of exclusion in this' 
discussion, narrowing the problem down to singular objects as 
such, because it enables us to still further "pool" 
our issues. It will be remembered that we started with 
the distinction of meanings as recognitive and selective. Sa^j 
far we have disposed of all the recognitive meanings save tlu^H 
Theyra-iBB singiilai. ft now remains to treat of the selective ^^ 
BoUMiT^ "^ meanings, and show that they either do not become 
MeaningB, judgments at all, or that if they do they too take 
the form of singular meanings. It is only, of course, cases 
which they become judgments that ooncem us here. 

ig. In other chapters, full discussion is given to the questi 
of the logical individuation of selective meanings of the extreme 
TheEitrame type commonly known as "appreciations " (chap. ii. §5, ._i 
^^^"■^K-and chap. xiv. g§ 4 ff). It is shown that judgmentsfB 
AppreeU-Uon-of appreciation are subject to the same criteria as 
are judgments of anyotlier sort. The function is the same, the 
AipnactioB content or subject-matter alone is different. They are 
tbayue shown above, indeed ^chap. ii. § 5),' to be assertorial 
judgments, presupposing either the "remote" control of an 
established context of past experience, Or the immediate givett- 
ness of the psychic sphere itself. 

When I say, "I am having fun," I judge the object 
" fun " or pleasure in the modes of general or singular meaning, 
precisely as when I say. " I am analysing a nen'e." The result 
gives a meaning either general, as when I make a statement 
QtUier about fun, or singular as when I declare my present fun 

Gsnaraior to be pecuhar and indescribable. So it is only this 
Pgnnerte latter case again that concerns us ; for we have found 
yn oxio. that all general meanings are syndoxic- Our progress, 
therefore, now consists in this, that we find many appreciations 
or selective meanings also^when taken up in judgment — to be 
covered by the formula that all judgment is common. The re- 
maining judgments of appreciation are singular. So the singular 
judgment litrns out to be the final pool itt which our issues are 
cast. 

20. We have at hand, I think, means for the ready disposi- 
tion of tliis final case of judgment. In discussing singular 



' See ateo chap. i. 5 3- 
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individuation we found it necessary to distinguish between "■es- 
Binguurtty sential " singularity, as we may now call it, and that 
il^J^S^" in which the singularity is " imported.'" One thing 
ponad." is singular because it resists generalization with other 
things : it is the one of its kind, recognized as such by its marks. 
Another thing is singular because of a selective interest or purpose 
that finds it so: the singularity here is not "essential," but 
"imported " by the appreciations which the object fulfils, A 
man loves his wife only, although in appearance he cannot tell 
her from her twin-sister ; she is a singular only to his apprecia- 
tion, not to his discrimination. 

21. Now the latter case, that of " imported " singularity, is 
not judgment, because it is not taken up into a context of ex- 
"importwi" perience. It finds its meaning in the immediate 
n^?j^g? fulfilments for which the singular object is appreciated ; 
meat, or — as it is pointed out below — it returns to direct 
or personal experience for the testing or proving of the " essen- 
tial " singularity asserted by a judgment. For example, I either 
fcntaninune- appreciate apples as sweet . which isnot judgmental all; 
pwMDal '^'^ ^ appreciate them as sweet in proof of your report 
Piufliment or judgment that they are sweet. So far, then, as 
singularity is of the "imported" sort, an appreciation, it is 
prelogica! or hyper-logical (in either case its meaning is not a 
othenriH It judgment) ; or it is incidental to a general meaning 
Md^uTaJ^"'^'^ presupposition of beUef — a " common " judgment- 
moat, for the testing of which the appreciation is resorted to. 

22. There is left over, thenj only the ■judgment of essential 
Kua « singularity. Is this syndoxic or in any sense common ? 
BiMffoiwity It is. It is syndoxic. This follows from what we know 
u STBfloxic. Q^ ijjg singular as an object of thought. It will be 
recalled that the meaning correlative to general is ■• particular." 
The process of individuation proceeds by the establishment 
of such correlative meanings. The general is estabhshed with 
tTLftaioemAr f^f^rence to particular cases. The " singular," on the 
iB e-ppoa«d locontrary, is a meaning in opposition to the general.' 

It is the case that resists generalization ; it is con- 
stituted over against the general and particular. 

The determination of such a meaning as object of belief or 
judgment, however, involves a presupposition which is on a 




» Vol. i. cbap. X., | 6, PspeciaLly sect. 32, 
^ See vol. i. chap. x. J 6, 
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level with all the other similar presuppositions. Singular mean- 
MngHiarttT ''^8 becomes a predicate as general meaning does, and . 
UQimmaii as make-believe and the rest do. The very charact^^| 
aurnmnt that stands guard and differentiates the content ^^1 
*^"**'*" ungeneralizable, itself furnishes the motive to that 
larger generalization in which common singularity consists. 
Singularity becomes the mark of a general class.' When [ 
judge an object to be singular, 1 place it in a general class of^ 
objects whicli have th$ marlt o/ siHgitlarity in common mih it, dH 

23. The case stands out clearly from the point of view foun^^ 
so useful in many of our discussions, that of the distinction be- 
jijg tween content and control. The singular, like other 
ooniiniwi judgments, requires some control of the object in a 
OoBlexbeif context of experience; and it is this control which 
^**'^™**' imports commonness of the sort attaching to the 
logical mode. Singular judgments, therefore, must have this 
commonness. The common force of the meaning lies in the 
control, not in the content; for this, by resisting generalization, 
stands unique. It is common to all perceivers. All alike will 
pronounce the object singular. It is the singular object of 
general or common experience.* 

24. Our conclusion, so far, is that all meanings cslablish 
oenciortoiL by juiigment are syndoxic in iiie sense explained." 
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> We have seen this to l>e peculiarly so of minds a^ such ; a case, ind< 
that illustrates most forcibly the truth of this theory of the sin^lar. 
Minds, though common meanings^ are as things most essentially singulai. 

> That is, it is a general in " community " (see chap. xiv. { 8). 

It is curious to note the variations in the interplay of the apprecia- 
tive and recognitive (actora involved in singular judgments. For instance, 
in the judgment, " I am the only person present who likes this taste." 
t make a singular judgment which is common in meaning (involving the 
acceptance of my report by all), and confirm it by an appreciation (my 
own taste) which is not a judgment at all ; I express this confirmation 
by a. judgment of singularity, invoking others" private appreciations, and 
their corresppflding assertions of singulahty (each his own t&ste)- The 
whole situation is held together only by the common or syndoxic character 
of these judgments. I might say : "' You all would agree with me could 
you know what I feel as my ground lor saying that you may not agree 
with me in what you feel." The judgments are commonin asserting the 
privacy of the appreciations as such. 

^ In the place already cited [Soc. and Elh. Interps., chap. iii. §5 3. 4)- 
this conclusion is ahcady advanced. I mention this because certain of the 
movements deacritwd in the following paragraphs of the present text are 
treated more fully in the detailed examination of the child's social dc' 
velopment given in that work, and also because the tesrt here fulfils the 
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With so much jastilication, therefore, we may now leave 
the matter, only pointing out that judgment stands as a sort of 
jndcmanta watershed or "divide" in the development of common 
^Sj^i^^*™ meanings. On the side of Uiter development, certain 
"~"''°«- types of material of experience, as personal or im- 
personal, yield meanings as to which the values called " social 
and public '* corae in question. They follow upon and issue 
from those of the syndoxic t3fpe. On the other hand, in the 
lower modes of development, the common meanings shade in- 
to the simpler forms described briefly on an earlier page. To 
these latter we turn attention later on. Before taking up the 
common meanings in the Prelogical Modes, however, certain 
further questions must be discussed. 

25. An important distinction may be introduced by the 
following question : how does judgment as syndoxic meaning 
differ from other such meanings ? If there is prelogical syn- 
doxic meaning, in what respect does the " commonness " of 
iudgraent differ from that. In answer to this question, we may 
anticipate here the general conclusion readied below, i.e. that 
prelogical commonness is "syndoxic " (held as commun), while 
and becausi it is also "aggregate" (held in common); but 
judgmental meaning is syndoxic, whether or not it be aggre- 
gate (or logically, "catholic"). A meaning that is syndoxic 
without being also of necessity aggregate or catholic, we will 
call "synnomic." This general distinction we may now go on 
to justify and expand. 



§ 3. Meanings as "Actually" ob " Appkopriately " 

Common 

26. The further consideration of common meaning requires 
the more explicit treatment of a distinction suggested in the way 
jBaementiiuiyof t^a^tion in two places in the preceding paragraph. 
tw Byudozii:. It will be recalled that we found judgment to be 

promise there made to titaniirn: the topic in mote detail. It is there held 
\loc, cil. p. 130), that "Without ;iM.uming this view with reference to 
all judgments — although I think it is true — we may yet say : so far as 
a personal attitude is involved in a judgment, so far the orga-nUation of 
tKt ptrsonai self [here called the inner control] is the graufid 0/ the selection 
of the particular thought ai true." ... "Of other truths, only those coma 
to be real and valid to him which holda lor others also." " This might be 
called in a sense a social deduction oi the category of universality " {p. 1 33 ; 
ci. also the context before and after). 
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s^-ndoxic, not in the sense that the person judging required others 
to be at the time actually judging a& he himself was ; but in the 
sense that he required them, 1/ they judged the same meaning 
•ithw Actu-or situaticn that he did, to reach the same result. 
"^pTironrt- ^'""^^"^ judgment should concur with his. This is a 
a»iy." distinction that has had cursory recognition in recent 

discussions in social psychology,^ but has never, to the writer's 
knowledge, been exhaustively explored and defined. To facilitate 
discussion I shall distinguish judgments which are taken to be 
actually present in others' minds as " actual." and those onl; 
taken to be appropriate or fit to be concurred in by others as ni 
actual, but " appropriate " or " concurring." 

Tiie distinction between a process recog;nired by the subje 
as only his and one which he supposes to be shared by others 
Fnnctiion onijis itself on the surface ambiguous, in so far as it doc5 
^th60bi^n"^^^ dehne whether it is the function merely that 
»uo. common or shared, or also the resulting meaning. 

27. The commonness of function as such is complete! 
guaranteed by the nature of the material of the self whose proci 
it is. All objective self-material, notably on the side of its 
function, which is another name for its control, is ejectively 
Thfl FiinetioB read outward from the sell that apprehends it. To 

rnmmnn b ^'^^' ^^^^^ ^ ^^'^" ''^'^^ ^^^ quBstlon of youf j udging 
Ejeeiion. with me in this matter or that is to make the ^vi^H 
supposition that you judge ; and the only meaning that can 1^^ 
entertained as to what the act of judging involves is drawn 
from direct experience of judging, ^H 

28. With reference to function, the question as betwee^^ 
actual or merely concurring commonness is ordinarily of little im- 
common portance. We assume the other person's competence 
Fimouon jLnd pass over to the results of his thought ; unless, 
MBimiflii indeed, he prove very incompetent, when we ask. 

" are you asleep ? " or exclaim, " you blockhead ! " * 

^ In my ciwn development ai the competence of the person's judgment 
in social situations {Social and Eih. Iiiterps.. chap. iii. SJ j, 4l. I have 
before reached this distinction, now made more general here and fixed 
by terms. It has been misconstrued by certain critics, who hav« charged 
that it required other persons' actual judgment at the time. Such is the 
need ol exact terminology I 

' As simple as tliis seems, It is yet open to all sorts of misreadings in 
comparative and social psychology, where the presupposition is made 
that a. process of judgment js actually present in anotbei' person or in an 
animal, when there are only objective signs to go upon. In law the 
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29. This coraraonnftss of function seems to be a sort of pro- 
toplasm — a presupposition — within which the conmionness of 
Spadtic specific acts of control are differentiated. These modes 

o^^^a|*'~of control have been dwelt upon abo\-e as giving 
Common. syndoxic intent to judgments generally. The specific 
control — as well as the general function — is embodied in a 
given meaning or object ; and that is in many cases directly iden- 
tified with the common meaning of the object.' When I say, 
" we are both prond of our pedigree," it is the control of reflec- 
tion Upon the object of thought, "pride." made subject-matter of 
judgment^ that gives syndoxic meaning to the judgment, in 
addition to and based upon the aggregate consciousness of our 
actual pride in common. "I am prond of my pedigree," is also 
«Teawh«ii syndoxic, through the specific control which claims 
8 iii gt i . ur . commonness of concurrent or appropriate experience 
in you also, even though there is no actual present experience 
in your case to justify it. 

whanuv 3^' 1* 's tl^c commonness of objective content or 

MMnmea meaning, resulting from judgmental control, that 
dirtJncttrwH remains important for our further discussions. Assum- 
Foai«ioM? jjjg commonness of function, how far are meanittgs as 
such common ? 

To put this question in terms of control is. I think, to get 
a certain preliminarjf illumination. We may distinguish, as we 
have, between " actual " and " appropriate " objects 
or meanings, the "appropriate" being those which 
properly belong to certain control processes. This iS' 
the sense given the term syndoxic in the disaission 
of judgment above. But as soon as we inspect actual 
with reference to control, we take an objective 
point of view and compare meanings in different minds. This 
gives what we have called above " aggregate " meanings. 
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theofj'Oi " intention" as mark of responsibility is open to this ambiguity. 
In interpreting children's and animals' minds w€ often argue from com- 
monness of content or of action to commonness of function. 

' We may suppose such a case as this ; the dog baying the moon, as 
in our earlier illustration, first aJone and later in full unison with another 
dog, who is also baying the taooa. Id the latter case, it would seom 
likely that the emphasis of meaning in the first dog's mind is shifted from 
the moon to the other dog's baying, since that stirs up a mass of organic 
and dispositional processes in which his gre^arioiis instincts are embodied. 
The syndoxic character of his meaning is largely due to the functional 
_oooimonness, and not so much to the common object, the moon. 
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Aggregate meanings are those which issue from specific control pro- 
cesses in diflerent minds, as observed by an outsider. This 
is the sense in which meaning is syndoxic in the pre-judgment^ 
modes. It recognizes other minds as actually doing what the one 
mind is also doing. Now in judgment the case is different. The 
need of actual judgment by others is lost ; and the individual 
still reads his result as " appropriate " or " fit " for a concur- 
ring judgmcM. whose ever it may be and whenever it may be 
exercised. 

The vital question, then, concerning these two meanings— the 
appropriate and the actual or aggregate — ^becomes, how can 
the. force of a personal control process, in another's mind, come io 
be rcfiedcd as a sytinomic or appropriate shading of meaning in 
the thinker's own mind — how can a meaning be common as ap- 
propriate, though not at all common as actual or aggregate ? 
For example, how can the child's confidence in something whin 
J "actually " confirm it, pa&s over into confidence in the same 
truth when he alone judges it as worthy of or appropriate to 
my concurring judgment ? 

This, I think it is easy to show, is one of the most important 
and interesting problems of genetic theory of knowledge. It 
introduces us to what 1 shall designate as indicated 
Bomio above — extending the scheme of terminology wherein 

Kauuntra j.^^^ ^^^ ,, nomic" connotes control — synnomic mean- 
ings and synnomic judgments.^ If we say of a judgment that it ex- 
presses syndoxic meanLng, we have in mind meaning either (i) 
meant as actually common (aggregate), or (2) meant as both actu- 
ally and appropriately common (aggregate and synnomic). or (3) 
■BfljMdB- meant as appropriately common, whether or not also 
"*"*•■ iictually. The last two are synnomic, and the judg- 

ments embodying sucli meanings are synnomic judgtnents. 
The question then as to the "commonness " of judgments finally 
takes the form of an enquiry into their synnomic force — -their 
appropriateness and self-sufficiency as intending '' concurrent " 
assent, whether they actually secure it or not. 

' The term synnomic U applied to a contxoJ which is motived by an 
earlier dualism of control modes of any sort, but which is itself a mode 
thai supersedes and reconciles the Urms of the dualism. What we 
have, in the case now under discussion, is not the union o£ the great 
modes ot inner and outer control, but that o( the modes o( two or 
more persona' aggregate inner control processes, (he reitdi being reflected 
in Ike fudgment of one of these persons. 
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f 4. Syknomic Meanings 

31. The investigation of synnomic meanings begins appro- 
Ipriately with those of the logical mode in which these meanings 

BjBBoiBlc ^^^ thrown in the form of judgments. This appears 
meaaiB^in all the more appropriate when we recall that in our 

discussion of judgment above we found the common 
ingredients of meaning to rest both upon the self- repeating 
rata on character of universal meaning and also upon the 
Doi»Br»»ucy correlative self-repeating character of the control pro- 
cess Or function. It will be remembered that these two lines o£ 
derivation of syndoxic meaning in judgment were there worked out. 
^fJJJ A universal judgment asserts a general meaning the 

cmttfli. force of which is both that it applies to all cases, and 
also that it is true for ail minds. In the phrasing of the British 

philosophy it is not only wiihovf exception, it is alsa 
wiuioat catholic. This we have now found to be really the 
S^A^^prtXaLse of universal judgments: they are universal as 
■** meanings and they are " appropriate" as judgments, 

The word " catholic," however, is again ambiguous. It sug- 
gests both appropriateness to all judgment process and actual 
presence or acceptance by all minds. This latter is the historical 
meaning — actual prevalence, in many or all minds ^ and I 
follow this usage in the discussion of "■ catholicity " both here 
and below. • The other meaning I shall continue to call " appro- 
priateness." 

32. The question at once arises, however, as to whether there 
is concomitance of universality and catholicity proper ; that 
BvtBOBi* '^' whether in the logical or other modes one may 
■iMJ«UiK»fc" be found without the other. To put this question is 

at once to have a troop of cases come into one's mind 
illustrating the divorce of these two meanings. Evidently it 
is true that the universal must be "appropriate" also, while 
nothing compels the catholic to be appropriate. 

Tliere are catholic meanings in the prelogical stages of cog- 
nition, This is what our preceding discussion has prepared us 
to find. Commonness as catholicity of jundion may extend to 
pre-judgmental contents which make noclaimto appropriateness, 

* Chap. vi. I 8. Historically, indeed, catliolicity carried both conno- 
tattoos, the " prevalenc« " being attributed to the a prion or " native " 
character ol the meaning. This has imported great confusion into the 
discussion of " universality." 
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33- The essential advance into the mode of judgment, it will 
be recalled, takes the form of the passage of an experimental or 

schematic meanine into a general or logical meaning, 
lathe Pre- Before this takes place, the cases are^ or may be, re- 
'°^'*'"*"^" petitions, of course, but not self- repetitions in the 
sense of our theory. That is, they are " this," and again " this," 
and yet again " this," with no assignment of all the " this-es " to 
a general class of which each is a particular instance. The 
miiversal meaning is therefore not then present. 

34- But the cathohc meaning as such may be a much simpler 
matter than that. It does not necessarily require repetition at 
cathouo ail ; that is, repetition of objective contents or mean- 
^pUr^Ma '"SS- It does not even require two or more acts of 
Bwiior. cognition whereby objects are found to be self-repeat- 
ing, the same, or related. All that it requires is that nascent 
duahsm of inner and outer wliereby other persons as minds are dis^ 
itMquire* tingutshed from me. So much, however crude tJte self 
^^^^^J' may be, guarantees the other persons of the environ- 
ont«. ment as knowerSy pcucivets, with myself, in the same 
state of relative crudeness and incomplete development. The 
catholicity of the dog's barking-meaning, for example, does 
not require that he should bark at the same object twice, or that 
other dogs should bark at the same object that he barks at ; it 
does require a sufficient dog-self-hood to be aware of other 
dogs whose inner control-process, directed upon objects, 
issues, like his own, in barkitig. The commonnes.^ of catholicity 
is commonness of an aggregate sort brought over into the 
psychic meaning of the one perceiver ; it is a case of the first 
of the three forms of syndoxic meaning distinguished above.* 

35. Common meaning goes through certain stages of de- 
velopment, readily made out by the study of children. The 
stages, including the logical, may be distinguished summarily in 
their genetic order, for the purposes of our discussion, as follows: — 

Table C.= Svndo-xjc Meanings 

A, Catholic. Meanings held as actually common or preva- 
lent. Pre-judgment al. 

L The commonness of mere sameness of function i psycho- 
nomic commonness. 

' Usually, however, the universal phase of meaning given in the 
logical consciousnesB is mixed up with it, 

^ Cf. vol. i. chap. vit. sect. 27, table, for the place of syndoxic with 
reference to other sorts of common meaning. 
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II. The commonness of obs£n'ed aggrc^alene&s. 

III. The modes of specific commonness differentiated by 
experiment : inler-psychic commonness due to " secondary con- 
version." 

B. Appropriate. Meanings held as fit for concurring func- 
tion. 

IV. Commonness of competent personal judgment : synnomic 
commonness. 

V. Commonness of jwdgmenial content as ss^nnomic and 
universal. 

§ 5. COMMONMESS OF CoMMON FUNCTION AND CONTROL. 

36. I. The first stage in the development of common mean- 
ing is that which is spoken of above as sameness of function. 
Bamraesa Ii t'*^ logical mode it IS a presupposition of belief, 
orFimctKMi ]n j(5 earliest form it is mere reality-feeling — a 
cachet of mere presence to which no mark of privacy has 
vet come to be attached. The puzzle, I imagine, in the 
sense mode, say to an animal entangled in the gregarious 
habits of his tribe, is not, " how do we get these things 
and do such things in common ? " but " how lonely certain 
situations are ! " and " how peculiar those actions feel in which I 
shiver alone ! " The commonness is so guaranteed by common 
situations which bring out common instincts, appetites, reactions, 

and afford satisfactions enjoyed in common, that the 
Ee&iity-Feei- tuU meaning of objects is normally one of co-opera- 
"^ tion and collective life. This has been dwelt upon in 

the recent literature of the origin of social co-operation as 
rooted in the gregarious company*life of animal communities. 
Tlie social environment is simply a part of the whole larger en- 
vironment of objective presences, and the response to the whole 

carries with it the response to the part, without specific 
nwBitieNor- dirlerentiations 01 meanmgs and motives to action, 
;?^cS^The real problem, as has been said in effect by the 
!>•■• writer in an earlier discussion,' is not how do persons 

act together and know together ?■ — but how is common personality 
and Imowledgp broken up into isolated selves and spheres ? So 
Titbout of these meanings, none are specifically common, 
m^enLia because none are specifically private ; but the normal 
Won. presence of objective meaning is one in which the 

^ Sociai and Eth. Interpreiatiom, chap, ii, § 5. 
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elements of both common and private meanings are already 
given in a neutral inass of collective or " aggregate " experi- 
ences.^ 

As an early form o£ common meaning this may be called 
psychonomic from the point of view of control. It is condi- 
A* Common tioned upon and controlled by the biological facts 
or Print«. q{ common endowment, instinct, predisposition, etc. 
Its full interpretation would take us far afield, since the t3pic 
has bearings in both biological and social evolution theory. 

37. 11. The second stage observable in children is that iii 
which the liero himself observes and utilizes the fact that differ- 
obBerTOiion ent persons, including himself, do get the same objects. 
heBB™'"*"'' ^^^ social act of calHng another's attention to a thing 
oijjects. requires the germ of such observation. Animals have 
it to a very marked degree. A dog will go to great pains to have 
you see what he sees. In this way " aggregate " meaning is 
taken over into the consciousness of the knower himself. 

38. This is a great advance in tlie progression of common 
meaning in two ways: first, it is the recognition that the foreign 

control of things is found in common by persons or 
Eecoenitioa minds. It involves some advance in the inner-outer 
oBBBofFor- distinction, even if not — as would seem to be required 
eiffii Control, ^jy Avenarius' theory of introjection — itself the prime 
motive to the birth of that distinction. The dog that bays the 
moon by instinct in company with other dogs has the com- 
monness of common function, no doubt ; but to be able to mean 
by " moon " an object that is being bayed separately by one or 
more other dogs in common with him, requires greater develop- 
ment. The meaning is aggregate to a spectator; but when it is 
apprehended as " same-object-for-all-of^us-dogs," it is syndoxic. 
.\nother M"ay. second, in which this is a great advance is 
in this respect — it serves to distinguish that which is not com- 
dia th "'"" *"' private. The commonness of function no 
dtBtinaUou of longer pervades all presences alike. Cases having 
* * "** conmion objective control stand in contrast to 
those that lack such control, whether this be from failure of the 
object to sustain the tests of externality, or from failure of the 

' Cf, Ibid. Appendix D, where it is found that social meaning 
would probably arise simply frcm the action of Animals of similar habit 
when these actions ire imitativcly performed. Anysucli result of associa- 
tion or collective perception reflected into the consciousness of one is 
common meatung in thi£ first sense. 
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fmction to secure a common object. The lirst of these two form* 
of failure establishes the privacy of certain objects a» 
not common because not outer, btd inner; the second, 
the privacy of objects which are not common because, although 
quasi-outer, they are stiU deceptive. In the latter case, the mean- 
ing is more or less eccentric and inappropriate. Both cases are 
fitful in the further development of common meaning. 

39- From the point of view of the development of psychic 
process, there does not seem to be any great difficulty in making 
this advance. The dualism is strictly one of terms 
or Beii«»iour of experience in which mind-material is set off from 
ofooauau, ixxly-materia] by certain marks. The connecting 
links of context thus established are complex in that the body 
content stands in connection with several actually different 
mind contents. The commonness of meaning is simply the pre- 
sence of these plural connections, which go on to be developed 
tofonotog into relationships of the type knower-and- known, illus- 
Sow'mii ^"t^'^ ^ ^^^ knower's own dualism of self and object. 
KnowiL This purely experiential differentiation has been 
sketched already above as the mind-body progression. The 
commonness meaning develops from objects- present-lo- minds-tn- 
eomnton, to such objects apprehended as common by those minds.^ 



\ 



§ 6. Commonness through Secondary Conversion and 

Imitation 

40. III. In the semblant mode, common like all other 
cognitive meaning passes into experimental and schematic 

forms. Its progress is toward specific determination, 
cominoimew within the general recognition of aggregate over 
^^**'*'^*™^"^against private meanings. It operates largely 
through the "secondary" or inter-psychic conversion explained 
above in the discussion of the memory of events.' This is its 

general method— (Ae establishing <ff specific commcn 
tecoodaiT tneamngs oy conversi<tn tntc the actual context 
coBTBMiiHi ^1 ,^gfl„i„gj entertained by other minis. By this 

' .\s in earlier discus-sions. we may here maintain the purely intra- 
psythic (or individual) point of view, entertaining the " inter-psychic " 
as it IS reflected in the mind of the individita]. The inter-psychic aa 
" trafis-aubjective," an objective ot psychological meaning, is inattei: 
of later discussion, as is the final interpretation of experieace 
it£df. 

* VoL. i. chap. iv. 5 5. 

O 
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derivation such meaning issues in two fonus, in opposition to 
the two forms of germinating private meaning distinguished 
above. The privacy of unconfirmed cognition develops in 
opposition to the commonness of actual inter'psychic control; 
and the privacy of eccentric or inappropriate process 
noaiof in opposition to the commonness of individual judg- 

^iai mcnl as "■ appro^priate^'' or synnomic, in whidi 

control, uid ttje values of explicit conversion processes are re- 
flected in the progress of the individual's competence to stand 
alone and judge for himself. Before discussing these two move- 
(s> of »ppro. ments, which take their initial divergence in the 
pri»** « mode of secondary conversion, we may illustrate 
jodgmenL them by instances, and also recall the main problem 
of this chapter, upon which our discussions are now to be 
directly focussed. 

The privacy of "unconfirmed cognition" issimply that of failure 
to find agreement with another*s context ; the commonness in con- 
mnBtrationa trast with it is confirmation by such agreement. My 
»f ID child saysj " I saw an angel," and learns that it was 

a "private angel." when I tell him, "No, you didn't; yon 
dreamed it." But he says, " I wasn't asleep — it must have been 
mama," and I reply, " Yes, it was your mama." Mama is now 
the confinned common meaning. 

Again the child says, " No, it was not mama, it was an angel, 
for it had wings." This is the privacy of eccentric or inappro- 
priate process, the case of the persistence of marks 
which do not yield tothe inter-psychic conversion test. 
These cases are private in the sense of going behind ;dl the 
conversion returns, and insisting on the meaning to which 
the individual's psychic life is committed. We say it is a 
fancy, an illusion, something not only not common, but not 
sharable ' — something " in the mind," like the "possessions" 
of Don Quixote or the imaginary nosegay of poor Ophelia. 

41. With these illustrations before us of what we mean by 
the commonness of secondary conversion, we may again state the 
fiBtawiw i^rge question whose answer remains as our goal: 
QuoiUofflor how can aggregate commonness — the commonness of 
PunotioiL actually aggregate knowledge processes — pass into the 

* It is not merely, of course, the eccentric in the sense of illusion or 
positive mal-operation of any sort ; in the logical mode it appears in what 
is called "bad judgment" or lack of competence, due to untamed or 
undisciplined function. 
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less of appropriateness, the meaning rendered by private 
as worthy and appropriate to all other judging Pro- 
cesses, though actually supported, it may be, by none. How 
can syndoxic meaning pass from the aggregate to the syn- 
nnmic type ? 

We decided, it will be remembered, that meaning 
i«^i»TB«»i ni3y become syndoxic in the sense of being aggre- 
^ gate or catholic, without becoming universal. It 

is this phase of the development, therefore, as it goes en 
before the rise of judgment, that now concerns us in explaining 
the results of the resort to secondary conversion. The chief 
aiiuiutiv« '^"^'^ is *^^* *^^ context of recognitive meaning is 
AbMiTUmi enlarged and extended by two great agencies of 
eipUaiiT accommodation or adjustment to the social environ- 
Enfi>rMinMit,^PQj. — imitaltve absorption and disciplinary enforce' 
rncfU. 

42. The attempt to determine experimentally the value of 
this or that memory object or other image must go forward 
vnabn t la ^^^^'^^'^'^^ ^^'^ ^ everyTvhcre by acts of trial and 
17 Trial ud error or schematic assumption. The image must 
^""^ be treated as if it held, in order to find out whether it 
holds. In the case of objects generally, this leads to a prac- 
tical testing in the external environment ; and so it does for 
the substantive terms of the whole image context. This is the 
Bj FruMTT sphere of *' primary " conversion, and it goes as far as 
■™* the material permits. The need of secondary or social 
conversion arises in connection with those parts of imaged 
meanings for which the primary tests are ineffectual or essentially 
unavailable— notably for the transitive or relational parts. The 
,i^« child says, " Yes, this is a match, but did it light ? " 
^^!^^L T'his requirement is met by the Same sort of treatment 

as in the primary tests, but with reference now not to the 
physical but to the psychological environment — an environment 
of socially available contexts. The child must simply " try- 
it-on " with his companions or associates, and see whether any 
one else's context is like his in the given case. 

43. This issues, of course, in a certain advance. There is 
an ehmination no less than a selection ; and the results are for the 
TLfl chiW'B time secure. But the demands of active Ufe go be- 
^iiMp.1100, y^j^jj ^^j^j, ^ ^^^^ jjj^^g pj acquisition. We find that, 

imiuuoa. so far from testing only what he already fancies, the 
child has a much more direct and ready means and method of 
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anticipating and making available the Loner contexts of others. 
This is, of course, the method of active imitation. 

The working of this great impulse and also the results accniing 
from its exercise have been so fully explained in recent books 
flfthB that we need not here do more than claim the legiti- 

contoxu or i"^*^ fruits of these discussions. The child sets up 
othBw. the thoughts of others in his own mind, either by 
directly and actively imitating the activities of movement, 
speech, etc., of others, or by an imitative interpretation of 
them ; and by this means he acquires models so far already 
shaped upon the mental contexts into which his own are to 
be converted. We find him straining every energy to anticipate 
one's opinion and action. " It is that, isn'/ ii ? " is his repeated 
question. " I told you so," is his constant boast. The value of 
this is, in the first instance, to abbreviate enormously 
the process of his learning. As his imitations 
grow in refinement and the method of them 
becomes automatic, he keeps ahead of the expressed views of 
his associates by a certain quick interpretation of their 
moods and dispositions. He thus finds himself building up 
broad platforms of fact and opinion on which these recurring 
social anticipations are confirmed. But with this 
shB Sense of another psychic movement is getting under weigh, 
Coatpeuncfl. ^^^ motived in the activity and sense of power 
and initiative fostered by successful imitation, 

44. He passes on to magnify beforehand the element of 
agreement between his anticipation and the confirmed result 
which comes on\y after the fad. This satisfies the demand which 
motives the whole procedure — the need of a direct persona! 
meaning which will stand as common. He announces the out- 
come as his own result. He says, " I say so " ; and only when 
pressed for a reason, adds, " father &ays so, too." ' 

This tatter shading of meaning, the self-assertive, arises quite 
legitimately through the selective character of the imitative 
process. It distinguishes the case of active imitation from that 
of the disciplinary enforcement which is to be spoken of below, 
both being real factors in the progression. For this active 

' Cases are common like the following sent me by Professor Muir- 
head; "Officials in Egypt tell me the way to get a thing done is 
casually to suggest it to an Egyptian oiScial. He will Sdy nothing 
about it. but in a month or two will bring it out as Ms own and cany 
it through, " 
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H aniicipation, with its partial confirmation. lends a sense of 

■ TtcE^Biiit personal achievement to the result. The child goes 

F |S«Mua* °° ^° ^^y- ^'*^ partial truth, " I knew it already," 

AcHMTemsnt. " father needn't have told me," " he agrees with me." 

The inner control process so lar claims the result as to place the 

outer and confirmatory factor in a secondary place. 

45. This is important, since it shows the beginning of that 
education of "judgment " in " sizing-up " situations with per- 
nio u sonal independence, in which the synnomic aspect 
J2S^ o' meaning largely consists. In this mode, the outgo 
»«* of anticipation is essentially schematic. The child, even 

when most confident in a new formulation which is not socially 
confirmed, takes the accommodating and questioning attitude 
toward the better-informed. He does not use a meaning 
finally assertorial. But there are differences in the forward 
Tfae KMunoK reach of his expectation, and variations in his attitude. 
ttSjn^TiTaor^^ may, indeed, go so far as to say, " 1 knew it was 
L iwiMiiiie. this or that — green or blue," getting alternative 
B meaning, or '* I knew it wasn't that — red." having exclusive 
~ negative meaning, or " I knew it usually rained on Sunday " 
L expressing a highly probable meaning ; these actually occur. 
I -__hi^, ^^ "i^y- indeed, give things a semblant, humorous, 
«r or serio-comic turn, simply to bring out his growing 

IHumowiM. independence and personal competence, saying, "* I 
was only joking," or " I thought you meant mermaids, they are 
green." In it all he is accommodating himself to an environ- 
ment.' and doing so by submitting his schematic context to a 
conversion process ; but his own self-assertion appears in 
the assumptively imitative method of it. In saying, "I did it 
myself," he is truthful to the extent of meaning, '* but for 
my consent and co-of>eration it would not have been so — you 

I wouldn't have had a chance to agree with me ! " 
46. This is not an accidental matter, nor does it result from 
superficial motives. On the contrary, it results from two of the 
great movements of mental development. It exhibits 
loMotives the essential sort of self-assertion seen in ejection, 
i^*B tti^ whereby others' contexts arc interpreted in terms 
tTULomtc, Qf one's own; and it shows the beginning of that line 
of cleavage whereby the dualism of mind and body arises in 
the substantive mode. Both these movements mature in the 

' Even in this be imitates the very attitudt^ of those about him ; 
ioT we adults also caricature knowledge by our conceit of omniscience. 
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next stage of the progression of common meaning, treated below; 
here we may bring out in a sentence or two the way 
tTMfBiuonai that this start toward a synnomic shading of meaning 
*" " affords 3 transition to the later and fuller state of mind. 

47. The ejecting motive is that by which the gains of imita- 
tive or other accommodations, and the attendant selection 
Bjocuon of contents by conversion, are conserved. The fixing 
ooBHOTTw of tiie selected and estabHshed meaning as a stable 
Context common possession, requires that this meanmg be- 
uLMtod. come part of that recognized inner context upon which 
the individual's control processes have a permanent hold. If the 
process of conversion were necessary in each successive case of 
a recurring context, then our mortal life wouJd be forever in the 
assumptive and pre-judgmental stage of development. But it is 
not so. The gains are integrated into thccontext of recognition, 
jgggji and carry their conversion cjefficient up mto the 
3B3>A». later modes of individuation. This proceeds, as to 
"you," the "other" by ejection. The items set in the child's 
context of established meaning are read as henceforth taken by 
you to be so no less than by him ; and the private-to-him, 
meaning the unconfirmed, allows also a private- to-you. which 
is that of which he in turn has no confirmation in his 
context. He must tliink of you as being an inner life, 
having both common and private spheres of 
meaning like his own. The limit of the common 
in your thought must be the limit he has 
already set up in his own ; and your conversion of con- 
texts must take hts as model for imitation just as his takes 
yours. In short, in his meamng you depend upon htm by the 
very movement which establishes his dependence upon yat. 

This is seen also in the transition in the child's attitude 
i. Ea-ooiiMr- from one of imitation of an elder to one of self-assertion 
ortg^f *^" toward a younger person — a matter brought out in 
conttit detail in the fuller treatment of the topic with reference 
to the growth of self-consciousness in the work mentioned 
above.' If — using the first and second persons — we call my 
checking-off of my contexts by yours, " secondary conversiont" 
then the reciprocal phase of meaning, your checking-off 
of your contexts by mine, might perhaps be called "secondary 
re-conversion." 

' Sociai and £tk. I liter ps-.i^ap-i., the" DiaJecticof Persona] Growth." 
which is aumraariJy stated above in this work, vol, i. chap. viii. § 9. 
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When, for example, the child's associate says, " the light is 
green," hf may reply ; " Oh, no ! that is the red tight you showed 
to nie yesterday ; you shouldn't see it green. Your 
green is a private meaning, for I can, on the basis of 
yesterday's confirmation of my image by yours, now to-day 
demand that yours be re-converted into mine." 

It is through the sense o£ competence thus springing up that 
the first claim of common meaning to be synnomic is registered. 
It is the stage at which a mode of personal competence arises 
which begins to Ivse sight of its social origin »nd support. 

48. In the other movement suggested, that of the growing 
dtialism of mind and body, there is another important motive 
Anetber to a concurrence between the individual's meaning 
fflotivBU jjj^jj t^j^^ ^fjj^^j, ,jg fij^(j^ "actual" to several, a con- 
currence that his own syrmomic judgment later fuily maixitains. 
u>»i>(iAamn This dualism is between minds and personal bodies, 
tacOT^oQ "°* '^^^ between different minds. The substantive 
aa Hinii, form of it is the complete diremption of personality 
into these two parts. The mind-parts become in common 
"mind," and the body-parts, in common with things, l>ecome 
■at " body." Minds in common can readily become a sub- 
cfflmnon'w stance "mmd," by the processes of common control 
*«7- and ejected content already described ; but how can 
the l>ody-parts become, in common with things^, the substance 
'* body " ? 

49. When we say that "body " is here a common meaning, 
there must be some ground of conversion or matched contents 
commoiuiMa '■° Produce and fulfil that meaning. I think it is 
ofpfnonal found in the actual commonness of the physical object 
^^ when it is psychically established through the mediation 
of the inner contexts which are already common. The secondary 
conversion process holds for the whole context thus converted ; 
although in itself it would guarantee only a common system oi inner 
meanings. But the further conversion of the substantive terms 
ueaubiifltiMiof such a context, already established as common by 
BeDonaary Secondary conversion, secures the actual external and 
ClOBTerMoii. piiysical control. The physical object might be private, 
indeed, before the common contexts are socially established. But 
tiiMiiei) these contexts i7iclude the physical lerms, which are 
^jgicai then further guaranteed by actual sense-tests. Thus- 

confirmed as common by secondary conversion, these 
terms further prove to have direct physical control ; so that we 
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may say, " these arc objects known by us in common as bodies." 
Suppose, for example, two birds brought up in rooms exactly 
alike, each quite apart and unknown to the other. Could birds 
have the meaning of fumiture-in-common with bird b, 
if each bird were changed to the other's room at th« 
same time each day ? Each might have a certain sense of com- 
mon function and presence arising from odours or other stimula- 
tions fitted to arouse gregarious organic reactions belonging to 
I birds ; what iscaUedabove " psychonomic commonness." And it 

is conceivable that each might have the beginning of a dualism 
between furniture and bird-self in whidi the self would be largely 
the bird's own organic shape.' But either of them could have 
the meaning "furniture the same for the other bird " only by 
some experience in which a common conversion of meanings had 
taken place between them as birds ; and bird-self, as in some 
sense a class- meaning, had developed over against things, also a 
class meaning. Indeed the commonness of physical things as 
bodies caJi come only through experience of commonness and 
privacy, the element of privacy attaching to the sphere of mind 
in which meanings are unshared and unconfirmed. 

This is only to confirm the position taken up on an earlier 
page,' to the effect that the final separation of mind and body 
itMMi»4by comes through an act, imitative or other, by which 
the Motive jhe same content of irmer life is found to be in two 
«f mnii uHt bodies at once. If the one inner content is attached 
*^^ to both bodies, it may be detached from each. The 

reverse reading of the situation is now the motive to commonness 
of meaning. If a. content 3nay be determined as the same in two 
minds, it is controlled by a common external body. The sameness 
or commonness of inner determination, found in secondary con* 
version* gives the cue to the oneness of the physical thing itself. 
The essential meaning of this for the theory of knowledge — 
a matter to which we must return — is that the control found to be 

^ A good (llustration of this organic self has presented itself to me 
feMnUy- My parrot " Tuck " was in a rather small cage, and as Ms tail 
WEia long and stiff he could not set his swing going freely without strikiag 
beak or tail against the aide of the cage. He then rapidly fell to swinging 
sideways by pteaaing hard on one foot and then on the other till the swing 
took on a side-to-side movement ; and seeing that his "' organic self *' 
was so ■mnch thinner than it wns long, he got a full sw-iftg in this way. Ttlis 
is now his confirmed habit. I think his meaning " Parrot-self " is of 
something about a foot long but only three inches thick ! 

* Vol, i, ctap. X. I J. 
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" foreign" is now re-established and confirmed within the move- 
ments of contents themseh'es, in that aspect wherein they are 
" common." The integrity of selfhood, as a developing mean- 
ing, implicates not only other selves, but also othtr Ihings^n- 
common thai are not selves. 

go. We have now arrived at a point of view from which 
we are able to see in their mutual settings certain of the more 
__ special truths pointed out in the discussion. No less 

.ntii Partial than three of our separate formulations, two of wliich 
Tniuu M. jjjiy^ already been stated, fall together in this one 
result. First, the formitlation of the secondary conversion move- 
ment as a form of mediate control (vol. i. chap. iv. §6); second, the 
formulation of persistence as " recurrent sameness " of the com- 
mon type (vol. i. chap. viii. § 3) ; and third, the formulation of 
the sense in which the meaning of " reality " in the substantive 
mode is common {a position made out In the later discussions 

»of vol. iii.)- 
As to mediate control, it is, it will be recalled, control 
exercised not immediately upon an object, but indirectly or medi- 
■•duu ^f^y through a secondary context by conversion 
Control or otherwise. The process through which common 
^^^» meaning is secured by conversion into another's 

Icoat«rt. uM. context at once establishes that second context as one 
of mediate control of the meaning. My opinion lacks control 
until it finds it through yours to which I make appeal. 
51. As to the second of the formulations mentioned above — 
that whereby " recurrent sameness " may take on inter-psychic 
i3)FKmirtenM'°'^™ — '^^*- ^'^ '* ^" aspect of the commonness of 
ttroBj cB secondary conversion as now made out. The meaning 
■ of " sameness after absence " requires a recurrence after 

an mterval during which the persistence of the object when absent 
is presupposed. It is evident that of the cases that may occur 
I one is that of recurrence to the same person's mind directly, and 
another is that of its indirect recurrence through the ex pierieitce of 
some otu else. In this latter case, the event is then brought over 

I into the first person's experience by secondary conversion. The 
second event, in short— that in which the recurrence consists — 
la » Coni«rt '"^V ^^ * context in a consciousness foreign to that in 
ibuother which the meaning is to mature. This widens re- 
markably the range of confirmation through persist- 
aice ; for the sphere of confirmation becomes, for each observer, 
the experience of any or all. 
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52. The formula of substantial persistence takes on therefore, 
as is made out above (vol. i. chap. viii. sect. 12), the form of com- 
mon meaning generally. Whatever is found syndoxic 

Heanins is by the fact of inter-psychic conversion also found 
^™^ substantial in one mode or another, so far as m 
gutaiantiai either or any of the persons having the experience, 
an ongmaJ coefficient of substantial existence is 
active. For example, A and B find themselves in agreement as 
to having seen the light of a lamp-post burning on a certain 
comer. This, is equivalent to a secondary conversion of either 
A's or B's memory into that of the other, giving 
nse to a syndoxic meaning m both or either. The 
only question remaining is whether the existence belonging to 
the thing seen, which cither's memory invokes for the substan- 
tive part of the experience, is that of the coefficient of direct con- 
version. Here it is a physically existing thing, the lamp-post ; 
but it might be an event, a logical demonstration, or any other 
meaning whose final conversion is in a world controlled by a 
distinguishable coefficient of existence, open to common inspec- 
tion,' Either mind may on occasion supply this. 

The result is that the common moment of meaning becomes 
a sort of Who's Who of ready reference generally. So far as it is 
ccraunoiuiHi reflected in the individual's own sense of competence 
a*'^o"« in judging, so far the "social register" merely con- 
**"-■ firms it ; so far as personal process is not so sure of 

itself, the social register is drawn on for "copy" or Conhrma- 
tion. The result is the education of the judgment toward that 
full independence and self-reUange which finally characterize it. 

§ 7. Commonness through Disciplinary Enforcement 

53. The additional factor in the entire process of transfer of 
meaning from the social environment to the individual's mind 
micipunuT is that called above disciplinary enforcement. It is 
EnrorceniMit ^i^^ ^ factor well recognized in current discussions. 
The entire body of tradition and social heredity is to be learned 

* Id fact such a situation ia sometimes a.ppealed to as proof of such 
worlds of existence. If for example two persons agree in reporting inde- 
pendently tte same apparition, the "' psychic researchers " claim this as 
proof that it is not an apparition but a thing in a sphere of actual ex- 
perience of eithef Of both. Of coureft the fallacy of this is that a coramon 
meaning might result from common functions, interests, or motives merely, 
as is recognized above, with no control in a sphere of external reference 
which one of the person's processes could mediate l<x the other. 
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by each individual, and society stands ready to see that he leams 
it as soon as possible. Hence through certain recognized aids, 
language, play, art, obedience, the contexts of established social 
^^^j^^.jjj^ recognition are hammered into the plastic surface of 
ComiDoiineM the child's mind. Obedience is the explicit, and 

**" * suggestion the implicit channel of such discipline and 
instruction.' 

The result is enormous abbreviation and economy in the 
process of learning. But apart from such saving it is doubtful 
whether this enforcement adds much in any further or 
tbe leaming characteristic way in the progression of common mean- 
^""^'' ing. True, the child becomes more docile and accom- 
modating; but he may readily lose as much by his lack of self- 
imtiiiftMttot assertion and independence. What he leams by en- 
rMOTre th« forcement he must make his own by the essential 
AMintiiatioa, processes of assimilation ; so far as this is not done 
the lessons are not incorporated into the body of the meanings 
he is prepared to exploit. So far as they are thus assimilated, 
MoioUwr they are subject to the same progressions in further 
''•"^*** development as his independently acquired mean- 
ings. He must make them none the less habitual in his ejec- 
tive and recognitive functions, and schematic in his experimental 
and accommodative functions. The only net gain, apart from 
the growth of actual information through obedience — a gain 
which is, as I said, enormous — is the modicum of regulation and 
restraint that comes from standing constantly in the limehght 
of criticism, and submitting to social sanctions in case of dis- 
obedience or stubborn failure to make due progress. 

§ 8. Commonness of " Appropriate " or " Syhnomic " 

Meaning 

54. IV. With so much notice of the transition effected 

by secondary conversion we may pass on to consider 

BaiMtuitive the form of mature common meaning resulting in the 

substantive mode. 

Here we have the beginning of the "appropriate" or 

couunon " proper " object : a meaning that is becoming syn- 

mSS^J^ihb nomic although not yet fully logical. Its features 

Synnomic. are thosc characteristic of the substantive mode 

proper, in which the dualism of mind and body has hard- 

^ Of course the student to social theories is reminded of the theory 
according to which the essence of the social lx>nd is " constraint." 
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ened Into its later quasi-logical form, giving two substantive 
classes or groups. Its characters as quasi-logical are summed 
Up in the Statement that the class-meaning is that of a 
schematic or "assumed" context, when looked at as instru- 
mental to further progress, and a pragmatic or "presumed" 
context, when looked at as what is established and recognized, 
ftiuumgh Mtin both these respects, the meaning, whether of mind 
OonBTBj, jjj. body, is. not yet fully general.' Not logical judg- 
ment but "practical judgment" is the term that sets forth the 
nature of the lunction, if we make the concession of using the 
^x term " judgment " in the latter sense at all. A better 

PraimatlQ. designation of the meaning, in that respect in which 
it counterfeits a true general is found in the term '' pragmatic, '^j 
as defined in the Introduction (chap. i. sect. 9). ^H 

55. The peculiar advance in commonness in this mode is^^ 
that whicli attends upon the progression into the dualism of 
Adnuoatft substances, an advance due in general to the processes 
prwiiHS* of habituation accompanying those of accommodation. 
HabtiuAtJion. Accommodation does its work, as pointed out just 
above, through imitation and discipline, these being essentially 
processes of acquisition of common contexts ; habituation 
in turn contributes the strain whereby the synnomic colouring 
begins to attach to such contexts. The processes of habituation 
come in at once — they are always at hand — to fix and reiine 
the gains made at every st^e in the development of meanings. 

Recognizing the validity of the law of habit as given in 
the books on psychology, we may say that it operates in the 
MuaiBKi or realm of common meaning in a way to alter the char- 
ftlTSe"""* acter of the distinction between private and common 
bMioma meaning : it is no longer that of the distinction between 
socially confirmed and unconfirmed meaning, but thai between appro- 
Appropriate pnate Of sutiablc, and eccentric or unsuitable mcaHi»g. 
*iSd^"itrioTbis IS the important transition in common meaning 
(PrtnM]. from tlie merely contirmed or catholic to the syn- 
nomic. each being in the sense already defined syndaxic. 



^^V ' It is e3(treniely da0gerou3 to draw tioea. and I do not mean to de- 

r dare that consciousness actually reaches this full dualism of mind and 

l| body without at the &ame time having the "general" meaning that 

I functions in judgment. But it is still possible to treat a mode as 

I developing 00 to completeness without complicating the case with the 

I shadings of meaning that spring up as prophetic of a later mode. The 

I distinctioii is genetic rather than chronological. 

L 
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56. The matter may be best approached from the point of 
view of our eariier distinction between inner from outer persist- 
Ttwxflwrt of ence. The outwardly or physically persistent was found 
55?^^n: '^o ^^ ^ sense-object found recurrent after absence. 
Faniitaiica. inwaid or mental persistence, on the other hand, 
attaches to all inner contents considered as held together in a 
controlling inner function. The complication arising when con- 
version into the contexts of others' minds is actually resorted 
to, shows itself in the meaning of persistence. We have to 
ask in what sense common meanings as such are persistent ? 
Tlie answer to this question will aid us also in further discussions, 
since not only is the persistence of common meanings a mark 
of their synnomic force, but it is also a character of what 
we are later on to denominate truth.'' 

The persistence of meaning as common is not simply that 
FeniBtuica of physical objects, for commonness attaches to 
2"^^ °. objects which do not physically persist. Further- 
*f*i****"*more, such persistence is not merely that of images 
in a mental life, forsuch images often persist when not common. 
Accordingly, in the common meaning which attaches to both 
types of objects, we have to seek a persistence of a new sort or 
mode. We may call it the persistence of meanings that become 
synnomic, or briefly " synnomic persistence." It brings in 
the second and mature stage in the development of synnomic 
meaning. 

57. If, to begin with, the common meaning is one that is 
convertible into another's context of thovight, it must have the 
coefficient of persistence attaching to that other's inner hfe. I 
cannot confirm my result by yours, for example, except as you 
It p«iup- are continuing there, a thinking self. Yet the " you " 
mLa'iiM'" **' conversion is not a specific singular " you " ; it is 
psMiatinf, the presumptive " you " of the class " minds." That is, 
the persistence required for conversion is that of the substantive 
term " mind " in the dualism of mind and body. Minds must 
persist, in short, in their characteristic way, if I am to be in the 
habit oj resorting to them for continuing confirmation of my 
own meanings. The persistence of a world of minds becomes, 
then, as soon as I reflect and judge, a presupposition of my 
judgment. 

The dualism involved is a contrast meaning. The bodily 

• See chap, xiii- S «• 
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object is really persisting in its own way as the mental also is. 
and ubo The persistence of the synnomic requires common 
ex"i^' body terms as well as common mind terms to the 
objaotB extent that persisting minds implicate persisting 
bodies ; although, as we have seen, the bodily commonness is 
taken up and mediated or reported tlirough the mind tenn. We 
may say, then, that the persistence of synnomic meaning eitlier 
iniewMch actually requires, or has the presuppo&ition of, secon- 
m Cab"" 'i'^^y conversion into mental contexts which are (i) 
Tsrtibts. themselves common to minis and also (2) in part 
reconvertible into physical or other external common objects} 

58. Let us take, fur example, as a case of such commonness, 
the statement, "They say Napoleon lived in Elba some time." 

This is a common meaning — " they say." It persists 
as being convertible into meanings of historical record, 
tradition, etc These are contexts of thought which must them- 
selves be common to historians and others ; and further, the 
presupposition is of Napoleon, Elba, the entourage, etc., are his- 
torically actual things, commoti objects to those mho lived to see and 
report the lime, place and event. 

The feassertion of asyimomic meaning, therefore — that is, the 
assertion of its persistence as truth — requires the presupposition 
pwBuppoii- ^^ '^^ former acceptance as common to minds harjing 
rAo&ot (hgir own Persistence and also the presupposition of the 

Acceptance ', f ■ , , ■ 

in Common sort 0} persistence and commonness for whxch they tn com- 

as Gommoo. , , j ■. 

mon accepted it. 

59. If we call the persistence already given in the meaning 
entertained by the different minds whose consent is presupposed, 
-Aggregato"''' aggregate persistence " — in the case given, the com- 
PM^^nco ^Q^ report of the historians, based on original testi- 
■ arndoric." mony— then tlie new shade of meaning of persistence 
reflected in the individual's acceptance and assurance is its 
"syndoxic" counterpart. He presupposes the historians' com- 
mon acceptance oi the presupposition of adequate common 
testimony. In other words, he presupposes agreement among 
the historians, and they in turn presuppose agreement among 
the eye-witn^ses. 

The force of this is apparent — say. in one's own acceptance 
of such an event. My meaning is one of presupposition, not 



' By the persistence of common meanings is meant their persistence as 
Tneaiiin|[s ; not, ot course, tlieir mere persiat^nce as events in a conseious- 
nesa. These Latter, as events, might be purely eccentric, or private. 
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of testing; of acceptance, not of investigation; of habit, not 
of accommodation. The necessary conversion pro- 
dufli'BFn- cesses have taken place before the meaning reaches me. 
■nppoai ■j.jjp ground of my acceptance of the historical state- 

ment as persisting and true is that it shall have secured this 
commomiess for competent minds. 

60. If, however, I be myself engaged in research in history 
and wish to open the question of testimony, my meaning 
But It may » 's then at once erected as merely schematic. I ask, 
qoMtionad f,^ j( ^j^^ persistence of common meaning of the sort 
called testimony upon which other historians have proceeded ? 
By this process [ may disprove its commonness In certain ways or 
degrees — a procedure which illustrates the essential factors in the 
meaning. 

Suppose I ftnd a statement in Froude only ; 1 then say, this 
m:i3'' be inexact. That is, Froude's repjort alone does not guar- 
utd Du- antee the commonness requisite to the persistence of a 
prer^d. mental content, a truth ; but it still does not follow 
that Froude's presupposition of adequate testimony may not be 
well- founded . If then I go to the archives and fmd reason to 
think Froude not only alone but also mistaken^ then the last 
uidio««iu vestige of commonness, and also the last claim to 
commonnBM, -^^y^ ^o^t q{ persistence as truth, vanishes from the 
statement. 

61. We now have also a clear distinction of the two sorts of 
privacy. Objects of a physical sort, for example, when seen only 
Twofcntarf ^y °"^ observer, who has not yet taken his meaning 
rnney. up into the secondary conversion stage, are private 
in the sense of unshared. Yet they have that " psychonomic 
commonness " whidl the function itself may impart to the 
meaning. Of this sort of privacy too are the " selective " 
meanings or appreciations which are not judged about, but 
directly experienced.! But such objects, when thought in com- 
mon, acquire the persistence of mental contexts, and so lose 
their privacy. 

On the other hand, again, there are images which fail 
a)TteOn- of the secondary conversion, even though they seem 
S^*^ to get the primary. These are read off as private 
BcMntrto. in the sense of inappropriate or eccentric. The 
N-rays are now taken by many physicists to have this sort of 

^ It is in this sense of unshared psychic process that the term private 
is used in the classification given in vol. i. chap, vii. § 27. 
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privatt: or unconfirmed meaning. The X-rays, on the other 
hand, have come to be common and persistent scientific meanings, 
The N-Tays may become so — ind are so to the group of men 
who confirm the phenomena — as soon as the common obser* 
vation is repeated under well-controlled conditions. 

To sum up the general position — we pointed out (i) the move- 
ments through which a sense of personal competence arises and 
asserts itself in the individuaPs judgment, giving the lie, in a sense, 
to its own social origin and support (the conclusion stated in 
sect- 47 above), We now find, however, (2) that this sam« 
function deals with a content under presupposition of commonness 
and persistence. In these two positions, there is presented not 
only a genetic account of the social factor in judgment, but also 
an analysis of its import and intent to the individual.* 

62. But the question now returns upon us ; does this fully ac- 
count for syrmomic meaning ? — meaning reached without actuid 
DocBthi* social control, but appropriate as having the comtHon 
S^ymonSc i»ti*tt? How does a function capable of being 
HwjLiiig! merely private have more than private competency ? 
I reply — by reason of the two-fold presupposition of the ex- 
position given above ; that is, by the growth of the dualism 
by which the private is also established. 

The " appropriateness" comes with the sense of the mufuai- 
itaPBTiiBt. ity of thi persistence meaning; this is the ground of its 
mSaw^ c/{jjj>i to be worthy of common consent. The child finds 
CominoD. his objects fulfilled and supplemented by your contexts; 
so he holds his objects as contexts to fulfil yours. If 
his persist because you contirm them, yours persist because he 
confirms ihem. In this he is right and the object is appropriate. 
This reading of your contexts is perforce an ejective reading of 
his own thus already fulfilled. So far forth as your objects are 
not yet read as being fully formed, eiiher to him or to you, 
the whole context in question remains schematic and assump- 
tive. And if fully formed and not thus confirmed, but, on the 
contrary, found lacking in confinnation, then they are private. 

The result then is that all the habitual, the socially experienced 



' It was pointed out in my Deuel, and Evolulion. chap, xvU., that from 
the objective evolutionary point of view the psychopli.ysi<:aI orgAnism has 
"reproduced in its own platform of determination the vcr>- criteria of 
selection at first enforced only by the environment " (p. 259). The 
analogous result of social life in educating personal jud^ent 13 also 
intimated there. 
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and formulated, is persistent and common. It is synnomic. 
All the once-present, untested, experi mental matter of 
new accommodation is neither substantively persistent 
nor common. It is not private in the sense of eccentric, 
although it may be private in the sense of unshared ; 
and most likely it is in a more undeveloped stage of 
commonness. Often it is in a transition stage, confirmed as to 
its substantive parts, in question as to its transitive parts, yet 
asserted with the prophecy of self-assertion by the youthful 
conquering hero of the drama of life, to whom the universe of 
knowledge is not too great a prize. Most of the " epics of the 
nursery" are of this sort : tales of real persons doing uncon- 
firmed or impossible things. 

63. Synnomic meaning is, therefore, a normal character of 
knowledge in the late quasi-logical and logical modes, when 

read as recognitive rather than as selective meaning. 
Tt,aeiiMMtic Whatever is accepted as mind is appropriate object of 
Knowledge. ^ minds; and so of bodies ; if an object be so far 
determined as to be body and not mind, body tt is to all minds. 
So far as it is problematic, it is neither common nor private ; for 
the problematic is in its essential meaning selective, an assump- 
tion, and is not yet determined in any way that establishes 
common acceptance or the lack of it. 

§ 9. Judgment as Synnomic and Universal. 

64. V, The next step forward is now directly in our path. 
We must ask how any other meanings — those not thus sealed 
joagiii«Bt with the " common " seal — fare when judged. This 
^f'JJJ^iJjig, question is already answered in the demonstration 
"tom™"!- that all judgment is syndoxic. The taking up of a 
meaning in the process of judgment acknowledges or rejects it ; 
even private meaning, so far from being neglected, is affirmed 
in the characteristic judgmental way. The meaning, not 
before common, is made so by jvdgmenl. For the judgment 
adds those marks which make experimental meanings general, 
and experience as such objective, to all thinkers. 

65. It remains to say here also that the meaning " privacy," 
like all other meanings, takes on the sort of commonness that 

judgment confers when privacy is itself asserted of 
ConuDOQ a subject-matter of thought. So the synnomic 
BdgniBiit. character of appropriate meaning, which before ex- 
fe eluded the privacy of eccentric process, now floods over the entire 

L. 
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field of reflective meaning. Only that can be object of judg- 
ment — even the meaning of privacy — which is taken up as 
content of experience and so made common to all. 

We may summarize the results of our exposition in the 
following succinct statements." 

66. (i) Commonness may be purely of the "aggregate" sort, 

and may not enter into the individual's meaning at all : this is the 

sphere of functions which are private or unshared 

from the observer's point of view, such as the common 

taying of the moon by two dogs as I observe them. 

(2) Commonness as intent may arise simply from common 
function ; it is the mere commonness of common action, as of the 
dogs' baying of the moon in eacli other's bearing. 

(3) Commonness begins to be cognized, and with it privacy, 
when there is perception of aggregate process mnong individuals : 
the commonness illustrated by introjection, as of a third dogwho 
observes two other dogs eyeing the same bone. This is the 
germ of syndoxic meaning. 

(4) Commonness as specific syndoxic meaning arises through 
the " secondary conversion " of one mind's context into that 
of another. The commonness attaching to transitive relationships 
is of this sort, as that which comes to the child by imitation of 
another's action. Commontiess here is Chat of catholicity or 

. prevalence. 

(5) Appropriate commonness attaches to meanings which, 
though in one mind, are held as appropriate to ail; it matures 
in the quasi-Logical dualism of body and mind. It is synnomic. 

(6) The commonness of judged meaning is always sjmnomic 
by virtue of its generality as universal, particular, or singular. 
Commonness here is that of universality, 

(7) Privacy is not a psychic meaning until the contrast- 
meaning of syndoxic commonness, is reached. Private meaning, 
from the psychic point of view, is either what is found to be 
ineligible to common process, " the unshared," such as a purely 
selective meaning in a prelogical mode, or what is due to 
eccentric process in contrast with the " general," " universal " and 
other meanings of the logical mode. 

' Other conclusions. rca,chcd 9^ coroIlari1^s from these, appear below: 
that selective meanings are not exhausted as recognitive content but 
remain unshared (chap, xiv. Jf 4 ff} . that this covers personal meanings as 
such (chap. xv. §§ 3, 4), that semblant meanings are selective meanings 
treated as ii common (a. matter for further examination in vol. iii.), etc. 
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The further pursuit of this progression into the hyper-logical 
modes, where additional interesting meanings arise — notably 
that of the ■"universality" of aesthetic meaning — is reserved 
for the third volume of the treatise." 



§ 10. Commonness and Privacy as Presuppositions 

67. Remembering our definition of presupposition in the 
theory of meaning, we may now describe commonness and privacy 
j^p,^ in terms of that definition. A presupposition is a 
■appooiuoiu sphere of reference in which a meaning is controlled : 
the external, the inner, the humorous^ the semblant, etc., are 
presuppositions each of its own characteristically determined 
contents. In what sense and degree can commomiess and pri- 
vacy be looked upon as such presuppositions ? 

This topic is interesting because it involves a line of dis- 
tinctions of meaning that cut across the distinctions of existence 
and reality in which the presuppositions of judgment are cast. 
The important distinction here is that between commonness of 
content and commonness of /ii.tic^i««, with which we have already 
had to do. 



* It is now apparent to what an extent discussion may be rendered 
futile by the failure to distingiaish the coimiiQa meanings called "social," 
Royc«. in claiming a "social" strain in our knowledge of the external 
world seems to mean in the main our judgment of that world, as a persisting 
wofld. So far it is true. But theq he seems to pass to th* -view pereeplion 
would be impossible without caminon experience ; this is in my opinion 
not true. Another writer. Dr. Bush, puts forward a " social " criterion of 
difierence between "the physical and the mental " ; but for judgment, 
lx>th these meanings are - social " ; as substances, mind and body are again 
both " sociai," but in a different sense ; in memory, they are yet again 
in another sense "social" ; and the only mode at which both are not 
"social," that is in some sense "common," a,*; we are using that term, 
is that of bare projectiDU. in which they are not differentiated, li 
one means by not -social, '"eccentric." then only certain mental 
things are not-social ; but il " unshared " be meant, then all psychic 
happenings are together unshared, while their meanings, both minds 
and bodies, may be equally shared ! Do we not talk to one another 
atMiit " minds " with a perfectly intelligible common meaning ? The 
only sense in which such a criterion of the mental would hold is that in 
which as a sphere of reference it is immediate ; but that sort of privacy, 
as being " unshared." does not hold oi experience of "the roental " 
as subject-matter of judgment. See Royce. Studies in Good and Evil, 
VIII.. and Pbilos. Review, Nov. 1894 ; Bush, Journ. of PhUos., II., p. 561; 
and cf. Stratton, Psyshoiagical Btilhlin, January 15. 1906. . , 







evident that a presupposition of inner existence may 
roiated to ^.ttach to the commonness of synnomic content, as in 
bhoMol the judgment "memory is true to the past," and 

also as well to the privacy of eccentric function, as in 
" I have an odd fancy." But the fact that we do not, in our 
judgments, express such differences explicitly — although of 
course we may do so — seems to place such intents of meaning 
on the plane of presuppositions. 

An illustration or two will suffice to show that thk is really 
the case. On the one hand, we may cite judgments of common 

content with the presupposition of privacy ; and on 
" the other hand, judgments of private content with tlie 
presupposition of commonness. The judgment, "the chairs 
get in my way," asserts the common meaning, chair, with the 
presupposition of a sphere of privacy, my personal action, within 
which I am restricting the predication about it. The judg- 
ment, on the other hand, "■ man fears pain," is one of pri^-ate 
content asserted as holding in pain -experience, a sphere common 
to human life. 

68. We are able also to set forth how far the spheres of 
existence or reality coincide with those of commonness or 
Do'-e privacy. It will be remembered that all judgments 

m<m- Asd are synnomic ; they all presuppose the " appropriate- 
i^oilu»Bi "^^^ " '*f their subject-matter, whether the meanings 
aoincwa? which make up that subject-matter have each for 
itself a common or a private presupposition. That is, judgment 
always presupposes eligibility to common consent, even when it 
asserts something to be private. Much more evidently does it 
presuppose it if it asserts something to be in some specific sense 
common. 

Taking this latter case first, we may say that judgments- 
which presupiHJse reality of some sort, that is, spheres of existence, 

presuppose commonness also. Evidently everything 
□wDtsAi- except what is not eligible for repetition in conscious 
"S^n ' process (generally the " unshared ") or for " secondaiy 
^MBppod- conversion" from mind to mind (the "eccentric") is- 

in some sphere of control in which sharing and con- 
version processes are essential factors : these are just the spheres 
of existence or reality which judgments presuppose. These 
spheres are not only open to common recognition, they have 
been constituted by a series of common recognitions. AIL 
reality, then, as a presupposed meaning, carries the additional. 
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presupposition of commonness, of the sort belonging to its 
sphere. Even the sphere of privacy, for example, presupposed 
in judgments of private function, is common in the sense that it 
is "aggregate" to different individuals having each his private 
inner life. 

6g. While this is true, however, such a relation between 
the two pr^uppositions is not reciprocal. Commonness at- 
taches to all reality, but reality does not attach to all common- 
ness. The commonness that attaches to a reality as a sphere of 
control is commonness of content or meaning in that sphere, not 
alone commonness of the process itself ; but the presupposition of 
commonness of process attaches to all judgments whether they 
tratuta presuppose reality ornot. Judgments whose contents 
b!«uwv« ^^^ placed in a sphere of partial belief or possibility, 
"""e. or in a sphere of unreality, still have the presuppo- 

sition of appropriateness. My judgment, "sea-serpents are 
mammals or fish," presupposes your consent to my proposed 
disjunction, but leaves you free to differ from me in what sense 
we may take sea-serpents to be real or imreaJ. It is this differ- 
ence that justifies the distinction of the terms "truth" and 
" opinion." Truth, having reference to reality, must be common 
■■opiiiion ■' if it be true ; opinion, being a matter of function, may 
SS2-'b<^wmit'e false although it be common. Put more tech- 
■■Bnmi«." nically, we may say that the uiniversality of truth 
guarantees its eligibility for common acceptance, but common 
acceptance or catholicity does not guarantee truth. 

70. This leads then to the case that best illustrates the 
range of privacy as a presupposition. The commonness of 
judgment extends to all judging function, but not to 
ttM*( ' the contents in certain specific cases. These cases we 
^™^- have found to be two, the "unshared" and the 
" eccentric " meanings. The reasons for this have also ap- 
peared. The unshared is the psychically immediate : that which 
is referred to no mediate or remote sphere of control. The 
eccentric is that which is so fugitive, detached and meaningless 
that it is taken to be without control. 

The latter, the eccentric, always has the presupposition of 
privacy. What is not controlled, prima facie does not have 
Tho-wcon- ^^^^^ control which is open to inspection and recip- 
rocal formulation in a common meaning. There is, 
however, along with this, the presupposition of the 
commonness of the judging-f unction, by which its privacy is 
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declared. Sucli meanings issue in judgments of " unreality " as 
described above. While judgments of reatity declare common 
meanings, judgments of unreality, on the contrary, declare private 
meanings. When I say '* Life is real, life is earnest," a particular 
common sort of reality is meant, that of human life ; but when 
I say " Such is ray dream," no further question of its sort of 
unreality arises ; the presupposition is that of eccentric process.' 

71. The "unshared" has. a privacy presupposition of a 
different sort. If an unshared expierience remained simply 
fugitive, detached, and evanescent there would be no further 
question about it ; but much of the unshared — the whole life of 
appreciation for instance — does not so remain. It is org;mized 
in the " funded contents " of the history of consciousness, whereby 
there arises what is known as a continuing and experiencing 
mind. This becomes also a sphere of control, the subjective, 
which has its own marks of reality. The indi\idua] personal 
^g history of the man becomes for him " the great un- 

nn»i»»«d. shared " ; but its construction as a "real," together 
with other minds^ in a sphere of "mind." removes from it the 
property of being unshared and makes it common by secondary 
conversion. So far, indeed, as the events of my past history 
are contents of the reality we call mind, they are generalized 
bMomeaoa materials. It is thus that you in turn treat yourhistory 
]Ti(U:«d. as that of a mind. So far as judged " real," therefore, 

the contents of such an " unshared " life are common 
as aJI generahzed meanings are. They are taken up and made 
contents of judgment. 

There remains here, also, therefore, as in the case of the 
eccentric, only the function, the immediate unshared process, 
that is private. It is this that constitutes each person 
inunwuato a " singular " individual. So while as sphere of reality 
ituPriT«.t«. Qj. control, mind is as common as any other such 
sphere, yet as psychic or subjective function, it is a private 
meaning. 

' It may be asked, indeed, whether the "unreal" is not a sphere 
having a certain sort of commonness. And it may be so described when 
itseJf taltfefl up 35 an objective and abstract m'eaaiitg (see sect. 73 l)elow). 
But to make a spiecific iudgmcnt of the lanrcality oi a given psychic con- 
tent is to declare it to lack any further reference than that to the psychic 
Lie which the corresponding judgment of realiiy renders. So far as a 
content lacks reality it fails of just those marks by which it could be 
reached by common process ; it 15 thou " ec<*fttric " atid private, Cf. 
chap- ii. S§ 3, 4. 
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72. We reach the conclusion^ in short, that the presupposition 
fA privacy oi j udginent is alwa3fs one of function : either eccentric 
HBmedUM function in which, it may be, a quasi-common meaning 
^J!^" proves to be deceptive, or normal function as imme- 
Prirate. jiate event and meaning. This leads us again to the 
position, already worked out on an earUer page,' that the inner 
sphere, the inner process as such, is the second and final presup- 
position of thought. But here it is a presupposition of privacy ; 
there it was a presupposition of objective meaning. The solution 
of this apparent paradox will bring us to the end of this series of 
transformations of common meaning. 

73. We said in our first series of distinctions of common 
meanings (vol. I, chap. vii. §§3fi) that any meaning reached from 
the psychic point of view might tie made " aggregate " to an 
observer, who took the psychological point of view. For in- 
stance, I may think of you and him as each thinking with the 
presupposition of privacy of process. I then make your privacy- 
presupposition part of mv subiect-matter, which is 

wiun. jniigvd objective and common. It is thus that the pre- 
"■ supposition of pdvacy, like any other, may be made 
predicate of an existential judgment in which just that lack of 
control in any sphere may be made sphere of thought or " universe 
of discourse." The sphere of the unreal becomes something to 
talk about and even to predicate. This only confirms our earlier 
conclusion that imreality may be the presupposition of privacy; 
and that the unreal is always private and fugitive process. 

74. Our conclusions, therefore^ regarding the relation of reality 
and commonness as presuppositions, are as follows : 

(1) As to meanings which are subject-matter or contents of 
judgment, reality and comjnonness are coincident and inter^ 
coociiMUmB : changeable presuppositions. Whenever one asserts 
Md^OMBmoH-'"" presupposes a sphere of mediate or reflective oon- 
■■■■- trol, the meaning is universal and synnomic. 

(2) As to meanings which are of the nature of functional 
intent or process, the presuppositions of privacy and unreality 
may both be present, but they do not always coincide. Tlie 
presuppiosition of absence of mediate or reflective control does 
not in itself determine the content as eccentric and unreal. 
There is the further possibility — 

(3) That the presupposition of private process may be part 
of that of inner or subjective reality, since the processes of 

' Chap. ii. sects, i^zi. 
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" functioning " of innex contents, by tertiary and secondary con- 
version, extends to contents having this presupposition. 

(4) The presupposition of reflection itself as a sphere of con- 
trol characteristic of the reality " mind," results from the objec- 
tifying of the intent of functional meanings which are psychicaUy 
immediate and private. 

Our conclusions, further, regarding the general presupposi- 
tions of different sorts of commonness are as follo-vt^ : — 
Co cciB- (i) Synnomic or "appropriate " commonness is the 

Kp'iS)" presupposition of all acts of judgment, and of all 
•*"»»• contents controlled in reflection. 

(2) Catholicity, or syndoxic 'meaning of the " actual " or 
prevalent type, is of the nature of further " assumption," * 
beyond the intent of judgment. It is. however, an attribute oi 
knowledge in the late p re-judgmental modes. 

(3) Privacy is the mark of personal and of " eccentric " pro- 
cess. It is a presupposition only in judgments of privacy. 

§ II. Commonness and Privacy as attributes of Know- 
ledge 

75. If we ask finally the broad question how far common- 
ness and privacy are attributes of knowledge, our results allow 
a wide generahzation. 

It appears that commonness of a form that knows no privacy 
is a primary character of all knowledge. It later on makes Us 
own privacy. It has a series of guarantees, frora the sense 
conunoBBMa ™°^^ to the logical. Beginning with the commoa- 
ispriinary nggs of common or gregarious fimction, it is re- 
affirmed by secondary conversion, by imitative absorption, 
by disciplinary enforcement, by ejective re-reading, by the 
necessity of generalization, by the rise of the dualism of mind 
and body. In all these great stages it is a normal and in- 
dispensable factor of meaning. Then it embodies itself in 
reflection in a way that makes judgment its conscious expression 
and its indubitable witness. 

In short commonness is the original, privacy the secondary and 
derived character. The "presumption " of knowledge is not indi- 

' It illustrates the general fact tiat eitlier commonness or privacy 
may be made " assumptive " as a " postulate " of Einy context of thought. 
The distinetion between presupposition and postulate is developed in the 
next chapter. 
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\iduabstic. Such a statement o* it is mythological. There are 
fttnejia not a !ot of individuals each having his own private 
•"'""**'^' meanings which are somehow to be brought into a com- 
mon system. On the contrary, there is a lot of common meaning 
'.which is to be reinterpreted by each indiWdual as his own, and 
(possibly, his private possession. The result here is the same — 
and the urgent need of seeing it is the same— as that which a 
^similar genetic study has lead to in the case of the problem of 
^social individualism .1 The individual, I have said in effect 
relsewhere, is not a social unit, he is a social outcome. He is a 
iresult of refined processes of social differeniialion. If he makes 
himself a social unit over against society, he becomes eccentric 
.and anti-social, and his damnation is sure. So of knowledge. 
It is not a private possession ; it is Public property. It 
begins common, stays common, claims to be common, enforces 
its commonness. No knowledge confined in one private head, re- 
peated in other private heads an infinity of times, would ever be- 
come an organic system of common knowledge. It must already, 
in its constitution, reflect its social origin and fitness. The single 
item of knowledge, as a private self-contained thought of a single 
m-ncyxn thinker, is the result of refined processes of cognitive 
oauoma. differentiation. The private thought is not a cognitive 
ttnii, it is a cognitive outceme. The thought that claims the 
isolation and absolute lack of common control of an individual 
itmit, is read off as eccentric and unreal and its damnation is no 
less sure.' 




I ' CI the writer's Social and Elft- ttttirpteiatiotts, chap. ii. § 6. 

* Thb general result opens up a singular relation between the two 
It oanversion processes I have described as "primary" and "secondary" 
ctively — a point already intimated in the matter of persiatcnCe 
sect. St of this chapter). Both may be interpreted in a view which 
[■eaJces them cases ai a larger movement. Primary conversion is inler- 
\miodal, a context of a later mode as converted into the control oi an eaxUer, 
-as a memory into a precept. Secondary conversion is tnttr-personal, one 
person's contctt is converted into that of another, my memory checked 
by another's. But each conversion is both; for the "other person" of 
iftecondary conversion is my object or context, and the control thus se- 
rcured is really inter-tnodal as between my memory and my present ex- 
perience. Again the original control oi primary conversion ia an experience 
to me, a person, and the inter -modal conversion o( my memory is that of 
trae personal whole oi experience into another. One gives a commonness 
of the inter-personal which is inter- modal, the other a commonness of the 
intw-modaJ which is inter- personal- And so again do we reach the io- 
' alienable right of any confirmed knowledge to be common ! I find my 
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The result is, in my opinion, one of the comer-stones of any 
valid or effective epistemology. Commonness is a presupposition 
of all reflection that reaches reality ; it is, in characteristic form, 
also a presupposition of all knowledge which deals with objects 
as existing or as having any descrilKible fonn of cognitive con- 
tent and subsistence. 

lower modesof confirmation, aay those of sense-perception, to be supfdiedby 
ananimal. my pointer, /wsf as well as by myself; and I expect tny jadg- 
ments of reality in those modes which he can apprehend, say the pbystcalr 
to be true for him as for me. On the contrary, also, 1 take his experience of 
reality — say his " pointit^ " of a partrit^e — to be convertible into my 
judgments ; and as a result I bring down the bird 1 The logical aspect 
of tius identity of the two modes of conversion has been adverted to above 
(§ 8, note). See also the account of " Community " as a character of 
Propositioos (chap. ix. J 5) and the section on " Difierence of Discern- 
ibles " (chap. xiv. j 9). 
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ACKXOWLEDGMEKT OF THE PROBLEMATICAL AS 

DISJUNCTIVE 

§ I. Presupposition, Assumption, and Postulate 

I. The positions reached in the preceding chapter involve the 
recognition in the logical mode, as elsewhere, of meanings that 
are not fully determinate or definite ; they are on the 
udBter- way towards definiteness. In the progress o( con- 
mUftiUiasM. j-gpfj^Qjj there is always the forward as well as the 
t^ickward look, and the drift toward further determination 
always gives colour to the meaning, as does also that back- 
ward reference already embodied in the context as part of 
the subject-matter of judgment. So evident is this, that we 
have been able, in arranging the modes of judgment with refer- 
ence to the belief involved, to distinguish dearly the great 
class of meanings called " problematical " for which there are 
recognized propositional forms ; and also to distinguish two 
sorts of such meaning, differing from each other just in the 
mode of their indeterminateness. The disjunctive judgment, as 
embodying alternative meanings, is indeterminate as to the 
inner relations of the content, a mode of meaning expressed in 
the proposition by the words "either-or." But, on the other 
hand, there are judgments and propositions which embody 
" contingent " meaning, in which the relations of content are 
determinate, as expressed by the dependence sign "if," while 
the whole meaning is still indeterminate as to the sphere of 
reference in which it, as a whole, may or may not be accepted. 
Both sorts of indeterminateness, of course, leave the meaning 
open to further development and interpretation. In the one 
case, the disjimction is dissolved by the progress of ex- 
perience ; in the other case, the lack of belief is relieved 
by a process of further judgment. The disjunctive passea into 
the assertoriaJ, with the presupposition before present to the 
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whole meaning, and the conditional passes into the assertorial, by 
acquiring a similar presupposition, with the relational meaning 
before present. Each adds to its determinateness by definition 
in that respect in which it was before lacking. 

In classing the two meanings, the disjunctive and the con- 
tingent, together, however, as problematical, we have already 
toaeter- hit Upon their common character as being each in 
^nfamt'uid ^""^ sense indeterminate. It now becomes our tasic 
(3) control to work out more fully the differences between them, 
and show the characteristic modes of judgment and proposition 
in.which these meanings are actually used. In the one case, 
there is an indeterminate conteni oj delerminalc acceptance, in the 
other, an indeterminate acceptance of a determinate content. The 
first of these we may further describe as judgment with presttp- 
posiiion : as, for example, "■ whales are either mammals or 
fish " ; and the second as judgtnent with postttlation : as. for 
example, " if sea-serpents have gills they are fish." It will 
appear at once what this difference means and especially how 
what is now called " postulation " differs from what is already 
familiar to us under the term " presupfwsition." 

With reference to the general attitudes involved, it is evident 
that we are dealing here with the special cases, arising in the 
logical mode, of the fimdamental difference between "accept- 
ance " and "assumption." The table given in chap. i. §4 sect. II. 
may be consulted.' The presupposition is an attitude of 
logical acceptance, the postulate one of logical assumption ; both 
having reference to the sphere of reality or existence in which the 
meaning has or suggests a control or fulfilment. 

2. The presupposition is that determinate sphere of reference 
and control which attaches to the whole disjunctive meaning. 
(1) gi»«« Pro-It may be physical existence, newspaper report, 
TOppoBiuon. fancy, it matters not. It is the sphere which is ac- 
cepted and aclaiowledged as that in which the disjunction stated 
in the subject-matter is finally to be resolved. 1 may well say, 
" let us look up whales and see whether they are considered fish 
or mammals." I acknowledge a sphere of information — the 
authorities on the subject — by reference to which the uncertainty 
may be removed, and a statement reached in assertorial form. 
This then is the presupposition of the meaning. 

3. On the other hand, the judgment " if sea-serpents have 

> See also the larger tables given in the Appendix. 
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giUs they are fish," asserts a relation of coincidence between two 
meanings, which holds if and when the sphere of reference is 
estabdshed. It leaves quite outside my intention any demand 
that you agree with me in finding such whales, in any accepted 
sphere of existence. All I mean is that the context " gilled-sea- 
serpent '' includes the marks of " fish," be that context in a sphere 
still to be determined. It does not presuppose a sphere ; it 
postulates one. It may have different postulations in different 
minds, which nevertheless accept the contingent relation between 
the ternjs of the subject-matter as common to their several 
thoughts. 

But this meaning is not finished; no meaning is. It is, as we 
saw the disjunctive meaning also to be, a pausing place, an eddy, 
(S) gi»M so to ."ipeak. in the flow of psychic process. And as 
Pottoiaw. goop ^5 „g j^Ij jjjto what it develops, what the 

next stage of meaning is into which it issues, of course we find 
tbe answer in the further progress Iji that respect in which it 
is indeterminate. The question in mind back of the statement 
about sea-serpents is, what is the sea-serpent ? — are there such 
creatures ?— I should like to solve the problem one way or the 
other. I conclude that the sea-serpent is a fish, physically realized 
in the Atlantic Ocean ! This at once brings in a sphere of re- 
ference, a sort of control, a " real " intent, which is now a pre- 
supposition. But the subject matter was constituted without this 
so long as some reality was merely postulated for the meaning — 
merely set up as itself an experimental and instrumental mean- 
ing to subserve my further research. Instead of a given 
existence, charged with problematical content, as in the dis- 
junctive, here we have the given relational content charged with 
a problematical reality. This element of meaning — reality set 
up and treated in a schematic and assumptive way — is called 
a " postulate." Such meanings are variously described ; as 
"objects with postulates," "thinking with postulates"; or 
the content itself is said to be "postulated": just as, in 
the other case, the real reference is said to be " presupposed." 

4. Tlie difference between the presupposition and the postu- 
late, is, it is plain, one that we have taken occasion to 
sisonn characterize in Other modes. The presupposition is 
bctwMB Pn- a meaning determined in the process of individuation ; 
■upptwiuon j^ j^ ^^^j. ^j ^ definite class or control. It is general ; 

and the cases are particulars under it- In the judgment "fish 
have scales," the presupposition is a sphere of physical cvistencff 
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which is a sort of real control ; and all fishes, exist in this sphere 
and illustrate it. Fishes are particular physical existences. 

The postulate, however, is not a general meaning with refer- 
ence to tlie content for which it is postulated. The place of the 
^nfl case as a particular in the class is not yet accepted 

FoaiiU&ta. ijor believed. Its postulation ig for the purpose of 
forwarding the movement whereby the case is to be finally 
assigned to its class. As soon as I become convinced that 
the reality is thus or thus, then and then only is ray judg- 
ment wrapped about with a belief presupposition extending 
to the entire related subject-matter. When Columbus sailed 
westward he postulated a world in which certain astronomical and 
geographical relations held. Luckily he found a patron willing 
to po&tulate it with him. Since his discovery, however, all 
sailors presuppose the world he postidated. 

This may suffice at this point for the description of the 
postulate.' We will return to it later on. It is a schematic or 
assumptive control meaning. 

The two cases in which logical meaning involves, in 
its further determination, a process of essential scheraatization 
having been sufficiently distinguished, we may take 
them up one at a time, inquiring into the forms in 
which such meanings embody themselves in judgments. The 
schematic meaning of the alternative type that is embodied in 
the disjunctive judgment, shows the varieties known in fonnal 
logic as judgments ha\'ing extensive " quantities." In consider- 
ing them we shall therefore also be working out a theory of 
Logical Quantity. 



QnuiUty 



i 



g 2. Disjunctive Meanings with Presuppositions : Sche- 
matism OF THE PAETICULAR AND OF THE GENERAL 

5. The point of view from which disjunctive judgments, 
such as " coins are either gold or silver, etc.," take on differences 
It Involve* o* quantity, expressed by "all," " some," etc., has 
Dtojnncuon. already been suggested. It will be remembered that 
we pointed out = the case of disjunction by "exclusion" or 
exhaustion in which the alternatives exhausted tlie entire range 
or extension of the judgment. "Coins are gold, or silver, or 

1 The " Postulate " as a meaning is treated in chap. v. ; its interpre- 
tation in the theory of reality is reserved for vol. iii. 
* See atwve, chap, ii. sect. 47. 
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copper" is such a judgment. It will be evident, from a little 
further thought, that all disjxinctioDs divide the meaning, 
although all do not exhaust it. For every case of individuation 
in the logical mode is an act of assigning a particular to its 
appiopriatc general meaning or the reverse. We may take the 
point oi view of the meaning of the particular, and say, for 
example, " this gold object is either a coin or etc." j or we 
may take the point of view of the general meaning " coin," 
and say "coins are gold or etc." The general meaning coin 
is not only not inconsistent with the further determination in 
the case of each coin, but it is the whole meaning within which 
the range of the terras of the disjunction is to be determined. 

This is indeed only to recognize over again the fact that a 
meaning which is disjunctive as to its parts and inner relation- 
vitiiia« ships, may yet be determinate and general as to 
*""™^ its control and belief. Given the general meaning 
*'coin" the further determination is as to which of several 
sorts of coins this or that is to be. 

From yet another point of view, the issue is the same. The 
act of generalization goes out upon some character or mark 
present in certain cases. Other characters or marks may serve 
also for the development of other general meanings. The 
meanings thus established do not coincide but cluster about and 
overlap the particular case each for itself. All coins are "some 
silver." "some gold, etc., objects"; "silver objects" is a 
general meaning which claims some "coins," no less than does 
*' coin " claim some " silver objects." 

Within this general characterization, however, variations of 
meaning arise which it will be well to distinguish. We will 
consider the two modes in turn, and then inquire into their 
relation to each other. 

6. I. It is evident that we may consider the case in which 
the general class, the subject, is so far determined that the 
Dauttita entire extension is exhausted by the sub-classes into 
Ait«niftUon. which the cases are distributed- A good example is 
that just given, " coins are gold, or silver, or copper " ; there 
are no coins, no cases, to be added to the extension of coin 
after all these sorts of coin are told oflf. This is the case called 
disjunction by exhaustion. The meaning is one of "definite 
alternation." 

The schematic or problematical character of the meaning 
lies entirely in the further determination of the single case as 




This a is b, ttrr, or J."' 



7, Remembering that this is a case of schematism only with 
reference to the particular, the particular alone being indeter- 
minate, we may distinguish another case, which also involves 
an indeterminate and schematic particular. In the case just 
given the alternation or disjunction is between established 
meanings or classes, into which the entire extension of the 
Subject is divided. There is the other well-marked case in which 
the extension is not thus exhausted by established meanings, 
but certain of the sub-meanings that might be set up are still 
to be arrived at. The determination to he achieved is not that 
of assigning a case to one of certain already given meanings, 
but of finding the classes in which cases actually occur. For 
example, the judgment " some books are red," leaves it open 
to discovery or further determination what other colours books 
Indefinite may be found to have. Here the meaning is one of 
" indeftnite alternation," It may be s3Tnbolized in 



jUtenuUaB, 



» Cf. the earlier akfrtch of prelOgic&l aJtereative mfciaing where cer- 
tain of these forms are mentioned (chap. ii. 5 8). The treatment here is 
from the point of view of logical quantity. 

It may be added tha.t it is not intended b>' these diagrams to introduce 
a sy^em of graphic representation, or to modify those already in use. 
The figures are intended simply as aids to the understanding of the teict. 



b 



Fig, 4. — Iwdefinite Alter- 
nation op Particulars. 
"Tltis A is h or something 

else," 
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turn by the following figure (4). The entire circle a includes that 
of the 6's, and also various other possiblhties, as yet undetermined , 
in one of which the given case is to fall. 

It is of the nature of indefinite alternation that the number 
of the alternatives, as well as their 
character, may be undetennined. I 
may say, *' it is a lighthouse or a ship 
or something else," introducing any 
number of "or's." And I may find 
the indefiniteness so unqualified that 
I am not able to formulate even one 
of the alternatives, as in " I wish I 
could make it out — what is that light ? " 
Here the mere class " light " is given, 
and the entire further determination 
within the clas# fails. This is the 
case of pure interrogative meaning in 
the logical mode, as is pointed out below, 

8. We have recognized so far. therefore, from our present 
point of view certain cases of the embodiment of a generad 
meaning in a disjunction, of which the alternatives take on the 
following modes of indeterminateness, They are cases of what 

^is called above schematism of the particular. 

Schematism of the particular : 

(i) Disjunction by exclusion or exhaustion, called definite 
alternation of the particular : as in "a railway signal is blue, 
or green, or red." 

(2) Disjunction as indefinite alternation of the particular: as 
In *' a railway signal is blue or some other colour." 

9. II. It was intimated above that the problematical aspect 
of a meaning may attach not to the particular, but to the general 
leiuiuttuD ^P**^*^ which it presents. The characters of the 
oE the single cases may be well made out ; and the question 
I**""'"'' for further determination may be as to the one or 

F"""ore generaJ classes in which the sub-classes or particulars are 
be placed. " Whales are either mammals or fish " is such a 
meaning. It assumes a definite set of marks common to cases 
distinguished as whales ; and the schematic use of the meaning 

tto determine the class-meaning In which whales are foimd. 
This is not an unusual or forced sort of judgment ; on the 
ftontrary, it is one of the greatest instrumental value in all actual 
Tocesses of discover^'. It is the type of experimental meaning 

I 
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Joff wfeick kaw riedEg b B&entialh' zAvzaceA. In the schetnatism 
oC titf p inUMhr , the g mtx* ! meaning is internally enriched 
by the mstnimaital nse of those particular meanings by which 
it caH be intCTpfcted ; here the particntaF relationships are 
a ta i i ftwil and added to by the schematic use of the alternative 
famJ interpwiatioos in iribdi they give promise of further 
<iryf r ifUM II* 

We may call tips the " definite alternation of the general,^' 
and symbofiae it in fienre 5.' The large circles b and c 
R|ve$eiit the general classes in which the objects of the small 
ri rrtr m may lalL In words, the proposition takes the form 
'* «*s are 6's or «'s. it may be either,'* or " I don't know 
which." 



or 




Fl& 5- — OefT^m As-hmatsqx OP ibe Ceacsau 
BUT t«l either." 



■it's ar« b's ore's, (it 



In contrast with this, there is *" indefinite schematism of the 
general," in which the class meaning is not held down to certain 
alternatives. It may be illustrated hy Fig. 4, provided the circle 
a be taken for the entire sphere of existence within which b or 
other general classes might fail. 

Summarizing, therefore. Our results under this heading, we 
have the following ; — 

Schematism of the Oenefol : — 

(i) Definite alternation of the general, as in " whales are 
either mammals or fish (one or the other)." 

(2) Indefinite alternation of the general, as in " knowledge 
is of reality or of images (or of we know not what)." 

10. III. Considering the two sorts of logical schematism com- 
paratively, we may recall a distinction already arrived at on an 
it»ia.w. earlier page.« We saw that a disjunctive meaning 
KSi^o«m"™Sht be of what is caUed the " exclusive " type on the 
one hand, or, on the other hand, of a character more 

'The word " or" may be omitted from this diagram if we bear in 
Kk I. V"* '"'^ '^'^''"S «tlt a disjunction in which the presence of a in 
iwWl 6 and e cannot mean the assertion that " a i? both b and <." Ci. 
the romarlH made in chap. ii. aect. 47 (j). 
' Above, and aU« chap. ii. sect. 47 
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properly called " indefinite." "' Signals are blue or red or green " 
is a ease of exclusive alternation ; a signal can be only one of 
l^ese colours ; the others are excluded. This case is one of 
r definite alternation," in the interpretation of the particular. 
But there is also exclusive disjunction in the case of indefinite 
Bltemation ; as in the judgment, " this signal is blue or some 
jother colour." If it is found to be blue, then any other colour 
is excluded. Furthermore, in the case of the indetenninate 
peneral, there may be exclusive alternation, as in, "whaies are 
''mammals or fish," or indefinite alternation, as in '"what are 
icalled sea-serpents are mammals or some other natural kind." 
|jt is evident, therefore, that the assignment of exclusive or in- 
■definite meaning to a disjunction is not the same movement 
jfts that of the determination of general and particular. Both 
t^the general and the particular may be either definite or indefi- 
?nite in their mode of exclusion. 

The solution of the matter from, our present point of view is 

(interesting, for it shows that indefinite exclusion is simply 

Exclusion ^n additional element of indeterminateness, involv- 

J^iJ!^' * ing a repetition of the schematism with reference to 

acii«matiim. the determination of the relation of the sub-classes 

or meanings to one another. The only case in which this relation 

■of the sub-classes is definitely established and determined is 

kthat of disjunction by "exhaustion"; for there the division 

Iproceeds by classes which do not overlap but supplement one 

another within the extension of the whole meaning. This case 

is only one possibility, however. The classes brought into 

alternation witliin the subject-meaning of a disjunction may 

vary also with reference to their range or extension inter se. 

'When I say '* he is foohsh or mad," I do not mean to exclude 

the reply, "he is both." — as has already been said in our 

earlier reference to this case." ^ I accordingly have, in quite 

the same seme «s before, a real schematism ; a meaning used 

i instrumentally for the determination of the possible overlapping 

■of the sub-classes which my original disjunction established, 

ScbeiiLs,tda The circles (6 etc.) in the diagram of indefinite aJ^ 

AitwBiUon, temation of particulars (Fig. 4), while fulfilling the 

condition that they cut the circle of the subject-meaning («), 



' .^bove. chap. ii. { S, sect. 47, wliero Indeed our present result is sug- 
i gested. A good actual casfc is that of a mote who may be deaf, of whom 
one would sa.y " be Is cither d«af or dumb." The chances are that he 
u both, his dumbness resulting from bis d«a.hiess. 



L 
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may also cut each other, or coincide with, or he outside of. each 
other. See the diagram (Fig. 6) for this case, called "schematic 
alternation or disjunction of the particular." * 



t 



a 



Fig. 6. — " ScrtEMAtlc ALtEftNATioN (PARncuLAR)," 
(indeftnitely)." 



"<i is i> or ror bot 



II. An additional case on the side of indeterminate general 
meaning appears among the cases of schematism of the general ; 
it is the case in which the disjunction expressed is not 
geneiai of the exclusivc Xyp^. The judgment "mammals are 
AitaniAUiMi. gjtijgr terrestrial or aquatic " does not exclude the 
possibility of cases which are amphibious; that is to say, the 



Fig. J. — SCHfiMAtic Altsknation {Gkheral). n's a.ra b'a or c'a or both 



^ Schematic in the sense that the relation of the classes of the altema- 
tion itself is uncertain , as well as the assignment o( the given CaS« to one. 
or more o£ them. 
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genus ■•mammal" allows either indifferently or conjointly. 
"Knowledge is either of reality or of images," permits a theory 
tiiat knowledge is of reality although also of images. In short, 
the circles of general meaning of the diagram given above for 
general schematic meaning (Fig. 5) may themselves cut each 
other, although both contain the subject term which is asserted 
subject to the disjunction. See the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 7) for this case, known as " schematic general alternation." 

§ 3- LoGic.u, Extension as Quantity 

12, Interpreting disjunctive meanings strictly with reference 
to the movements of belief, and inquiring how the differences 
^^ of inclusion, as between general meanings terminating 

upon the same particulars, are embodied, we come 
upon the question of extensive quantity. We express the entire 
meaning " coin " as related to other general meanings contem- 
poraneous with it, by "some," '^ aU," "most," "few," "only," 
etc. Certain of these variations have been recognized by the 
iormal logicians in their descriptions of quantity : as in " some 
coins are silver," " all coins are metal," " this is the only pewter 
coin." It u-il! be profitable to look into these differences from 
our present point of view. 

As a matter of fact, we find our acknowledgments of content 
taking form according as the process of generalization has found 
confinning instances of the kind of control which the germinating 
general expresses. The process by which the individuation, 
as general and particular proceeded in the first place, is reaffirmed 
in the inclusion of new cases not before covered by the meaning. 
This is the process of increasing the extension or denotation of 
the whole meaning or subject matter. 

On the other hand, change comes in intension in the sub- 
classes, by the accretion of maiks in the growth of experi- 
ence. Cases of newly observed characters occur more or less 
I frequently. The relation of the whole meaning or general 
i to the sub-classes or particulars — both its degree of certainty 
' and the balance of uncertainty— it is the function of the dis- 
|| junction to express. The judgment " I have observed a black 
uditi man," passes after additional experiences of the same 
I '■ru*'»fc sQrt into, " a few men are black," then into "" some 
men are black," " every other man I see is black," or '* half the 
men are black," and becomes " many," " most," or " all the men 



^ 
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upon the distributive or quantitative aspects of experience : 
hence the term " quantity " attached to the varying linguistic 
forms in which these judgments, are embodied. The distinctions 
of forma.1 logic recognize three such determinations, based, as 
our own also are, on relative determinateness. " All," ex- 
presses the case of determinate character attaching to each 
of the particulars of the class-meaning : " some," the case 
in wliich there ia a disjunction as between indetenninate parts 
of the whole number of cases; and "a"or "one/' that in which 
the determination is of a single case only, all but one being 
either determined by exclusion as not intended or left indeter- 
minate. Omitting "all " and "one "' for the present, as being 
fairly unambiguous, we may distinguish further well marked 
attitudes ol belief witliin the meaning of "some," that is, 
attitudes terminating upon meanings embodying differences of 
quantity as extension. 

13. In the range of logical thought, there are certain great 
quantitative variations of meaning, which are the basis of the 

, . . objective method called statistical, and to which we 

ofPoaal- attach the meanings "probability" or " improba- 
'""*^' bility." The distinctions of probability depend directly 

upon the attitudes of relative expectation and belief, which 
we are now making the principle of our research. Granted a 
state of mind which recognizes a problematical meaning as one 
of " possibility." we then say that such a schematic meaning may 
be further defined as more or less " probable." The disjunctive 
judgment is one of possibility, whatever the quantity of it may 
be ; and the meaning thus open to further determination in 
quantity is that expressed by the term "some," 

There are two relatively unambiguous meanings in quantity 

however, which claim more determinate ness than "some": 

and Pro- meanings that carry belief that a relation is "■ more 
battuity. iji^giy M Qj. .. ]gsj. yt-^iy » tj^j^j, jjQj ji^psp meanings 

are expressed by "most" and "few." "Most" renders ex- 
plicitly the meaning " more than half," and " few " the meaning 
"less than half" with equal expUcitness, The former is a 
" probable " judgment ; the latter one of " improbability.'* 
with reference to the issue of a particular case. " Most crows 
are black," " few crows are white," thus embody quantitative 
attitudes, The expectation is that any unobserved crow will 
probably be black, and that it is improbable that it will be white. 
CalUng these respectively judgments of " probability " and 
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" improbabilityj" we may set them down ^ extensive quantities 
which are less vague than " some." 

While there are in out language forms and indeed single 
words which render such probable and improbable meanings, and 
distinguish them from each other by a certain reference to a 
midway point in the division of quantity, yet that point itself 
is not thus hit off by a convenient linguistic form.'^ We may 
express such a definite equal division into halves by various 
phrases ; " about half," " an equal part," " an even chance of," 
etc., are such expressions of half-and-half quantity. It would 
be interesting to analyse the motives tliat enter to detennine 
problematical judgments in the forms "raost,'" and "few," or 
leave them in the more indefinite form " some." No doubt the 
quantity " half " is less frequent, because it suggests, if it does 
not require, an exactness of measurement or observation not 
necessary in ordinary discourse. One would have to recognize 
also, in any adequate account of the matter, the many more 
irrelevant influences which warp, bias, and in general determine 
belief, as coming in to impart to the quantity expressed a shading 
one way or the other away from the neutrality of an exact 
division. It is exact theoretical neutrality, of course, that we 
appeal to in tossing a penny or throwing the dice. 

If we call the judgment which embodies alternative meanmg 
a "judgment of possibility," indicated verbally by the quanti- 
M-dimpro- lative sign " some " — of which the hmiting cases are, 
tabouj. JL5 we shaU see, " all " and " one "—then the alterna- 
tives represented by " most," " half," " few," etc., may be Imown 
as "judgments of probability." Any problematical or alter- 
native meaning is possible ; and all such meanings have relative 
probability. 

If we distinguish (as above) the judgments "few," "less 
than hall," etc., as " improbable," and those of " most," " more 
than half," etc., as "^ probable," we have a scheme of relatively 
definite terms. " Probable judgments " are those of rela- 
tively wide extension, '* improbable judgments " those of 
relatively narrow extension, and " possible judgments " those 
of indefinite extension. As examples, we may give the three 
judgments, " most mammals are terrestrial " (probable), " a 

^ In French and German the terms " plupart " and "' viele " have 
connotations of " more than half" : and there are the terms " un pen " 
and "plusieora," "ein Wenig" and " einige" (less definitely), oa the side 
of " less than half." 
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few mammals are aquatic " (improbable), " some mammals are 
amphibious" (indefinite). Relative extension is here under- 
stood as a determination within a class, within which it imphes 
a disjunctive meaning. 

14. The two cases left over* those commonly called " uni- 
versal " and ■* singular,'" also have interesting interpretation 
from our present point of view. It will be remembered 
and sinpiiar that the movements of beUef, as terminating upon 
aaantiscd j^q^q q^ \p^^ determinate contents, are the ground of 
distinction ; and that these movements vary according as 
different quantitative meanings are embodied in the judgment. 
Tlie two cases now to be considered are those of the belief which 
embodies the greatest possible extension of the subject-matter 
on the one hand — the "universal" judgments, in "all" — and 
the least possible extension — the "singular" judgments, in "one " 
— on the other hand. 

At the outset we find it possible to distinguish both these 
cases from those which do not thus embody a quantitative 
meaning or intent although verbally expressed in the same 
forms. There are judgments of the form " all S is P," which. 
might as well be expressed in the form " S is P." The question 
may be raised indeed as to whether such judgments are entitled 
to the quantitative "all" at all. So with "singular" judg- 
ments. A single individual may be made subject-matter of a 
judgment, which nevertheless does not intend to say or to mean 
that it is a single case. These distinctions are fully con&nned 
ana an- by our present investigation. There are judgments, 
flttwiunoa. universal in form, that are not quantified, as well as 
those that are quantified ; and there are also both unquantitied 
and quantitied singular judgments. 

15. The quantified universal is the limiting case of the judg- 
ments already described as relatively wide in extension. The 
^^ widening of the extension from " many " to " most " 

Cnmtiflad or "nearly all," finally exhausts the dass within 
which the case falls, and thus issues in the meaning 
" all." It is the judgment based on increasing acquaintance 
with instances, each of whLcIi illustrates the relation in ques- 
tion. " Induction by enumeration " is a superficial way of 
thus widening extension by addition of cases,' A more pro- 
found case is that of the normal growth of a conceptual 

' It is not the only of the most importiint sort ol Irduction (see 
chap. xi. S a, for the iah discussion of Induction), 
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meaning by generalization. It serves to express meanings that 
are synthetic or predicative, the range of overlapping of two 
class meanings, subject and predicate, becoming relatively 
wider until the whole of the former falls \vithin nr coincides 
with the latter. 

Such a judgment is, therefore, a quantifted universal, since 
its meaning is one of extension. It may always be fairly 
interpreted as the answer to a question which embodies the 
relative indeterminateness of a schematic meaning to the ques- 
tioner. " All mammals have skins " may be taken as answer to 
the question whether skins are found on mammals, and if so 
oa what part of the mammal class. The universal aspect of the 
judgment has its characteristic meaning as being one of the 
alternatives which, until the judgment in ""all" was formed, 
represented a real disjunction, 

16. All universal judgments, however, are not of this sort. 
Some are not judgments of extension at all, although ex- 
^^ pressed in the same linguistic form. Such judgments 

OniiBMiHa»d state a relation in the subject-matter quite apart from 
any schematic or problematical use of this subject- 
matter. For example, the judgment *' virtue is praiseworthy " 
may be rendered by the expression " all virtues are praise- 
worthy ■' ; but the enumeration of virtues is not what the 
original intends. Such a judgment does not tie at the limit of 
relatively determinate meanings with respect to quantity^ that 
is, to the number of cases observed or for any reason ac- 
cepted. Its intent is not to answer the question how many 
virtues there are, and how many of these are praiseworthy. It 
is, on the contrary, a judgment of the intensive rather than the 
extensive sort. It is also opposed to the quantified universal 
in that it is not synthetic, but analytic ; * it is reached by an 
analysis and expansion of the meaning virtue, not by a process of 
experience of new cases. Judgments which issue from defini- 
tions, judgments that are symbolic and selective, judgments 
embodying axioms and self-evident meanings, are in this sense 
uoquantified universals. The symbolic use of a triangle, with 
all the judgments passed upon its constitution and iimer rela- 
tionships, have no reference to the quantity of triangles, nor do 
they raise the question of the liability of some to escape the 

* Tbat is. in itself ; the question how far its result may enter into a 
system of impIica.tion that can be called " synthetic." is to be discussed 
later "" 
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formulations reached. The difference is one on which, as we 
find later on, two forms or modes of logical implication rest. 

The contrast of meaning in the two universaJs is brought out 
when we say that the unquantifted form, if considered as answer 
Tbe two so to a question at all. is not answer to the same question 
*|^( as is the unquantifted. My assertion, " virtue is 
QuMtioM, commendable," does not suppose you to be inquiring 
how many virtues — few, some, many, most — are entitled to 
commendation, as is the case with the judgment. '" all mammals 
have skins " ; but rather, what is the meaning of virtue, wherever 
it is found? — how is virtue ronstttuted, no matter whether one 
or many cases of it be looked at ? 

A similar contrast appears between these two meanings when 
we inquire as to their negatives. If I say " some mammals have 
uid (iiirenBnt not skins,'* I express a negation of the quantified 
MegatiyoB. Liuiversal, " all mammals have skins " : but for the 
unquantified universal of the form " virtue is commendable." 
the negative is not a judgment of different quantity, or one 
that quantifies the subject at all, but one which denies the 
relation asserted; we have the negative judgment, "virtue is 
not commendable." > 

17. A similar distinction appears also in the case of the 
judgment known as "singular." It is commonly treated in the 
logics as the case of most restricted quantity ; or 
SS^^"" of the universal of a most restricted subject-matter. 
Qiiaiitifiaa jjje relatively narrow quantity of "some" reaches 
its limit in the restriction to "one." This is certainly a true 
interpretation of many singular judgments. Their intent is 
to embody the restriction of the application of the predicate to 
just the one case. I may say " this coin is pewter," meaning that 
I am not prepared to recognize any pewter coins but this. It is 
the case reached as the lower limit of the scale of which the 
quantified universal is the upper limit. As one follows the 
relative range of extension from wider to narrower, he passes 
from "all" to "most," "many," "some," "few," "very 
few," " one." Such a judgment gives answer to the question 
how many, and is thus a true quantified singular." 

But in the sphere of singularity also there are meanings tlsat 

' For further treatment o£ the " essential universal " set chap. x. S 5 
and chap. xi. |$ 3 ff. 

' On modes of quantitj-, as illustrated by the singular, seu chap. 
»iv. I 8. 
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■ are not quantified. The judgment "'your act is commendable " 
omniiaattu- is such a meaning. The subject matter is the single 
""^ act. But the question it answers, if it be considered 

, answer to a question at all, is not how many of your acts are 

■ commendable, nor how many acts like this you perform. It is 
P rather the assertion of a relation between the terms of the subject- 
matter. Its denial, too — "your act is not commendable" — is 
not quantitative \sith reference to the logical subject ', but 
intensive. 

Our method thus enables us to detect in the two forms, 
conventionally called "universal" and "singular." essential 
differences of mode in the matter of belief. Either may or may 
not embody that intent of disjunction which quantification of the 
subject embodies. Only those cases of each which do so embody 
disjunction fall under the type of function called in this work 
schematism ; for only that meaning is schematic which proceeds 
upon a relative lack of determinateness, and issues through 
exp)erimental processes in a relatively greater determinateness. 
Both the universal and the singular may be limiting cases in a 
scale of relative indeterminateness ; and as such they are charged 

>Mdth experimental meaning. 
iS. If this be true, it follows that it is only as thus considered 
that the universal and the singular arc different judgments, 
"All mammals have skins," and "this mammal has 
nedpniTerittid sldn," are different as respects quantity. But so 
aretb'eMme ^°°^ ^ ^^^ quantitative difference is removed by em- 
ploying judgments which exclude it from the intent of 
the meaning, then the difference between the judgments lapses. 
" Such deeds as yours are virtuous," and " your deed is \'irtuous,'' 
express, so far as neither is quantitive, exactly the same meaning. 
A relational content may be expressed, therefore, either in 
universal or in singular form without ambiguity, in cases in 
w-hich extensive quantity is tacitly or explicitly eliminated. 
Formal logic is therefore in this case justified in considering 
the singular as a universal. 

19. It is possible now to show that two distinctions made in 
the foregoing treatment turn out to have the same meaning, 
We distinguished between the quantified and unquantified 
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' Both here and above this statement is restrjctcd to the "subject." 
ior there is an important sense to be explained beloM- in which all negatioa 
quantifies the predicate (chap. viii. sect, g, i). 
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nthtmaxitTa universal and singular, and also between the schema- 
cfonivergmi tism of the general and of the particular. It now 
UQnantiB- appears that the schematic general, when we examine 
oauon. jj^ nature more closely, is of the character of 

an unquantified universal meaning used hypothetic ally. The 
judgment, "whales are mammals," so far as it is schematic— 
that is, meaning " whales are mammals, are they not ? "-4s 
a schematism of the general term " mammals " ; and so far as 
it is universal — meaning " whales have the marks of mammals" 
• — it js unquantified. A clearer instance is that given above— 
" virtue is praiseworthy." So far as there is any doubt of the 
praiseworthiness of virtue it is a schematic general ; but in 
that respect in which it is universal, it is unquantified. In mean- 
ings of this sort, however, the relation of schematism to quanti- 
fication comes out ; the relation, namely, whereby schematism 
of the particular involves quantification. To schematize par- 
ticulars, as in "some coins are silver," "are coins ever pewter? " 
" a few coins are gold," " this coin is gold, silver or copper," is 
at once to quantify the judgment. This is only to say that a 
schematic particular is always of the character of a disjunction. 

§ 4. Interrogative Judgments 

20. The attitude of belief in what is indeterminate within 
presuppositions may become itself a matter of explicit state- 
iBMiTOKa- ment. Of course, this may take the form of a direct 
*"• statement of belief or of doubt. Doubt is expressed 

in the judgments of possibility already described ; ignorance is 
expressed by its o\vn direct assertion. Yet in the interrogative, 
ignorance and donbt have a further form of expression which 
brings the judgment of ignorance within the schematic employment 
of a positive subject-matter. In the interrogative judgment there 
is not simply a statement of a subject-matter as an ignotum, as 
in " what metal this coin is I do not know " ; there is besides 
a series of meanings in wliich a relative indeterminateness is 
schematically embodied. All the schematic or disjunctive mean- 
ings of the logical mode may be interrogatively rendered. The 
two great classes of such meanings are those called above 
" schematism of the general " and " schematism of the particu- 
lar." For instance, in the question, '" what is this ? " or *' are 
whales fish ? " the general class meaning is indeterminate, and 
the predicate, used schematically, is varied all the way from the 
suggestion of a single class, as in '* are not whales fisli ? " through 
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explicit disjunctions, such as " ure whales fish or mammals ? " 
to the cases of meanings barely suggested or intended, as in 
'* what sort of creatures are whales ? " 

If we arrange such judgments in the order of their respective 
quantities as embodying belief (rom high probability to mere 
possibility we have this series :— 

(i) *' The whale (that is the whole class) is a fish, is it not ? "" 
— corresponding to the quantity of high probability expressed by 
"most." in "most marine animals are fish." 

(2) " Is the whale a fish ? " corresponding to the quantity 
" as hkely as not " expressed by " some." 

<3) " The whale is not a fish, is it ? " corresponding to the 
quantity of probability expressed by '* few." 

(4) "What sort of a creature is the whale ? " corresponding 
to the quantity of mere possibility. 

Similarly, the interrogative may be the embodiment of the 
schematism of the particular ; and this may vary from the 
suggestion of a single possibility, as in " is not this coin siK-er ? "— 
through various disjunctions, as in " is this coin silver or gold ? "^ 
to a vague suggestion of a predicate, as in " what metal is this 
coin — copper ? " 

If again we arrange these meanings in the order of their 
respective quantities, as embodying belief, we have the follow- 
ing :— 

(i) " This coin is silver, isn't it ? "' — high prubability. 

(2) " Is this coin silver ? " — as likely as not. 

(3) " This coin is not silver, is it ? " — Improbability. 

(4) " What metal is this coin — pewter ? " — possibility. 
The meaning that is purest as logical interrogation is that 

in which there is simply a given general class, and no further 
infonnation. The question seeks more definition. " A light f 
what is it ? " is such a meaning. 

The essential movement of logical interrogation, therefore, 

is that of schematism. Its only possible interpretation is from 

the point of \'iew of l>clief determined ubon a more or 

MffTta Tfia aim. ' 

less tndeiermtnaie subject-matter. It therefore falls 
quite naturally within the series of interpretations which our 
present mode of treatment makes possible. It is, when logical 
at all, an attitude toward a logical subject-matter ; that is, 
towards a subject matter already logically determined with its 
own presupposition. In cases in which such logical determination 
of the subject-matter is not mature, the attitude is one of the 
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simple schematism of the prelogical modes. The question 
mark whicli we may discern — assuming Darwin's authority for 
the facts of the figure T— in the rigid horizontal tail of the di^ 
as he a.pproach<'S an -unfamiliar rival that is also a possible 
ally, is the legitimate forerunner of man's developed logical ami 
linguistic query, " is the stranger enemy or friend ? " To the 
dog there is problematical dog-meaning ; to the man there is the 
logical disjunction. " friend or foe, which ? " The instrumental 
function of interrogation as •'proposal," in its linguistic and 
social roles, is given further treatment below {chap. vi. §§4 ff.). 

5 5. Quantification of the Pkedicate 

21. It follows also that we are in sight of another topic which 
has had more or less cursory and unsatisfactory discussion since 
UiflPredi- Hamilton's treatment of it ; the topic of the quanti- 
cftt«u lication of the predicate. Do we ever mean by the 
statement, for example, " some men are black," anything 
definite or detenninate as to how many black things are men ? I 
The series of quantitative indications "some," "most," "few," 
"one," etc, are actually used to qualify the subject ; how are 
those meanings expressed in which the intent is to qualify the , 
predicate by a similar series of determinations as respects 
quantity ? ' 

We do not say " some men are some black things " ; what j 
we do say is " some black things are men." But in this the term 
mot Muaiiy nien has lost its quantitative mark, and we now have 
OuiBttflflA (q jLsfj about it as predicate the same question that we 
asked about black things when that term was predicate. There 
are here two interesting questions involved. First, why it is 
that it is the subject and not the predicate that is verbally 
quantified, and second, why it is that both are not quantified. 
MTiy is it that we do not usually say either " most crows are 
some black things," or "crows are some black things." 

22. The answer to the first question is found, I think, in the 
fact that quantification is a means of embodying a disjunction, 
T6« Sub, and disjunction is a means of the development of 
DevBKhpuiV knowledge through schematism. The intention of 
UoftuiaK. the judgment, "some coins are silver," is the dis- 
junction between cases of coins of different metals. Now such 
a disjunction can. be stated only by the use of a subject-matter 
■which is determinate as far as possible, not itself abo indeter- 
minate. This requires the quantification of the subject. The 
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progress of the meaning, that is, is one in determination 
beyond that already reached : this is possible only by the 
disjunctive use of the determination that is already reached, 
expressed by the quantitative sign attached to the subject. 

Further, the choice of subject-matter furthers the experi- 
mental development of meaning. If it be the interest or purpose to 
develop what has heretofore, let us say, been the pre- 
dicate term> then its relative determiaateness and 
quantity must be taken as point of departure for a new 
act of schematic rendering of it. This brings about the reversal 
of the terms. The predicate becomes subject just by the need 
of developing its meaning through a disjunction in which a pro- 
fitable schematism is. secured. 

Tliis is seen in all vital and profitable intercourse. If 1 say 
to you "some men are black," it does not advance my know- 
ininter- ledge for you to reply "some black things are men." 
conraa Qn the contrary, the motive of assertion is to secure 
your acceptance or modification of my statement by a judgment 
which accepts my disjunctive meaning or alters the quantity 
of my subject term. You say, " yes, they are," or " yes, a few," 
or " yes, most in this community " — all aiding my knowledge 
as to the subject-matter selected and made schematic in my 
original statement. If, on the contrary, the subject taken for 
statement had been " black things," then that would have been 
made schematic subject, and the further determination secured 
by working out the disjunction would have attached to that. 
— 23. In regard to the second question — that as to why both 
subject and predicate are not quantified — again the answer is 
„ ... that this would not be proiitable, since it would 

To quuiUry ■'^ 

Predicate !■ schematise both terms and leave no fixed meanmg 
'^*''""'* with reference to which further determination could 
be secured. If, for example, I say " some men are some whites," 
the entire meaning could be advanced in either of the two ways 
mentioned already; through the schematic use of "men," in 
which case the disjunctive force of "whites" is not utilized, or 
by the schematic use of whites (by making it subject) in which 
case the disjunctive force of "men" is not utilized. The only 
further Way that profit could accnie would be by an accretion of 
meaning to advance the determination of both the " some " 
quantities at once ; as in the judgment, " most men are few 
whites." This would involve the actual discovery of two new 
things at once, the greater relative fewness of men among the 
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white things, and the greater relative someness of whites among 
men. This is of course possible, but it is very unlikely. Sucti a 
doubly quantified subject-matter would serve to distract atten- 
tion, dissipate interest, and render the process of schematism by 
disjunction ineffective. It would really require the carrying on 
of two different processes of experimentation at once. 

24. It is evident, however, that what has just been said 
applies primarily to the schematism of the particular, that is. to 
the case in which the disjunction arises in the inter- 
pretation of a single case as under a general meaning. 
" Some coins are silver " raises the disjunction between " silver " 
and ■*' some other metal " for the determination of any given coin. 
It is here that quantification discloses the disjunction upon 
which the schematic process proceeds. If we ask the question 
as to the quantiiication of the predicate in judgments which 
schematise the general, there arises a somewhat difierent prob- 
lem. 

For example, let us take the judgment, " these counters are 
coins OT toys," Here there is a disjunction between the two 
itMcnrBin general meanings, "coins" and '^ toys," with which 
BcftemntiJim ^j^^ ^^^^ objects are experimentally charged. The 
Oanoifti;. subject is unquantified ; its range or extension is 
not in question nor is its further determination in quantity 
intended. What is stated is true of one, some, or all the 
counters. The entire intent of the disjunction is to divide the 
extension into two alternative and possible classes, "coins" 
and " toys." There is no escape from the conclusion, there- 
fore, that the predicate is qvaniified. It is equivalent to 
saying " some of one of these classes are identical with these 
counters." It is the intent of a judgment that schematizes the 
general class to quantify the sphere in which the presupposition 
of belief functions. It seems to be as plainly understood as 
if the " some" were actually expressed. I M,y» " they are most 
likely coins," meaning " among coins there are many such 
objects " ; or, " they are hardly coins," meaning " amot^ coins 
there are few such objects while among toys there are many.*' 
Note the difference between "some of these objects are coins." 
and " these objects may be coins " ; one quantifies the subject, 
the other the predicate.^ 

' It may be said in reply to this, that "A 13 most likely B " is equi- 
valent to " most A's are B's." And no doubt that is true wlien there is 
no alternative class of C's in mind- B^t when such alternation is in nund. 
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25. Our general conclusion, then, is that the schematism of 
the particular involves the qufintification of the subject in all its 
modes, including the quantified universal and singular ; while 
the schematism of the general involves the quantification of the 
predicate/ joined with a subject that is unquantified even 
though it be in the form of a universal or a singular.' 

§ 6. Logical Quantity and Existence 

It is not my purpose to discuss the exact sort of presupposi- 
tion that attaches to each quantity of judgment ; but one of the 
major controversies in the topic may be cited and briefly passed 
upon.' 

26. It is ar,gued that the universal judgment. " all men are 
mortal," does not carry the implication that there are such 
things as men : the imiverse of discourse simply supporting the 
relation asserted between man and mortality. On the other 
hand, the particular judgment, " some men are mortal," is said 

the intent is not to say how many A's are B's ; but to say that tlicre are 
relatively more B's than C's that are A's ; that is, that the whole class 
in which all A's are included is larger than the B class, and its extent and 
eftaracter comprise other cases : in this case toys as well as coins. The 
general class, therefore, the predicate, is quantified in respect to the 
disjunction between coins and toys. 

' On the sense In which negation quantiiics the predicate, see chap, 
viii. § 5. sect. ix. 

* We a.re not concerned to ask how far these results may be utilizftd 
by formal logic in the way of su pplcnwjnting its traditional moods 
and figures, though something might be said. It may illustrate the 
possibilities of the tSic, indeed, to present the (oUowing syllogism, 
made up of particular judgments in both premises and conclusion, 
which is valid though not recognized in the usual treatment of 
quantitj'. If we allow " most raammals are terrestrial," it does not 
follow that "all" are or are not "terrestrial," If, however, we also 
allow. " some mammals are aquatic," we then have premises far a valid 
conclusion which is also particular. The syllogism then is : — 
Some mammals are aquatic. 
MiTst maiimals are t^rtiestrial. 
.-.Few mammals ore aquatic. 
Such a syllogism enlarges our information, and the condusioA is reache<l 
by the union ol the two prenjisea. It is a common and fniitful mode of 
argumentation in inductive science, and hnji its exact formulation in the 
theory of probability, which a-ssigns to " most " and " few " exact numeri- 
cal values. 

• See Keynes. Formal Logic, a ed , § iic> and Ladd Franklin in th& 
writer's Diot. of PhUos.. art. " Proposition." IIL 
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to imply the existence oi men, since it requires the inspection of 
some men to justify the assertion. A good • case is that of Dr, 
Ladd Franklin : " all Philadelphia lawyers are liars ". This, it 
is said, allows the meaning, "■ there are no lawyers in Phila- 
delphia," while " some . , . are liars " does not. 

Tliis position cannot be maintained in this forni,, I think. 
The presupposition is that of a control-coefficient of the sphere 
in which the relation asserted holds. Now we do not 
presuppoaed change this coefficient, nor do we presuppose it In 
jia™nta'' •^iffef^it senses, in the two " quantities " of judgment 
expressed by "some" and " aU." In "all Phila- 
delphia lawyers are hars," 1 mean, " presupposing such men " ; 
and in " some Philadelphia lawyers are liars/' I mean " some " 
of the "all " of the same presupposition. The apparent differ- 
ence of implication in the two judgments arises by reason of an 
altogether difierent psychic movement, one spoken of on an 
earUer page. The universal form may be used for a schematism 
of the general meaning, of which the final control is still to be 
determined ; it is this shading of meaning that seems to allow — 
and often does allow — the absence of " real " implication, because 
in this the subject is not quantified. This form quantifies the 
predicate, and opens the control-sphere to a disjunction of 
modes of existence. The particular judgment, on the other band, 
by its limitation of the assertion to " some," is problematical 
only of the particular ; the general meaning is categorical and 
not of merely schematic and alternative import. The particular 
of necessity presupposes a control which estabhshes a foim of 
real existence. 

We may say, therefore, that all quantified judgments do in 
the same sense have a presupposition of existence ; but that 
schematic universals do not, because they are not quantified. 
The exact parity of all quantified statements is seen as soon as 
we take cases in which the ambiguity as between problematical 
and assertorial general meaning is removed, as in such judgments 
as " virtue," or " these acts of virtue," or " this act of ^^^tue is 
praiseworthy," In all of these, the actual realization of any 
such act is not presupposed. 

This may be generalized in the statement that there are no 
specific differences of implication of existence attaching to the 

' Good, that is in the swnap of being favourable to th« vie* in qucstjon,, 
since it is based on an enumeradon of actual instances. 
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different quantities of judgment ; the apparent exceptions are 
iidoMMt ^"i^i^^^^tifi^- Even the singular judgment has no 
aiser wiui constant presupposition ; it also may be unquanti- 
fied. When the singularity is of the '' imported " or 
selective type, fulfilling a special interest, it is existential, as is 
true also a( universal selective judgments. " Jolin Anderson 
is my jo John " and " I shall eat all the oranges " are both 
existential in their presupposition, and equally so ; because 
both express selective and appreciative meaning. But a singular 
that is " efficntially " so, a single item of recognition, may exist or 
not. The inn-keeper who says, " the guest in No. ro is drunk," 
is no more nor less a liar if there be no guest in No. lo, than is 
the one who says, " some of the guests in my hotel are drunk," 
or the other who says " all the guests in my hotel are drunk," 
when there are no guests in any of the hotels. Lacking other 
grounds of belief, we should be equally deceived by each of the 
three statements.' 

The extreme statement of the position that I am now criticiz- 
ing is one that follows quite logically from the view that the 
presuppositions are different for different quantities ; namely, 
the statement that all existential judgments are in their import 
particular. It is mistaken, I think, because it makes particu- 
larity, and individuation as particular, the test of existence. 
Why may not all of a class exist ? — and why may not such a 
meaning be verbally expressed ? The proper mark of distinc- 
tion is quantification, not particularity. All judgments whose 
subjects are quantified presuppose the existence of their subjects — 
that is the correct formula and the adequate doctrine. To ask 
" how many " is to presuppose " some," • 

* That it is a matter of quantification appears from the stren^rthening 
(if tbc cvst^nce meaning wh-en a. real disjunction is introduced. If the 
hotel -keeper wants to be absolutely sure that the emptiness of his house 
will not be suspected, he should say "some of the men are drunk" — 
lor why should he except female guests if there are none ? It would be 
a much more cliectivc " bhifT " for a boy who had no marbles to say " all 
tny gUss marbles are in my pocket," than "all my m&rbles are in my 
pocket," 

The general question of| the '"existence import" of propositions is 
treated below, cbkp. ix- % 2- 

' This is consistent with the distinction sometimes made between 
" real " ajid *' enumeralive " universality in logic. " Real " universality 
attfkches to what I have called above the " unquantiRed universal." 





I. The distinction iilready proposed between the Presup- 
position and the Postulate will be readily recalled. In tracing 
out the modes of quantitative judgment, as embodjang dis- 
junction, we have raised as well, in a preliminary way, the 
question of " postulation." The schematic assumption of the 
general class, which issues in a quantified predicate, implies a 
certain alternation o£ control modes. But the character by 
which we have distinguished the postulate from the presupposition 
is that in the former the control has not yet hardened into a 
presupposition but remains, in some degree, problematical and 
subject to assumption. Whatever the relations may be which 
are asserted in the subject-matter of a judgment, this 
Control iH subject-matter may be quantified m its general aspect 
°' ' alone, that is, in its predicate, and in interpreting such 
a meaning the process of schematism becomes one by which 
an alternation arises between different control modes. For 
example, the judgment "virtue is praiseworthy," may allow 
of such a schematic reading. The meaning may be. " in what- 
ever sphere virtue may exist, or wherever an act may be 
depicted which is virtuous, the relation between this virtue or 
this act and praise worthiness is to be recognized." In short, 
we may postulate any control we piease, life, fiction, humour. 
semblance, it matters not : in any postulated sphere, " virtue 
is praiseworthy." This is true of meanings of the " contingent '' 
type, as "if ^ then B," or '• B if A," or simply •■ AB." The 
contingent relation is one of logical dependence within the 
given or assumed control. 

The difference between this case and that treated already as 
disjunction is noteworthy and interesting. The contingent 
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meaning postulates a control, the disjunctive presupposes it. 
The former means " botli A and B wherever either A or B 
may be found" (whatever sphere is posttUaied) \ the latter 
means "A or B, one or the other, whichever is found " (in the 
sphere presupposed). 

The force of postulation is not removed from a whole of 
implication when there is a disjunction within it. In the judg- 
ment A or B is C, such a whoEe is set up as true whatever 
sphere may be postulated for C. 

2. Instances may be given, however, to illustrate a further 
and rather subtle distinction, which has to be made in the interest 
of clearness. This distinction is that between " schematism 
of the general " as discussed in the earlier chapter,' and postu- 
lation, as now defined. 

The schematism of the general, as in the judgment. " these 
articles may be pennies " may be interpreted as suggesting 
further determination of the general with reference to the parti- 
culars. It does not raise any question as to the sphere of existence 
of the general in its appropriate control. On the other hand, such 
a judgment as "anything that cuts is a knife" is true, in whatever 
sphere such a relation may be supposed to occur. In the latter 
case, there is room for postulation. the sphere is not fixed and 
presupposed, it may be this or that. 

In short, not only are there the two instances of logical 
schematism cited in the discussion above, there is another. There 
are first, the case of the indeterminate particular, the motive of 
the judgment being the assignment of a general class to its 
^(jj^5a^(,(particurar cases ; and second, the case of the tndeter- 
soa«iiiAtiani mmate general^ the motive being the discovery of the 
class to which given cases belong ; and third, the case of 
indetcnninate exisienc-e or control, the motive being to find the 
sphere in which the gen era! -particular meaning itself gets its 
fulfilment- To this last alone is the term " postulation " to be 
applied. 

3. When we look at the difference between the last two cases 
a little more closely, we find in it the root of a distinction of great 



' Chap. iv. § 2, of this volume. In actual life, tlie mind stands ready 
to construe a developing meaning in whichever way the 5cl>etn.a.tism may 
prove fruitful, For example, the meaning ■ this article may be apenny " 
motix'es the further scrutiny of the coin, which may r^ult either in the 
identiiicatiQ'a of the case as a. familiax " penny," or in the wideaing of the 
" penny," meaning to include an unfamiliar coin. 
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importance in theory of knowJedge and logic— that between 
" postulation " and " logical implication." 

The ground of the difference is a very fundamental one. The 
postulate is in its nature an assumption as to the final reading 
of that control which is later on called " reality," Implication, 
on the contrary, is the system of related or contingent meanings.* 
taken for itself, apart from the assumption of a sphere in which 
lapUcMion it may be found to hold. Wc are to see later on what 
Goo'SKMit ^^^ nature and hmits of implication are in this sense ; 
■eaaiBg. here we may simply point out the relation of these 
two modes of meaning to each other. 

§ z. The Presupposition of Belief — an Implication 
4. The place of "presupposition" proper, considered as an 
aspect of meaning, with reference to implication and postoilation. 
may now be pointed out. It illustrates the distinction of the two 
concroimay be East-named meanings, for the control which a system of 
" impiiMtwL" relations presupposes is, as will apjjear fully later on, 
part of its body of implications. If I say " mermaids are green." 
I presuppose the sphere in which mermaids are to be looked for ; 
and this is an implication of fact about mermaids. It may rest 
in the background, as presupposition of my beUef in talking about 
mermaids, or it may be brought out in the e-vistential statement 
" mermaids are found in the Atlantic." So all presupposiltons 
are of the nature of impiicalions. They are part of the intent of 
the judgment, of its subject-matter; they may themselves be 
taken up ajid made subject-matter in appropriate existential 
statements. But as long as the sphere of existence is still in 
question, still problematical, so long the postulate suffices to 
give a schematic or assumptive control to the subject-matter. 
I add " if mermaids exist." or " postulating a sphere of existence 
for mermaids." or " wherever we find mermaids " — " they are 
green." It then becomes clear that judgments may be construed 
either as implicaii»g or as postulating, as presupposing or as 
assuming, a control sphere. A further intent of question then, 
it is plain, may attach to judgments called " conditional." and 
meanings called " contingent " : the question as to the control 
postulated or assumed. 

Let us look at the following examples, In the judgment 
" if it rain, you will get wet," I mean that your getting wet from 

' The characters of contingent meaning els implication arc summed 
in ehap. xi. § y below. 
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this cause implies the existence of a world of rain which is 
the "presupposition" of my statement. The relation is asserted 
subject to this given presupposition of existence. But suppose 
I hear the same judgment at the theatre. I now say the scene is 
" realistic " ; the chararters actually look wet. But the world 
condiuoami '"'' ^^ ^ ""^^ ^ postulate of the play. The related 
itouiiiw meaning " rain-wet " indeed remains for my thought 
what it was before. But the word "if" may serve 
to .convey a two-fold meaning. It serves to convey an implica- 
tion, a presupposition of real existence; but it also serves 
merely to suggest a reiation, the control being left for further 
postulation or assumption. 

5. This two-fold reference of a conditional or hypotheti- 
cal • statement is, I think, peculiarto it. and constitutes it a most 
pregnant form with reference to the divergence of the two types 
of meaning now in question, ft may be put in this way : the 
conditional asserts a relationship of terras within a whole of 
subject-matter; but in &o doing it may leave problematical or 
schematic the sphere or world in which the related whole is 
to be found. The content is one of contingency or depend- 
«ice. an implication ; but the control may be left subject to 
postulation. Of course, the whole may be judged with a definite 
presupposition, and that presupposition is then not itself 
hypothetical; on the contrary, it is then capable of being 
brought out in an existential statement which is in form not 
hypothetical but categorical- 

In a word in the presupposition we have the acknowtedgment 
of the contingent AS holding somewhere, while in the postulate we 
have contingent acknowli-dgment of what may hold somewhere. 

In postulation, therefore, the mode of existence is still 
undetermined. We have found an intimation of this already in 
the discovery that universal assertorial judgments may f>e 
foBtniAiionuunquantifjed. As unquantifjed. they have the force 
vfEziataiLc« ^^^ ^^f disjunctive but of contingent meanings. The 
judgment " virtuous acts are praiseworthy " has the force, not 
of " some virtue is praiseworthy." but of " wherever virtuous 
acts occur, they are praiseworthy." That is,^ such a universal 
statement is made not with the implication of uncertain 
quantity within a given existence, but with the postulation of a 
sphereof existence for a given relation. The full meaning of the 
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* In the sense of the " hypothetical proposition " of formal logic. 
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hypothetical " If A then B." is " A is AB. if there is any." The 
first clause "A is AB " shows implication ; the second," if there 
is any," shows the further reach of pustulation. 
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§ 3. The Postulate a Selective Meaning 

G. The sort o( " reality " or existence p*istulated in this case 
or that depends, of course, on th« sort of objective subject-matter 
set up. Postulation is not indiscriminate nor capricious. It 
is an intent which embodies the selective meaning attaching to a 
content and suggests a further mode of assxunptive interpretation. 
All that we have found out in our earlier discussions of the sort 
of meaning called " schematic " may be now recalled. The 
recognitive context is charged with the further meaning which 
the fulfihuent of our selective interests or purposes require. It 
thus becomes an instrumental and practical device 
for furthering belief. It becomes in the logical mode 
the means of carrying on and extending the range of 
implication. As far as it secures results which advance the 
system of implications already made out or allow further pre- 
suppositions consonant with them, so far it is a fruitful resort 
in this mode as in the earlier ones. Under other than theoretical 
interests, it ministers to their proper fulfihnent. as in playful or 
merely fanciful postulation. For example, the higher mathe- 
matics is riddled with new postulations — new supposed universes 
in which different axioms are treated as holding, For such 
postulations to be of value they must be capable of so attaching 
themselves to the train of logical implications that they have 
a chance of being finally justified as presuppositions. 

For example, there may be postulated a space in which parallel 
lines meet. In consequence, a changed set of implications, 
resulting from the substitution of this postulation for the usual 
plane-space presupposition, are built up. giving interesting 
relational constructions. So long as the postulate is retained — 
the proviso that parallel lines meet— any such set of 
imphcations may be said to hold. 

But the hmits of postulation are overstepped if I go on to 
Say " parallel lines are praiseworthy." This postulates a universe 
in which some peculiar excellence or worth attaches to parallel 
lines. This admits of no further development, it introduces 
what we call below logical " irrelevancy." The set of implications 
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involved in the geometry of space ol parallel lines is not affected 
one way or the other by my cfioosing to praise parallel lines. The 
postulation must be of such a character that it may be carried 
out in the relational system already given as a context of 
meanings ; so that there is a possibility that, knowledge being 
what it is, the postulate may be established as a presuppusition 
underlying a similar system. All this is involved in the 
theory of schematism as we have already developed it in earlier 
connections. 

The relevant postulate is, therefore, more or less remotely a 
function of the subject-matter to which it attaches ; it is of the 
nature of the prospective and schematic reading of a present 
system of knowledge, and anticipates its further development 
and organization. It is never a sheer guess, never an utterly 
indeterminate act of assumption ; it is adways of the nature of a 
judgment of possibility, which aims at being resolved into one 
of probabihty and finally into one of that conviction in which 
belief with presuppositions finally comes to rest. 

7. Us essential character withal as selective and experimental 
must not be overlooked. If it were merely an extension of the 
recognitive or relational context, it would be already established 
either as an existential predicate or as a presupposition of belief. 
In fact, it is neither of these. It is that selective and preferential 
interpretation which seizes an alternative and develops it. Its 
iiiBBspen- attachment therefore to one form oJ implication rather 
m«ttftL than another yields the satisfaction and fulfilment of a 
selective interest. One individual, having a certain body of 
interests, finds it reasonable to postulate disembodied spirits to 
explain a set of mysterious facts. On this postulation he works 
out a set of implications from the facts. The " vision " you saw 
must be the " ghost " he saw, the voice of the ghost is the voice of 
his father, etc. All this is so far forth for him not only the organiza- 
tion of the facts by the postulate- — so that he says this hypothesis 
explains the facts — but it yields to him also the satisfaction of 
his selective interest in postulatmg the ghost. The terminus of 
the selective interest yields also the fulfilment of the theoretical 
interest of tracking out logical implications. 

8. This fuliiliiient of the two motives m the one object is 
what we have found also at lower stages of mental development. 
It is by this union that knowledge is essentially and vitally 
advanced. Mere recognition would be stationary, its objects 
bloodless facts, its implications those of a static system of relations. 
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were it not for the human interest, the selective and restless 
jjjij^ ^ piying' tl*^t schematizes and postulates ahead of the 
maawm in accomplished truths. It is thtis that new possibilities 
tba rMoiL ^^ developed and brought to the test. We found 
it so in the schematism of mere detail and also in that of laig^ 
class meanings, both ahsit^ together in the interpretation of 
concrete situations within a given world of presupposition. We 
now see that the further unifying control is to come out of 
the same sort of mental procedure. Given class meanings and 
their relational implications, wholes of subject-matter, then there 
arises the schematism of the further union of classes in con- 
trol-modes, for the more inclusive interpretation of experience. 
What, is finally asked, is the control that fully allows and develops 
all the impUcations of all sets of truths, together with all selec- 
tive meanings ? This inquiry leads on to the postulation of 
" principles " by the ontologist. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOGICAL MEANING : 
PREDICATION AND INTERCOURSE 



§ I. The Determination of Thought in a System 

I. The foregoing description of logical meaning from the 
point of view of th'C belief embodied in the various forms of 
TboVotivcB judgment, leads naturally on to the inquiry as to its 
P'* development. We have seen, in our broad survey of 

the genesis of the logical mode, certain motive principles at work 
for the establishing of logical contejit or subject matter. It is. 
of course, the continued action of these motives that carries on 
the movement, in the logical mode itself, by which its meanings 
are added to and extended. We may, therefore, in taking up 
the problem of the development that logical meanings normally 
undergo, recall to mind the essential movements already recog- 
nired. 

(i) In the first place, it may be again pointed out that logical 
meaning^ constitute a context ol thoughts. The prelogical 
meanings of all sorts, the indi\iduated contents 
established by processes earher than explicit judgment, 
are taken up in the organized system of experience which is the 
objective thought-world of the thinker. It is first of all the 
thinker's experience, controlled in the inner processes of judg- 
ment and acknowledgment, whatever further reference or con- 
firmation it may have as being true to or cognizant of "reality." 

<2) In the second place, we may recall the outcome of the 
discussion of common meanings in the logical mode, to the effect 
t&Btia that all judgments and hence all thought-contexts 

commoa. ^^^ common in the sense of being "synnomic" or 
"appropriate"' for the acceptance of all competent judgment 
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* A large part of thia ctiaptef has been pfinted as an article, called 
'Thought and Language," in the Psychologicai Revievj, May. 1907. 
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everywhere. The belief of the indiAndiial, as determined in an 
act of judgment, is for him the expression of the belief of the 
larger world of personal selves. Apart from the question as to 
whether other individual thinkers do or do not at the time agrw 
with him, still, in giving Ijis belief, he is constituting a subject- 
mattier to which, by the essential movement involved, others are 
expected to give their assent. This has been made plain in an 
earlier passage. 

(3) In the third place, ^ain, this common character and 
meaning of the subject-matter of thought was found to rest 
ihroaKh genetically and prelogically upon a process that is both 
flociaicoa- social and experimental : the process described in our 
'*"°°" earlier discussions under the term "secondary con- 
vers.ion." We found that the context of knowledge, considered 
as a confirmed and established body of data, was in very essential 
ways due to the recognition and use of the contents of the minds 
of one's social fellows. Before it is judged, knowledge, as so far 
aanmon, ii syndoxic. AU but the original substantive parts of 
experience — the parts found directly convertible into the hard 
coin of jjersisting and recurring fact — is actually set off from 
the fugitive and private images of fancy, through this secondary 
and essentially social conversion process. It was in the further 
development of this motive, it will be remembered also, that the 
marks of knowledge as general, universal, and even singular were 
derived. The conclusion that knowledge — in any mode that is not 
sub-personal and so sub-social' — is a " social outcome rather than 
a private possession '\ summed up our results in the matter. 

We should expect, as has been said above, that the develop- 
ment of the context of thinking would be by a process continuous 
with that of its origin ; that is, that accretions to 
the body of experience would be effected in the way 
that earlier acquisitions had been made. And this appears 
necessary when we remember that no material is available at 
all except that which has passed through these simpler modes. 
The new ihougSiLs are always also sensations, memories, images 
or other such meanings thereupon found available in the develop- 
ment of the selective motives by which thoughts as such, are 
constituted. There is, therefore, no e.\tension of the context of 
thought except as the judgment is furtlier determined upon mean- 






' Even the low-grade knowledge o£ the perceptual mode is shot 
through with the quasi-social meaning that we have called 
ol cfinimoo fuflction." 
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ings, by its one characteristic process.' This process is, as has 
been said, both social and experimental. Its social character 
has been already worked out ; its experimental character, within 
the social mode of control, is to be treated just below. 

(4) Finally, we may point out. in addition tn the foregoing, 
a character of thought which has^ not as yet been adverted to ; 
hUAeniMie ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ genetically both the sijcial motive and 
nmn. the experimental motive as now put in evidence. It 

is the linguistic character of thought. Thought is a system of 
predications or assertions, capable of being embodied in a 
more or less explicit system of symbols (or purposes of inter- 
personal communication. The genetic relation of speech and 
language to judgment \vill be found to give striking confirmation 
of the point of \*iew developed in the consideration of logical 
meaning, to the effect that judgment is in all cases common or 
synnomic. 

§ 2. Thought and Language 

3. The old problem put in the question. " Is thought possible 
without speech ? '" has no real significance except so far as it is 
iiiaagtit «Mi set genetically or from the point of view of the com- 
^*^'*™*"' parative origin and development of these two great 
functions. But from such a point of \At\v it takes on con- 
siderable signiiicance. Thecurrent theories which deal with the 
topic from the side of language make out, each from its own 
class of data, certain plausible positions, which may be stated 
as introductory to our own treatment of the problem. 

3. (i) Th« Personal Of Dynamic Theory. This theory is based on 
the interpretation of " expression." It finds some sort of symbolic 
representation necessary as soon as the meaning to 
be expressed becomes general or abstract. The sym- 
bolism of gesture language, pictographic writing, etc.. precedes 
that of vocal utterance and conventional phonetic ^vxitten signs. 
It would seem, indeed, that if expression is to develop from a 
purely ejaculatory, demonstrative, or other mainly concrete 
stage to one of general or abstract meaning or import— that is, 
if it is to express something imported, something additional to 
the bare concrete common content of present experience — there 

' This it maj- be remarked omits those apparent eKtensions which 
are due to thinking as such, tliat is to deduction and reasoning ; these 
are treatc<l below as elucidations rather thEin extersions of the thought 
coatext (see chap. xii.). 
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would have to be a vehicle of a sort intentionally symbolizing 
this additional meaning. For example, a savage could not re- 
spond to or express the meaning ""man," as suggested by but not 
limited to " this man," except through the use of some sign 
of this further intent. Theoretically, of course, any sort of 
conventionalized indication — act, posture, sound — might have 
been selected for this function in the processes of development ; 
but we find the function in which it has been embodied to be 
speech. Speech issues in a system of articulate vocal symbols, 
together with the special development of the same symbohsni 
embodied in writing. So much may be said on the perso: 
side ; the side of personal expression as such. 

For the purposes of linguistic theory, this may be called the 
*' personal " or "' dynamic " point of view. It recognizes the 
fact that tbe person is the source of new accretions of 
Tiftw of Lwi- social meanmg, and the dynamic movement of such 
^''"**' meaning is made possible only as the results of person; 

thought find adequate and appropriate expression. It c 
siders language as a live thing, flexible in its growth with the 
development of thought, divergent and varying in its comparative 
systems of symbolism. It gives a comparative philology, and 
aims at the genetic solution of linguistic problems in terms 
psychological meanings. 

Evidently, therefore, this point of view is in its own 
vince most important. But the further question as to the c 
servation. the conventionalizing — in the large sense, 
socializing — of meanings, whereby they show themselves m 
than personal, and in im important sense also less than personal^ 
is equally urgent. This question may be put sharply thus : 
how can a system of symbols serving as expression of a dynamic 
; movement of personal thought, also serve as the embodiment 
' of established and conventionalized social meaning ? 

This inquiry has direct enforcement from the side of 
psychology of what is called " intercourse." There is no puri 

" personal "' intercourse ; all intercourse is in its con- 
stitution inter-personaL Its intent is to be und^M 
stood as well as to find expression. It becomes necessary to en- 
large the theory of expression to make its unit one of comnwn 
meaning. The lowest functional term of expression is in some 
crude sense " intercourse " — the development of common mean- 
ing. Turning therefore to the theories of language reached frOfla 
the social side, we find tn them a second type. 
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4. (2) The Social or Static Theory. The theory of common 
Isyrabolic meaning would seem not to find its problem in the 
fo-st instance in personal expression. Its problem is not how 
personal meaning couJd become common in its expression, but 
how a conventionally common meaning could be the vehicle of 
genuine personal experience. Would not any system of sym- 
bolic meanings become, just by the rigidity and static character 
that its social fixity would impart, unavailable for personal 
purposes ? 

Indeed, the function, of language, we are told by the static 
theorKts, does not extend to the expression oi what is personal 
as such. It comes to reflect personal interest only 
by being first of all conventional and common. The 
demand of intercourse is for a symbolism to express 
meanings already understood and accepted. It is only by 
social generalisation that a meaning can become eligible for 
linguistic embodiment at aD. Witness the fact that feeling and 
impulse, so far as they are not thrown into descriptive form as 
knowledge, cannot be given common linguistic rendering. 
■ Sfusic may be cited ; what does music express ? Only so far 
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as a meanmg has taken on a form that gives it 
society, can it t)e rendered in intelligible speech. 

Upon this type of theory a view is based which makes language 
a static, stereotyped system of forms. The classics, being no 
5t.,jc longer Uving and growing but dead, offer the models 

f^*^^- of literary form. Any current modes of speech and 
language that do not fit into these models, fall so far short of 
the instrumental adequacy that facile social intercourse demands. 

5. While stating these two types of theory in this extreme 
contrasted way, I do not mean that advocates of them in just 
nrounei this form are to be found ; but the antithesis presents 
ot&MHTch. a lair contrast of attitude and spirit. Especially does 
it appear in the method of research that the schools respectively 
adopt. The men who look upon language statically are critical 
rather than genetic in their method. They study types rather 
than corriparative forms. Given the perfect models in which the 
human thought movements have once embodied themselves, say 
inclassical Greek, and philology becomes the criticism andappli- 
cation of these models. E'lsential variations in model, reflecting 
racial and temperamental character and essential differences in 
intent and spirit in the actual development of cultural mean- 
ing — resulting in a variety of comparative modes maturing in 
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common — all this, they find it difficult to take interest in. Tin- 
j other school, on the contrary, having in ^new just the final point 
I of origin and departure of all social meaning, the thoughts of the 
I individual, make just such comparative variations alI-importai)1. 

6. The line of solution would seem to He in the distinction 

already made in the remarks on expression : the distinction 

inwotboth l^etween meaning on the one hand that is singular 

Dyniimic and in some sense private, and meaning on the other 
una flt».tle- ,,,. ,,. ,, , 

hand that is general and imiversal. Just as there is a 

sphere of personal experience that is ineligible to common and 
symbolic expression, so there is a sphere of common and public 
experience that is ineligible to strictly private uses. In their 
range, in short, personal meanings and social meanings greatly 
overlap but do not coincide. Consequently, there is the re- 
quirement all the way along that the symbols of conventional 
expression be as far as possible flexible, in order to embody the 
accretions to personal experience ; and on the other hand, that 
they be fixed enough to embody the habitual and conventionahzed 
meanings of historical and common experience. This require- 
ment is embodied in the view, now fast gaining ground, that 
language is a growing organic thing, relatively satisfactory for 
the epoch and the group ; but by no means containing or requir- 
ing a system of fixed and stereotyped meanings. 

Moreover the development of the appreciative or aesthetic 
consciousness is. all the while, working out new systems of sym- 
bolism for the more recondite meanings of personal intent and 
ideal fulfilnient, The arts are such semi-socialized and in turn 
sociahzing systems of symbolic meaning. Their role is seen, in 
connection with the more conventional symbolism of language, in 
the various forms of conscious literary art, These just by being, 
acceptable as art, are also mere adequate as embodiments of per- 
sonal meaning. 

7. These two points of view may serve to guide our further 
thought. On the one hand, we must find the process whereby 

personal experience may be rendered in the symbolism 

of common intercourse ; and on the other hand the 

process whereby the same symbolism, although of necessity 

fed by the progress of personal experience.' may nevertheless 

' This stAtes in a diflereot way, and id 80 far reiniorces. the position 
maintained in another place, that the content of social meaning must be 
cognitive, must be knowledge, since only cognitions are general and 
common (sea Sac. and Elh. Intfrps., chap. xii,). 
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preserve and embody the fruits of social and historical tradition. 
If we assume, as a matter of fact, that the requirements of 
such a system of symbolic meanings are normally met in their 
f.»i.tni.« linguistic embodiment, we have then to analyse further 
the situation in which such meanings arc in vital and 
effective use ; and the modes of intercourse that embody such 
developing meanings will also interest us from the point of view 
of the genetic progress of thought. 

§ 3. Thought as Linguistic Mode 

8. We should expect to find, if our earlier positions are well 
taken, that thought, logical meaning of whatever grade, would 
take on a Linguistic mode, an actual social form. Both of the 
great characters of logical meaning require it. 

One of them has already been seen to be effective in the sketch 
just given of the two great points of view current in the theory 
of language ;V,although expressing personal meaning. 
SSS^* language must still be socially organized. This hits 
upon just the relation of the personal or private to 
the common strain in all logical meaning. The character of 
logical meaning as being at once personally judged true, and also 
acknowledged as appropriate for common acceptance — thb is 
just the character we have found. It is denommated synnomic. )c^ 

le transition from pre- judgmental to judgmental meaning is 
just that from knowledge which has social confirmation to 
that which gets along without it. The meanings utihzed for 
judgment are those already developed in their presuppositions 
and implications through the confirmations of social inter- 
course. Thus the personal judgment, trained in the methods of 
social rendering, and disciplined by the interaction of its social 

_, world, projects its content intio that world again. V In other words, 
the platform for all movement into the assertion of individual 
judgment — the level from which new experience is utilized — is 
iflready and always socialized ; and it is just this movement that 

[.■^"^d reflected in the actual result as the sense of the " appro- 
priateness " or synnomic character of the meaning rendered. ". 

This requirement, signahzed as the common or synnomic 
character of the linguistic embodiment of thought^may be called 
u conuBOD ^^^ " babit " aspect — the funded, conserving, retro- 
orHaMtu*]. spective, general side of meaning in the logical mode. 
Evidently it is this that the static theorists of language have 
in mind. •< Language must embody meanings that are estatj- 
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{J lished and common. They are personally available only so far 

(l as the individual can use this kind of meaning, that is so far as 

vhis meaning is already synnomic. \\i our theory, however, dia- 

/' covers that all personal judgment embodies such meanings, then 

we may simply say that this function, language, is the normal 

and appropriate embodiment of individttal judgvtcnt no less Uian 

of social tmaning. It is the vehicle by which social stuff is per- 

^sonaliy rendered. X 

9. The other aspect, however, is equally real. It may in 
contrast be called the " aqcpmmodation " side — ^the side of 
It ■>■!»> growth, accretion, development of personal m:eaning 
PorB&nii, through the resort to language as instrument and 
means. Of course, it is evident that both the general and the 
schematic, the retrospective and the prospective, the belief and 
the doubt, the assertion and the assumption, must be capable of 
characteristic linguistic embodiment. 

It is upon this requirement that we find the dynamic theories 
of language dwelling in turn. They recognize the fact that 

I / andDviLiJiiio;*^^^^'^* would be killed, both as personal instrument 
I I and also as representing social values, if its veliicle 

I I were stereotyped and unchanging. The symbolism of language 
^V must reflect the mode of development and growth peculiar to 
the progress of thought. 

Now the development of thought, as we are to see in more 
detail, is by a method essentially of trial and error, of experimen- 
TbTough tation, of ihe use of meanings as worth more than Ihey 
scti«ma.tiim ^^^ ^ y^j recognized to be worth. The individual must 
use his old thoughts, his established knowledges, his grounded 
judgments, lor the embodiment of his new inventive construc- 
tions. He erects his thought as we say " schematically '■" — in 
logical terms, problematicaUy. conditionally, disjunctively — 
projecting into the world an opinion still personal to himself, as if 
it were true. Thus ail discovery proceeds. But this is, from the 
linguistic point of vdew. still to use the current language ; still 
to Work by meanings already embodied in social and conventional 
usage. And the result, what of that ? 

10. The result is now the essential thing. By this experi- 
mentation both thought and language are together advanced. 

Suppose the new meaning is not confirmed in the 
RnathouBnt way suggested, the old terms do not fully define and 
a«adviiBooi.ii^it the connotation that actual trial justifies. Lan- 
guage then grows to fulfil the demand of the developing thought. 
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It b accomplished, it is plain, by no situation that compels lan- 
guage to be private or public instead of both. As tentatively 
suggested the meaning is rendered as if common, in common 
speech ; the new form it takes on, while now become common 
as nieaniog, is still the individual's, personal thought as well. 
Language grows, therefore, just as thought does, by never losing 
$is synnomic or dual rejerencc: its vteaning is balk personal and 
social. 

II. As soon as we recognize these two essential motives in 
the development of thought, a profound meaning is given to the 

question of the relation of laneuaee to thought. It 
Coaolojdoaa. 7 . , ■■1..J1 1. 

IS not one of our prmcipal topics : and only so much as 

directly concerns our present interest may be ventured upon. 
But there are certain statements whose truth now appears, and 
which bring from the side of language direct confirmation of our 
view of the origin and nature of synnomic or judgtnentai 
meanmgs. 

(I) It would appear that language is the instrument of social 
habit, in the sense that it conserves and stores up as a social 
,^ heritage the accretions to common meaning. And 

omfeodte this appears not simply as a fact, but by reason of 
' the prmciple that only in language are the available 
elements of personal experience and meaning socially stored 
and rendered continuously available. It is the register of tradi- 
tion, the record of racial conquest, the deposit of all the gains 
made by the genius of individuals. In terms of our earlier dis- 
cussion, the social "copy-system" thus istablished reflects the 
judgmental processes of the race; and in turn becomes the 
training school of the judgment of new generations. Not indeed 
would I Say that linguistic models and linguistic study as such 
have any such pedagogical importance ; that is just the fallacy 
of our present-day instruction, that makes a fetish of language 
as such. But every day linguistic intercourse, language per- 
forming its vital role, is thus important. Linguistic stjidy is in- 
strumental, a means to an end ; the end being~a'dmission to the 
storehouse of meanuigs and models of racial judgment, which 
literature in all its forms serves to mediate. When language is 
made an end — except ol course in that department of research 
in which language is itself the content— it becomes a form that 
is eviscerated of its fUling and meaning, much as thought is 
eviscerated of its content and so loses its meaning also when we 
leave out of account the essential movements of personal belief. 
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(2) In speech, the function by which the content of language 
is actively rendered and interpreted, the accommodation side 
totiMi of thinking is given its chance. Most of the training of 

A^n^oiu- tfjp s^^if^ whereby the vagaries of personal reaction to 
BpwciL fact and image are reduced to the funded basis of 
30uiid judgment, comes through the use of speech. >When the 
/child speaks, lie lays before the world his suggestion for a general 
/ and common meaning ; the reception it gets confirms or refutes 
him. In either case he is instructed. His next venture is now 
from a platform of knowledge on which Uie newer item is more 
nearly that which is convertible into the common coin of effective 
intercourse. The point to notice here is not so much the exact 
mechanism of the exchange — secondary conversion — by which 
this gain is made, as the training in judgment that the constant 
use of it affords, xin each case, effective judgment is the common 
judgment ; and there grows up the abihty to make such judg- 
ment effective without the actual appeal. This has been made 
plaiji already ; here the object is to point out that it is secured 
by the development of a function whoM rise is directly ad hoc— 
directly for the social experimentation by which growth in per- 
sonal competence is advanced as well — the function of speech.^ 

In language, therefore, to sum up the foregoing, we have the 
tangible — the actual and historical — -instrument of the develop- 
ment and conservation of psychic meaning. It is the material 
evidence and proof of ihg concurrence of social and persontU 
judgment. In it synnomic meaniJig. judged as "appropriate," 
becomes " social " meaning, held as socially generalized and 
'acknowledged.?; The dictionary is the register of private judg- 
ment become social. Written language, literature, is its institu- 
tional and traditional side ; speech is the schematic and personal 
rendering of its intent, its accommodative side.^'y 

* The first and more superficial criticism of the reader here, as 
elsewhere in these genetic disciissionB. is one which raises the question as 
to whether speech is the only function by which this is secured. We 
are asked whether a. child who is deaf and dumb docs not become a com- 
petent thinker. Certainly he does, in this measure or that, according to 
the case, which is only to say that the role normally played by speech 
may on occasion be taken up in a less effective way by some other func- 
tions having a content capable of the symbolic reading that usually attaches 
to language. 

= This confinHa the pwition taken io the work Soeta/ an*/ £//i. IiUetps.. 
in which the methoti of social organization is found to be imitation : !or 
not only is language the embodiment of generalized cognitive content ; it 
is also, as functional in speech, imitative through and through in its 
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§ 4. The Development of Thought through Intercourse: 

Phedication 

12. The view of thought now briefly indicated justifies certain 
positions regarding the form in which the iraf)ort of an item of 
latarooana loiowledge may be expressed when embodied in such 
u-Eincidm- a vehicle as language. On the surface it appears that 
the entire import of such an item varies with the setting 
in which it is developing. The interest at work may be of this 
or that sort according as this or that group of meanings, ordinarily 
called a " topic," is being pursued. This in turn varies with all 
the dispositional or other tendencies or motives coming to con- 
sciousness in the individual. The content itself, so considered 
as a subject-matter of thought, has relations, discovered or not 
discovered, in a larger whole of meaning. For example, the 
item, horse may have very different shadings of meaning developed 
according as I am conversing with a horseman, a naturalist, a 
dealer, or a veterinary surgeon. In each case only those rami- 
fications of intent that are relevant to the common interest of 
the parties to the situation are elucidated and further advanced. 
If we consider that phase of the situation that concerns the 

method of Iraming and propagation. It is only through an imitative 
tnttkad that a generalized comniun cottlenl can arise. 

This view enables us to see th^t limguage is instmmentaJ to the de- 
velopment of both personal and social aieamngs. What linguisitic 
Iheorj' needs, in fact, is better psychology: a psychology that shows the 
artificiality of the dualism of private and social meaning that the opposed 
theories assume. If it were true that there were no concurrence — no 
identity — between the niovtni^tit of individual tbcught and that con- 
ventionalized in language, then not only would a theory of language be 
impossible — language itself would be impossible as well. 

This is one of the topics in which a view of judgment that justifies the 
essentially common character of its meaning renders service In a field of 
more remote interest. If the demonBtration of the social genesis of the 
individual's judgment l>e sound, philology will have a basis for the 
solution of one of its great problems. 

:Vnothcr fact known to psychologists and philologists alike has an 
interesting value in the light of our discussion : the fact of " internal 
speech." Recent investigation shows thai it is not a mere by-produgt 
— our having words " in our minds " and " on our Ups." when engaged in 
silent thought, reading, etc, (ct. Menial Development, chap. xiv.J. It is 
rather the incipient stirring up of those social and symbolic equivalents 
of thought, that vocal rendering employs. The normal development of 
thought and speech going on together, the functional processes are not 
separable. The intended psychic meaning can only come up when its 
^mbolic vehicle is incipiently stirred up with it. 
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person (or whom a set of relationships is already established 
as a whole of subject-matter, then the form of linguistic expre?- 
sion he employs is motived by the interest of what we may call 
"elucidation." You dtKidate to me the fuller import o( what 
you understand. The motive to intercourse un his part is in 
this case not discovery, not the extension of the system of mean- 
ings, but the imparting of it to another ^ — literally its elucidation 
to one who has not yet. it may be, fully thought it out under the 
same set of relevant interests. 

13. On the other hand, supposing the interests to remain 
the sam^, the attitude embodied in the u^ of theterm. sentence, 
or other Unguistic unit, may be not elucidation but " discovery," 
not teaching but learning. And, of course, on the surface this 
may seem to require no active resort to speech at all. But such 
a statement, as being in any sense a final account of the matter, 
would be very superficial, The process of development of a 
system of logical meanings is never one of passive reception or 
even of relative inactivity. The growth of logical meaning in 
the hearer is by a series of judgments. The process ii one of 
individuation of more or less famihar meanings in new con- 
structions or contexts, through which the self receives 

RgqnlriBB ... 

TbimdnEin a new impulse to its assertion of inner control. The 

e earnr. ynJei-gtanding of a statement, or a series of statements 
in detailed discourse, may be seemingly complete for each step ; 
but the elucidation of the speaker may vary in effectiveness for 
the hearer all the way from a mere glamour of familiarity or 
formal correctness, through varied stages of piece-meal, frag- 
mentary, and semi-detached judgmental wholes, to that com- 
plete response of the hearer's logical interest that unifies the 
entire set of relevant items. How the more superficial sorts of 
comprehension of a subject may be possible is subject of remark 
further below ; here it may suffice to say that when they are thus 
superlicially received, it is pseudo-thinking ; it gives meanings 
that remain in large part either in a mode not yet judgmental, 
or so habitual as to be under mere reality- feeling, or again they 
are mere material for effective schematic use in this way or 
that when judgment upon their further relevancies is actually 
achieved. 
^ id If genuinely receptive, the attitude of the hearer is, indeed, 
k ^ . / It u "pTQ- one of continuous thinking. His seJective interests are 
I y { P*"*" not so much taxed when the relevant information is 
■ \ directly supplied to him ; but the meanings suggested to him 
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are. in the first instance, merely proposed, assumptive, expert' 
mental. T^Each item added to the whole requires assimilation by 
some process complementary to that whereby, in the contrasted 
case, he tests in the social environment the meanings of his own 
suggestion. There must be a means, personal to the hearer, of 
testing the content of a thought proposed to him as valid, just 
as there must he a means, social in its nature, of testing the per- 
sonal hypotheses put forth by the individual. Both of these 
processes are made effective through the medium of the common 
function, speech. The one sort of testing, the appeal to the 
socially established context of common meanings, as represented 
by authority, has already been discussed; the other, that 
pndicauve whereby the socially ^ problematical or schematic 
inFoim meaning is confirmed by appeal to individual judg- 
ment, is still to be treated of. The unit in which such items of 
meaning are cast, for either of these forms of confirmation or for 
botli, is now to be inquired into : it may be called the unit of 
linguistic expression. It is what is ordinarily known as a Pre* 
dication. or a Predicative Meaning. 

Jf5. MoiJES QF P ££DifcATlOK ; EttJClDAtlON AND PROPCffiAL 

Xl4- As soon as we take into account the entire situation in a 
case of intercourse of any kind, we find certain points of \new from 
Both which the same meaning may be considered. There 

speaker'! are always st Icast two persons to the situation, and 
potaw'of if we distinguish these persons as "speaker" and 
'***' " heare r,'" we have the two personal elements marked 

f.j(Each o7 the persons is either already in possession of the 
judgmental meaning or he is not. If he is, then he is in role, 
if not in fact, "speaker " ; that is to say, the meaning is that 
which he might utter in place of the actual speaker ; and what- 
ever term we apply to the function of expressing this meaning, 
it may be put down as applying to his act of participation in the 
situfftiott. On the other hand, there is the point of view of the 
one to whom the intelligence imparted by the proposal is in 
some sense not already his meaning, but is an addition to it. or 
a modification of it. He is the " hearer " — no matter how many 
of him there may be \ The shadings of meaning involved may 

' " SociaJ "■ in the sense of suggested to a hearer by whom it is to be 
ratified. Of course all social acceptance is constituted by an aggregate 
<yi such individual ratifications. 
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distributed under this two-folt 
itig and the hearer's meaning. 
■'y' yt The next thing that occurs to us to note ii that each of these 
/ persons, speaker and hearer, may have in his mind either 3 
/ E&di !■ two- ni'^ning that he believes or a meaning that he 
I Jold. questions ; either a " logical " or a " schematic " 

I meaning, a "presupposition" or an "assumption," may 
\ underlie the relational subject-matter that constitutes the pre- 
\dication> And there must also be supposed a form of correlation 
I oetween these two types of meaning, considered as being in a 
situation in which the speaker and hearer get the same subject- 
matter at the same time — as. indeed they must, lest intercourse 
lose its commonness and so be futile. 

15. This analysis when pursued exhaustively gives the fol- 
lowing cases : — 
y {I) Belief in the subiect-matter on the part of the speaker, 
/ and predication that serves as elucidation of this subject-matter : 
\. (ij>Miicni»- this we may call predicaiio n as eluc idation.^ If this is 
X,*™-" accompanied before* the predication by belief in the 

'' mind of any actual hearer, the meaning to him is also one of 
elucidation, for he might have been the speaker. 
- r-{2) Question in the mind of the speaker and predication that 
in some form proposes something ; this we may call predication 
as proj^iSJii^.^\i it be met by belief in the niind dTth< 
hearer — belief already formed— it is to the hearer not 
proposal but elucidation ; and he in turn may proceed to eluci- 
date the proposal of the questioner. If, on the contrary, the 
hearer joins the speaker in erecting the subject-matter into a 
schema of problematical meaning, his meaning is then also one 
of proposal. 

There are therefore four possible cases : (1) Prp^osa/— (with) 
Proposai, (2) Proposal^Elucidaiion, (3) Elucidation—Elucida- 
nmroiMn. '*""" ^^^ (4) ^i^cidation — Proposal, in each case the 
Uiutlioiii meaning in the mind of the speaker standing first.\ 
Imagine, for example, a teacher teaching his class. The pupil' 
sayB " A continent is really an island, isn't it ? " (proposal), and 
the teacher rephes either " yes " (elucidation) — giving case (2) — 
or "look in the dictionary and see" (proposal) — case (i). 
After looking up the dictionary, both pupil and teacher may say, 
" it is an island, as we thought " — elucidation with elucidation, 
case (5) — or the teacher may say, " I still question what you 
read " — elucidation with proposal, case (4),yit must not be sup- 



(3) " Pro- 
poui." 
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pitsed that ■' elucidation — proposal " and " proposal — elucidation " 
give the same situation ; they do not. The former is the situa- 
ttoA in which there is exposition with reference to which the 
hearer has not arrived at an assenting judgment ; the 
uoD uid latter, on the other hand, is the case of a question met 
rtflpoMl 5y ^^ elucidating response.vThe latter is the more 
fruitful situation, genetically, since it4esu]ts in actual develop- 
ment of meaning in the mind of the questioner ; giving a third 
term of elucidation, and if this be also stated, the progression be- 
comes "proposal — elucidation— elucidation," The other case, that 
of elucidation — proposal, is not of this fruitful issue, unless it be 
followed by a further elucidation by the first speaker, and then 
an elucidation also in the mind of the hearer ; but this latter 
pair of terms brings in one of the other situations mentioned 
above, that of elucidation — elucidation. 
^/^. Put in general terms, we may say first that a statement of 
f belief may be met by acceptance or by question, and second. 
I BeUerand that a statement of a question may be met by a belief 
I Qu«moa. or by a joint q\iestion./( The instrumental utility, 
L and with it the genetic justification, of these four cases of pre- 
y dicative meaning, is now to be taken up. In each of them we will 
see that predication, and with it all use of logical meaning, is 
in some important sense experimental, when once the social point 
of view essential to its hdi interpretation is taken up. 

§ 6. Predication' as Experimental Meaning 

16. It would appear on the surface that if logical meaning is 
to be common, and thus socially available for intercourse, its 
forms must be those by which on occasion the enlarge- 
oiiaitru- ment of the range of acceptance couJd be secured. 
mental j^^ forms of predication then would be ipso facto 
instrumental to the production of further judgment and belief. 
But certain considerations force themselves upon us which forbid 
so easy an instrumental interpretation. We have seen that the 
growth of knowledge cannot be entirely personal and private ; 
p^,, the necessities of social life, which are also personal, 

tftuitj. forbid. But it is equally true that the securing of 
common acceptance, and the enlargement of the body of inter- 
personal acknowledgments, cannot go on alone, as being the 
entire fulfilment of the role of knowledge ; for the individual's 
judgment is all the while the norm of what is estabhshed as 
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knowledge, and without individual consent there is no social 

acceptance I The propagation of a thought in a social set can only 

be by the intrinsic adoption of the thought by the individuals o£ 

the set severally. Any other process would make not commoa 

knowledge but common hypothesis or proposal, with no relatively 

final solution or elucidation in knowledge. In such a case the 

final criterion to the individual thinker would not arise in his 

own processes of selective thought, but would be a calculus as 

to how many of the community already accepted it. Catholicity 

would take the place of what we call reasonableness or validity-,' 

There is in short the attitude toward society expressed in 

the sentence, "/ 6ett/t«, therefore have I spoken" — the attitude 

Fereonai ^^ conviction, coelutn rual — as well as the attitude. 

B«u«t " I would believe, help thou mine unbelief " — the 

attitude of social acquiescence. And we should expect that 

besides the evidently instrumental character of the appeal to 

society, there would be a corresponding instrumental appeal of 

•society to the rules of individual thoughtXPut in terms of pre- 

^v dication, this would read — social proposals require individual 

/ \ elucidation, and individual proposals require social elncidation>( 

"^^ VThe very development of knowledge, if it is to issue in a sj/stem 

of what we may call " truths," requires that both these forms 

of confirmation be present all the while. 

Apart, however, from further theoretical discussion, we may '. 

point out the fact that as expressive of attitudes toward mental 

objects, meanings reach the poise and equilibrium of knowledge 

Xonly through a two-fold elucidation. X The belief of the speaker 

/ is still to invoke thai of tiie iiearer ; that of the hearer is again 

X I I subntilied to the judgment of a sccotid hearer, when the former 

f Y becomes speaker.* The judgment of the individual is forever fed 

A- by tile return wave from the circulation through the social 

/ tissue^ On the other hand, the social set aie never all con\Tiiccd. 

il and the outriders of society must be subdued to the informing 

\ and reasonable elucidation of the dominating indi\nduals. jf ^^g 

' In tenns ol the diacuasioa of " community " below (chap, ix. § 5. soi^^ 
chap. xiv. §S) the intent"' by whom "would replace the intent "tor whom." 

A sort of social pragmatism might be constructed aJonj this line, 
by reinterpreting — as we have— the individual's judgment of reasonable- 
ness back into the field of social acceptance, the " hole from, whence it 
was digged," But this is just what current pragmatism finds il ^liAcult 
to do. since much of its development is on the bas-ia of the reconstruction 
of experience in the individual lor control by personal action. The point 
is taken up again below, chap. xiii. %2\.n the discussion of "Truth." 
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17. The process of formation of what we call " truth " is, 
therefore, a continuous and dialectic one. Apart from the de- 
Two SUM oi ^'*''^" of the term truth, and the justification of its 
TniUi. use for a body of subject-matter constituted as logical 

content — apart from such details, wliich are to be treated of later 
on' — we may say that there are several sorts of truth. A pre- 
dication which a thinker elucidates is true so far as it is not in- 
eligible to the hearer's elucidation and belief ; but it may still 
actually be mere hypothesis or proposal to the hearer to whom 
the elucidation is to be addressed. Again, a matter of social 
convention, of confident social elucidation and advertisement 
by acclamation, is true in so far as it is not ineligible to, not 
mere proposal to^ the judgment of any individual thinker; for 
the same item is perpetually subject to the sharp-shooting of the 
more expert intellectual marksmen to whom the social judgment 
looks for its reconstruction and direction. There are two sides 
lo the dialectic, two poles around which the web of truth must 
be stretched ; and until both sides be compassed and both poles 
surrounded, truth is unfinished. 

From the instrumental point of view we discover, therefore, 
two sorts of schematism or proposal ; and it is a result to which 
our discussions now directly converge that both are never finally 
banished — that thought, and with it truth, remains in one sense 
or the other experimental to the last. 
y?^i8. This would seem to take no account of one of the cases 
'mentioned, that of " elucidation — elucidation," the case in which 
TbeBrtFcm? ^^^^ speaker and hearer are on familiar ground, and 
C"*- the intercourse is mainly the stating of agreements, *' 

Is not this, it may be asked, a case in which the aspect of proposal 
fails and the experimental character of thought does not appear. 

On the surface such is the case ; but there are other 
considerations which lead us again to reinstate the proposal 
intent that seems on the surface to be absent. 

(1) In the first place much that is called intercourse is not 
at all on the plane of thinking as strictly defined. We have 
Double Httd- already pointed out that there may be a play of 
^aTpi^^ contents cast in logical form — especially in linguistic 
i««*c*i form—that does not arouse the questioning attitude, 
because it also fails to arouse the judgment attitude.-^ The gloss 
of reality feeling, the glow of familiarity and recognition^ the 
smoothness of habitual function is upon it, and the intercourse 

' See chap. xiil. 
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is merely the exercise of social function. The intercourse of 
croni^, gloating over common images of memory, that of t!ie 
gaujilous. exhibiting the trophies of former days, the argumen- 
tation of dreams and of the court-fool playing upon words or 
conceptions, are all types of intercourse in which the ■\'ital spaik 
of belief has been extinguished beliind a dull screen of presump- 
tion or presupposition. Given such a basin of uncritical accept- 
ance, the fish of cognition— images, memories, words — may swim 
and play in it at will. All this is to be read off as not indetd 
experimental, not proposal, because it is also not logical, not 
judgmental. 

{3} There are, however, other cases concerning which the 
inquiry is of far greater moment. There come at once to mind 
or two types of possible predication which seem to be 

(S) tt»i»<™ai-pj^jjj-e]y given over to elucidation, and to have no 
e-xperimental or problematical character or intent. 

ig. In the first place, there are those empirical truths which 
are universally accepted, being not only appropriate for accept- 
ance, but also actually acceded to in the judgment of ail. 
Without stopping to argue whether there are any such truths, 
let us assume that there are, and ask in what respect they stiU 
have experimental or instrumental character.^ 

Evidently the aspect of elucidation may extend over the 
entire field or sphere in which the belief presupposition lies, 
The drat That is, the speaker and hearer may have a common 
ca««- presupposition of the control sphere in which their 

common acceptance holds. If, for example, we say, " the 
planets move in elliptical orbits," and elucidate the statement by 
a demonstration in terms of the geometry of plane space, this 
elucidation once made is then accepted by all competent minds. 
There is then a presupposition within the sphere of plane space, 
in which the relations thus elucidated find their real reference. 
So with any sphere of reference. We say " Newton established 
the law of gravitation once for all," presuming the cosmos of 
nature as it is ; or " mermaids have green scales," assuming 



^ It may be saiil. indeed, and with force, that such truths are im- 
possible since the demiuid for actual catholicity could oot be fulfilled. 
There would always tte further intelligences to which the truth would 
have to be proposed and administered. Once admit the pedagogical re- 
ierence of hnguistic predication— the informing of the uninformed — and 
at once the continuity of racial tradition and culture comes in. All truth 
M liAguistically embodied is "proposal" for all the getier3ti00Syet urtborO. 
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rthe common sphere of report, humour, iolk-lore, superstition, or 
what not, in which the statement will " go." 
But this being the case, we have, it is evident, also limited 
the sphere of reference of our elucidation just by establishing it. 
f ELneidfttion There are other controls not invoked, when this or 
\wiuiinB«U9ithat one is invoked, r We shall see later on that even 
a judgment of identity, that most fundamental sort of elucidation, 
is essentially limiting over and against the exclusions it makes. ^ 
There is, therefore, with each of the presuppositions of our positive 
belief, also the limitation of the reference of the statement, so 
that the judgments of possibihty still arise as to its further eX' 
tension to other spheres. The elucidation is indeed a set of 
rostniatioii implications within the common presupposition ; but 
iftfolTBd. jjjg presupposition is itself beset by further relation- 
ships that rest in the Umbo of postulation. 

20. This may be brought out from a somewhat different 
point of \-ie\v. It will be remembered that we found all sub- 
Ka&iitfia stantive classes, all different control spheres, to be 
AMnmed essentially contrast meanings, arising progressively 
as the matter of experience is differentiated through use. The 
growth in real reference is toward the union of these classes in 
meanings of larger intention. There is the constant unification 
of reality, with the differentiation of existences.^ Now a given 
set of imphcations may be established within a sphere of exist- 
ence, whUe its place in the larger whole of reality remains a 
matter of assumption and postulation. From the point of view 

»of the larger inclusion, the meaning cannot be one entirely of 
elucidation ; although from the point of view of what is actually 
Ktablished, within a sphere of controlled meaning, it may 
be. 

y 21. The further case is that with which " real logic " is prin- 
cipally concerned — that of those synthetic preHtcations which 
appear to be altogether independent of experimental 
process either for their establishment or for their 
application. 1^ Historical theories deal with the " i priori," the 
"primitive," the "innate," the "constitutive," the "norma- 
tive." the " regulative," etc., of a score of names — truths so- 
called that are beyond the range of proposal, because they con- 
stitute the presuppositions not of this content here or that there, 
but of all logical and reflective process as such. 
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The discussion of these principles is to follow in another place. 
Here however we may suggest a line of least resistance. In the 
Tbeyw* Pro- first place, we may at once grant what the a priorists 
Bsppo DUB. jYjgjm ]jy calling such principles native, constitutive, 
etc, to the extent ol saying that they are presupposUiom o( 
any predication in which they enter. Whether they are, as we 
are arguing , t hemselves genetically derived individually or racially. 
or whether tliey come simply by a gift of favour of Dame 
Nature, they are still the presuppositions of positive cognitive 
constructions. Granted this, our further question then is. do 
they have the intent to propose or postulate, as well as to cate- 
gorise or elucidate ? 

In answer to this question, we have to say that they do : that 
they are experimentaJ in their reference and intent — instrumental 
and of the nature of proposal — in two ways. 

(a) They are, whatever their origin be, presuppositions o! 
typical modes of experience — rational, ethicaJ, aesthetic, etc — 
as Kant long ago found. The ideas of the reason are not the 
same as the postulates of aesthetic judgment, nor the intui- 
tions of the moral Ule. The whole of experience is broader than 
the sphere of presupposition of the merely rational. So also 
the rules of conduct are not available for the solution of the 
antinomies of pure reason. All such norms, rules, principles, are 
presuppositions of special types of meaning in the development 
_ . , of experience as a whole ; and the extension of anv of 
■Teal" Poa. them beyond its functiona] sphere of implication is not 
part of its elucidation. There arises then a contpara- 
tivc morphology of meanings, a final synthesis of interests, in 
which each set of presuppositions in one field becomes available 
in its neighbour's field only by postulation. Kant postulated 
the universality — the " real " universahty — of the rules of the 
practical reason ; and thus secured results which did not. how- 
ever, for a moment re-establish for experience as a whole the 
competence of the ideas of the reason, for these were presup- 
positions for pure reason only. 

(6) Again, we are here called upon to inquire as to the pre- 
supposition of experience itself : the sphere of judgmental 
fieB*eu«t control within which all meanings with their special 
"^""''^'•■presuppositions are possible. Before sa5dng that any 
set of principles are final— are pure elucidation — ha\'ing no 
reference to further realms of unrealized and possible control, 
we have to ask whether the sphere in which they apply may 



rnot merely postulate reflection or experience, and not of 
necessity presuppose it. We ask whether the implication of 
reflection is the only one that will satisfy the especial interest 
involved. To iDustrate, the materialist, for example, may 
say : yes, ray belief presupposes my thought, but it also presup- 
poses a cootfol foreign to my thought. The adjustment of their 
resi>ective claims is postulation : the final control may be re- 
flection, but it also may be matter. You may presuppose ex- 
perience for what experience is, but when you make experience 
a presupposition of the whole of reality you are proposing or 
postulating something more. 

Summing up these two positions — both of which are to be 
argued in detail in our discussions of " real logic " — we may 
say : — 

(l) Whatever is a. presupposition of any limited sphere of 
control or existence, becomes a postulate when given applica- 
tion in experience beyond that sphere, 

(z) The presupposition of experience itself, as a duahsm of 
subject and object, or of reflection, is that of a limited 
mode of "real " meaning, and so it becomes a Postulate 
when ussd Ic interpret ail reality as such. 

There is, therefore, even in those modes of predication illus- 
trating "elucidation — elucidation." no final meaning free from 
experimental intent in the form of further proposal. 

22. These two considerations, which suffice to establish the 
point that • no knowledge is finally established as true for 
elucidation only — having no intent of proposal or 
reference to some more or less remote control — may 
be briefly exemplifted in two special cases. Singular meaning, 
on the one hand, and private meaning, on the other hand, may 
be cited. 

Singular meaning, as we have seen, renders that which is 
left over, after the processes of generalization have done their 
y^^^ work — whether it be the singularity of " essential " 
njMiiiBffBs marks, or that of immediate and "imported" appre- 

»^° ciation. Now the motive to the elucidation of universal 

meaning arises actually only in the interpretation of a concrete 
situation ; that is, it is motived in the construction of a singular 
exjjerience. There is evidently no passage, 6c/ore the aci, from the 
universal to the singular ; it comes by getting an actual experience 
of the singular. In all vital thought process, therefore, the 
universal elucidation or system of implication is instrumental 
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to a proposed or hypothetical immediate experience, and is con- 
tingent upon it. Just as we must say that a. singyxl^r presupposes 
or implicates a general or universal meaning, so we miKt also 
say that a general or universal assww^ or proposes a singulai. 
Otherwise the meaning is abstract, empty, and dead, "Form 
without content is empty." While therefore there are, as will 
appear below, systems of purely abstract and theoretical im- 
plication — " deductions " from universals — still the life of thought 
always comes back for its justification to that sphere of limited 
control in which the particular case displays its marks of concrete 
singularity. 

23. So, too, with the marks of privacy. The presupposi- 
tion of judgment, of implication, of elucidation, when taken in 
its breadth, is that of reflection ; all thought is con- 
MoonmffBB troUed in the inner life. The possibihty of private 
Proposal meaning, whether it be that of mere fugitive psychic 
process, or that of appreciation of vorth, is within this presup- 
position. But such meanings are not reflective meanings; 
otlierwise they would not be private, but common. The sphere 
of the private, therefore, is still that of proposal, hypothesis, 
postulation in its final intent. Judgments of mere eccentric 
privacy postulate a world of *' un-reality," over against those 
established " realities," which are the presuppositions of 
belief.' 
•J^ 24. Proceeding now to isolate the typical cases of proposal 
involved in situations of intercourse we find them -to be TWd. 
TwoModos First, there is the attitude or intent of question in the 
ofpnvposai speaker, of proposal or assumption of something he 
rhimself does not yet believe or presuppose : this is the attitude in 
which the individual explicitly appeals to social conversion 
in order tha.t his schematic context may be confirmed for his 
own acceptance and judgment. Second, there is the attitude of 
qu^tion in the hearer, the audience, the public, in presence of 
the elucidations of the speaker : this is the attitude in which 
the social set, the general intelligence, waits upon the judgment 
and predication of the individual that the final availability of 
its meanings may be assured. In the former case, there is the 
question, wU] it work in the whole of society ? — will it bear the 

' This appears also in worth expenence as such ; many impres- 
sionistic and pcithological emotionaJ experiences, which find no cognitive 
or other relational grounds and judgment, can only postulate them {cf, 
chap. xiv. S§- 4 ffO- 
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social test } In the latter case, there is the question, will it work 
in the individual's s3/stem of established beliefs ?— will it bear the 
test of competent private judgment ? — is it reasonable ? 

These are the two tests always present in the determination 
of new matter in the system of meanings in the logical mode — 
the two tests of truth. They are the test of comtnonness 
and the test of reasonableness, both being aspects of 
the intrinsic intent of all logical predication. They are the poles 
of reference of logical meaning in its growth, as first " syndoxic " 
or " held ' in common," tlien synnomic or " judged as com- 
mon," and finally "catholic" or " judged in common." The 
'* reasonableness " of the synnomic is just that " appro- 
priateness " attaching to a meaning whose social intent faces 
both backward as already accredited and forward as still to 
prevail. A further word on the relation of these two tests to 
each other. 

25. First, it should be borne in mind that we are here not 
concerned, e.xcept in certain secondary ways,' with the common- 
Te»i of "^^ °* ^^^^ catholicity as numerical measure of ac- 
commoimeM ceptaiice : but with that more profound ingredient in 
knowledge whereby, in its very formation, the individual judg- 
ment intends a common meaning.^ The judgment of the tn- 
z' dividual once formed is necessarily to him a common judgment : 
k it is synnomic in the sense of our earlier discussions. X. But the 
I experimental method of growth of the faculty of judgment in 
I just this Synnomic direction, both racially and in each indi- 
B sidual, requires a series of situatio^ns in which the proposed or 
■ schematic meanings of the individual have first the syndoxic 
I character "in common,'* and so pass into judgments. The 
simplest case, of course, is one of fact in which the individual is not 
_ already possessed of the requisite information, and awaits the 
I elucidation — the narrative — of another. He then, with this 
increase of syndoxic information, forms a judgment of his own 
that is synnomic. Thus arises a judgment of fact, the report of 
the other taking the place, by the operation of social con- 
version, of his own appeal to fact. Before such an appeal, or 
the reception of the equivalent information, his opinion would 
have been schematic and assumptive. It is this case, in which 



I 



' That i^. " assuniGd " or " presumed " ia commoa in a mode short of 
judgment. 

' See below, $ S, 
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the accretion to knowledge is a matter of fact, whether reached 
by direct or by social confirmation, that has given rise to the 
description of this test as the " test of fact." 

In the more recondite operations of thought, the essential 
appeal is the same. It is for that informing element of content 
or meaning, derived through the common context of 
socially established fact, that brings out the synthesis 
of judgment. The individual resorts to some source apart from 
his own ready-formed context of meanings, used by him hypft- 
tbetically, to the world of fact in the larger sense, through which 
his assumption may be grounded and his belief justified. The 
essential redistribution of meanings that constitutes the process 
of assimilation of the proposed data to the body of experience, 
now takes place. In the result, the item is assimilated, and 
the context of believed and grounded items is so far en- 
larged. 

26. The other test is different in its nature ; but being a real 
test, it is equally instrumental to the development of thought. 
TeBtflf Boa- It is that of itcms proposed for social acceptance, but 
unabienesB. awaiting the judgment of the individual. It is the 
appeal to the " reasonableness " in which the competent thinker 
renders his synnoniic meanings. 

I have said above that this resort to the formed judgment 
of the individual is necessary to social acceptance — the accept- 
, ance of grounded social judgment. "Commonness'* 

ladividniJ in the simpler senses of that term — the meanings of 
'"*""° " common " short of the syndoxic * — such commonness 
may exist without logical bearing of any kind. There may be 
mere social aggregateness, But the pasisage from what we may 
call social proposal — rumour, contagion, plastic imitation, etc. — 
however aggregate it maybe, and however socially diffused into the 
status of logically common meaning, is always through the media- 
^'tion of the judgment of individuals. ^All "social meaning as 
such," and all " pubhc " meaning resting upon it. are subject 
to the test of " reasonableness " to the individual thinker. 
Social commonness, in short, rests upon individual acceptance 
or " reasonableness " ; while individual acceptance as " reason- 
able," has its roots in social commonn^s. / The test whereby 
the social proposal, the aggregate or relatively catholic meaning, 
becomes one of genuine logical character^ we therefore call the 

^ See vol, i. chap. vii. §4 sff. 
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" test of reasonableness " "^as contrasted with " the test of fact." * 
27. The factors involved, in this two-fold dialectical move- 
ment may be shown by the following diagram. It should be 
remembered that it is the progress, or determination of meaning 
from proposal (assumption) to elucidation (belief), 
that is in question, and not the development of pure 
implication or elucidation as a body of related contents already 
fully determined. The term " truth " is used in the table in a 
way that anticipates a later discussion. 



Qtacrus. 



I 



I 



Personal ProposaU 



Personal Judgment-^ 
{RiasotrabUntss) 

I 



-Social Proposal 

{Convention) 

' Social Judgmeoi 

{Fact) * 



I 

Tfiilh 

Table D. 

' I take the term "reasonableness " as covering the general mark 
of kaotrlcdge wherein it satisfies and fulfils theoretical or logical interest 
from C. S. Peirce. As popularly used it has just the ambiguity of con- 
fuauig the two phases o£ attitude we are trying strenuowaJy to separate, 
beiief and anumptwn. We say we believe a thing because it is " reason- 
»blft" or proved, and also that we assume a thing because it seems 
"reasonable " oc likely. It is by a transition of attitude, rather than 
by a change of content,, that knowledge and hypothesis are distin- 
guished. A dehiiite set of ImplicAtions are reasonable, grounded, be- 
lieved . a set of assumptions not believed but only proposed, are also 
re^asonable. but only so far as lltey lend to lead up to beiiej. It is to the 
former intent, that of actual acceptance, that I shall apply the term. On 
"reasonableness" as mark ol meaning, see below, chap. x. § i. 

• It may be recalled that in the treatment oi " Selective Thinking " 
in another place {,Devei, and Evolution, cbap. xvii.). I worked out certain 
tests from the individual point of view, calling them respectively " test 
offset " and " test of habit." The test of habit is what is here, from the 
psychic point of view, recognized as personal proposal. In order not 
to repeat what is said fully there, I may simply call attention to the treat- 
ment in that place of (i) the " platform " or level of determination of 
systematic meaning from which all new items are selected as assump- 
tions, and (s) the resulting theory of truth, as that which having psseed the 
■ ' gauntlet of habit " or assumption , then has to submit to the test of fact. 
Truth in the realm of empirical discovery, then, is what is in this two-fold 
way selected. What is now added is the point that the hearer, t^ociety. 
does the same : society brings back its " assumption " as mere social 
prOp'^'^al Of habit to the test of individual endorsement as " reasonable. " 
K ' The socially established meaning may always be classed as " fact " 

I since as 4»tablifdied control or test of the individual's meanings it has 
I easentially that role. 
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28, The point of interest just here does not reside in thr 
further explication of either of these tests ; it resides rather in 

the statement that no predicated or judged knowledge 
ttoaiaatm. is ever free from that instrumental and problematic 
msDUJ. reference which one or other of these tests would 

further fulfil. Either that which is reasonable is still to be 
elucidated for some mode of acceptance, or that which is gener- 
ally accepted is still to be proposed for individual confirmatioD 
as reasonable. 

The process of intercourse, therefore, to be all that it is for 

thought, requires that elucidation should perpetually fulfil the 

demand set by the correlative function of proposal. 

ip«s ^'■j^j^g social reference of thought is all the way along 

/prospective as well as retrospective : prospective, in that it 

' / presupposes a proposing society for which further elucidation is 

/ necessary ; retrospective, in that it incorporates in its o\vn com- 

\ petent judgment just that strain of commonness which only an 

V earlier i&ocial confirmation in its own case could have produced. jt 

TpPnt differently, we may say that if, at any point, truth can be 

/ considered finished and absolute, not subject to further growth, 

/ but only capable of repeated elucidation, then at an earlier stage 

I it might, for the same reason, have been so considered, and its 

\ present stage would not have been attained. xAnd so on all the 

^ way down the line of racial progress. But, on the contrary, the 

elucidations of one generation only bring out the proposals of 

the next ; the elucidations of society, the proposals o! the man 

of genius. And in both cases the extraordinary thing is that in 

the proposal that requires a new platform of elucidation, the 

table is turaed upon the thinker who makes his knowledge final. 

The judgmental content must be " set " as final, seeing that it is 

common, synnomic, retrospective and in so far also legislative 

for all intelligences; but the newer gauge of reasonableness, on 

the one hand, or of fact on the other hand, once throiv-n down with 

its claim to a new finality, the process of vital reorganization again 

goes forward. The older truth loses its presuppositions or finds 

them restated in a new set of postulations. 

29. It is not in order at this point to indicate the bearing of 
this result in a theory of knowledge considered as epistemology. 
* ,. .i ^^ 3-'"2 later on to consider which of these tests is the 
for Eputsmo- more fundamental. The whole matter is here one of 
^"^ genetic adjustment of motive factors in a whole 
function. If one care to s^ect one aspect of the whole, and 



J 



Paay " thonght, being experimental and instrumental and pro- 
spective, is pragmatic through and through " ; very well, so it 
is. from that aspect of it — the aspect of accommodation, dis- 
covery, development- But if another seJect the other aspect and 
say " ail thought is retrospective, a platform, an organization, a 
social and common meaning, having its relational forms and rales 
of predication, a matter of habit and theoretical worth" — what is 
to prevent his doing so ? But both are partial, both abstrac- 
tions. Knowledge is a specific organization, within whose sub- 
ject-matter characters appear and develop that fulfil the theo- 
retical interest without which no elucidation, predication, /an^wog^. 
U would be possible. But again, knowledge is an adjustment, 
B motived by a pragmatelic and embracing interest, without which 
' no theoretical organization or meaning could ever have been 
developed. No good social psychology, and no epistemology 
based upon such a psychology, will long be content with either 

I of these partial and fragmentary interpretations.'^ 
30. We may now go on to consider in more detail the two 
sorts ol intent called in the foregoing account " elucidation " 
and " proposal." But we should carry with us all the 
lumm'TT. ^j^ye y^^ conclusions now reached to the effect, (l) 
that all elucidation, all predication that is really judgmental, all 
inner organization ol thought in a system of implications, has 

tbeen developed with constant reference to proposals to which 
it is the reply and elucidation, and (2) that all instramenta! 
reference of knowledge, all discovery, all postulation, ail practical 

t insight through truth, are possible only on a basis of established 
judgmental content whose adequate theoretical elucidation it 
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* It may be said here, ajid has t>e«ii said to me by a thinker who 
calls himseli a " pragmatist," that we are still in the entire process dealing 
with a development for which the movement of cognition is instrumental : 
the development of psychic activity or functio-n as such. To this I do 
not object, if we include objective meaning with lunction ; although when 
I coroe to think it through I find theresult very far removed Irom what 
is usuallycalled " pragmatism." Thewhole development, on th? basis of 
our results is a social development, a larger social order, and with its 
postulation goes the contrast meaning, also postulated in the logical 
mode, of a oon-pcrsoRal and non-mental order, an eavironment. A du^ism 
thus persists and will not down — x dualism whose implications forbid a 
rthim to any sort of subjective interpretation of the reality implicated by 
thought, any interpretation which can&nea it to what is relatdvely organized 
in the individual's habit. The solution is to be found only ia aa experi- 
ence that is not indeed a-Zogtcal, but super-hgicai and immediate ia its 
our discussions of " Rea 
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presupposes. The ground of both these statements may be re- 
called in a sentence — namely, knowledge is wmmcn Properly, not 
an individual possession. Individual judgment not only presup- 
poses universal acceptance, it also seeks to acquire it. Truth is 
fitted always not only to sdds/y somebody's theoteticat interest, b^A 
aho to stir uP somebody's curiosity and practical impulse.* 

§ 7. The Concurrence of Personal and Social Thought 

31. Language embodies, if our general position be true, that 
stretch of cognitive meaning that is both individually accepted 
Coacai*eb« ^^^ Socially rendered. It shows the concurrence of 
Mvaw*""^* the two points of view from which the development ol 
Heaninsri. thought may be observed. Moreover, so far as th< 
individual's psychic life is looked upon as one of relative isola- 
tion from his fellows, as a centre, that is, of personal and 
subjective meanings, the stream of his personal development 
merges concurrently into that of the social whole in those mean- 
ings which he can render by speech, jt. His other meanings, thr 
(purely selective ones, the appreciations, and the partly-conative 
ones, the sorts of intent that fulfil his personal interests and 
purposes, together with the purely private ones of the fugitive 
sort that never acquire social validity — all these lie outside the 
sphere of intercourse and fail of exact linguistic rendering.* We 



^ This genetic process of building up a competeat Individual judg- 
ment, assertmg its individuality over against the social txidy which is 
it3 "very /oMS el origo, is seen to be a phase of the " dialectic of personal and 
social growth " developed in detail in iry work Saial and Ethical InUt- 
pretatioKs. It is there showo that the consciousness of the personal self 
is formed and becomes restively self-^sertLng, as over against society, 
by a process ol imitative assimilation and ejectivc re-reading of social 
materia], so that the individual is " a socio/ outcome, rather than a social 
unit." 

* It has been interestingly shown, however, by W. M. Urban that therv 
is a sort ot " appreciative description " whereby such meaningB may be 
indirectly suggested by verbcd description (Philosoph. Review, Nov. 19OS). 
It irould appear quite possible to arouse in another an appreciative state 
like one's own by the use of indirect symbolism or description. We 
have the general resort to the " commonness ol common function." to 
produce commrm experience. It has been pointed out above that music 
and other expressive functions do excite meanings that are common though 
less definite than those of language. They serve to convey a certain " de- 
scription of appreciatdoHs." There is thus a great tract of meaning, partly 
personal and partly social, lying between the tw-o extremes of privacy 

logical commonness. 
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can, indeed, imagine mode^ of social expression — we have them 
possibly in the crude quasi-linguistic symbolism of some of the 
higher animals — in which this concurrent rendering of meanings 
at once in private intent and also in common social acceptance 
has gone very little way. .■ A society with only gesture language 
Would have little such concurrent development ; and one with 

[only pictographic signs would be relatively rude in respect to the 

\deveJopraent represented by written language. 
jpoThe principal and striking thing about language, however, 

/as thus being both personal and social vehicle of thought, is 
1 '** testimony to lft€ falsity of any individualistic theory 
iwammi. of thought. Thought must be social in order to be 
""^ adequately personal, as we have seen : language 

summarizes and demonstrates this necessity- The gradual de* 
velopment uf language shows the impulse and necessity for 
intercourse both as pedagogical instrument in the hands of society 
and also as vehicle of the individuals informing and reforming 
work in society, -i, 

c 

§ 8. Catholicity 

32. We are now in a position to state an opinon as to the 
place and importance of that relative amount of actual common 

consent usually known as " catholicity." Under 
Meaning la various phrases such as " univfeTsal acceptance," 
***^*^'*" "common consent," "belief by all" — semper, Itbiqae, 
ab omnibui — if 'hasTEad a certain place in epistemologic^ theories, 
albeit not a fixed or unambiguous place. The most general 
and indeed the quite valid distinction in the matter is that be- 
tween cathohcity, as thus described, and universality considered 
as an intrinsic asjject of the meaning. All may or may not 
accept a meaning that is universal in the sense of holding without 
exception within its sphere, or valid in the sense of being worthy 
of acceptance by all.X .The distinction is that made in our discus- 
sions between common meaning that is appropriate or syn- 
nomic for all thinkers and common meaning that is syndoxic 
or aggregate, as actually accepted. An aggregate meaning is one 
held by an aggregate of individuals ; a synuomic meaning is one 
worthy to be accepted by any individual. It is the " aggregate " 
meaning to which the character properly called catholicity 
attaches, y 

33. Our earUer discussions give us also a due for estimating 
the r51e and place of catholic meaning ; indeed we have now only 
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to sum up certain positions already made out. Its place is if 
ituUMbr ^^^^ plane of development of knowledge at which con- 
N«mdK7 fiimation is by a directly sodai conversion proce^. 
OM.fMMtaiLy.jjjg child in seeking confirmation may not yet be 
capable of effecting a judgment that will, when once formed, be 
self-legislating for all thinkers and consequently synnomic. On 
the contrary, his control processes may be much more unorganized. 
Each item is a fact for itself, to be confirmed by some one else. 
But its relative aggregateness comes to give it more than mere 
personal force. Especially in the urgencies of practical lile docs 
this appear. Conduct here and now depends upon the proper 
" sizing up '* ' of a present situation ; and for this sizing up the 
aggregate percept or memory is saier and richer than the merely 
personal. The search lor aggregate meanings is therefore a 
genuinely fruitful impulse, and its results have a real instrumental 
value. "% 

This js substantially the state of things — though the account 
of its later phases would not be so simple in its terms — all the 
LwaOi up to '^'''^y "P *o ^^e actual appearance of judgment. The 
jBdgnient. commouness of knowledge is simply aggregateness 
or catholicity, being thus syndoxic in the individual's meantiig, 
until it becomes synnomic in judgment, when the processes of 
generalization, ejection, and sembling — all the complex motives 
that converge to the act of judgment — give new character to 
the common intent. The fruitage of all the social discipline, 
both individual and racial, is reflected once for all in the indivi- 
dual's self-determination as a subject judging its experience. 
T^en it is no longer necessary to him that any living creature 
should actually agree with him in the movements of his belief. 
His knowledge is then no longer merely catholic in its intent. 

34. Another way of looking at the case affords us a like 
result. It will be rememt>ered that in discussing the tests that 
TiMHiti srise in the development of thought through inter- 
Brentaare course, we found it necessary to distinguish what we 
AggTega , ^g|]^^ jj^ g large sense the " test of fact " from ilie 
" test of reasonableness," Now the former is sometimes indeed 

' Or in the usage of a group of present-day writers, the ' ' control * ' t>f the 
situation. But " control " is here more than ambiguous : it is just as 
true that the situation " controls " both the thought and the conduct. 
In so faT as the individual finds a. meuiing to acJumwIedge and confo^^m to, 
the situation "controls" him. What is meant issimply the- interpreting 
ol the situation with view to Uie guidance of conduct. See the discussic 
below, chap. xiv. § 1 . of the difitrent conceptions of " control." 
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a test of fact in a literal sense ; it is an appeal to a control system 
read as outside the indixaduaPs inner psychic process, a literal 
appeal to sense or memory data, a real conversion into an original 
mode. Further, we have also found that for the " transitive " 
parts of the presented context, the "events." no direct appeal 
to personal sense-experience — or to first-hand experience of any 
kind — is possible ; the actual resort is to another's inner con- 
text of perception or memory. This is only another way of 
saying that the motive is then to try to establish aggregate or 
catholic meanings, to ascertain the real and actual agreements 
ajnong individuals. 

The other test, found in the logical mode — the test of reason- 
ableness — may not be in any way invoked. The establishment 
of a matter of fact may be a question of aggregate testimony, and 
whether one or more accept the fact is of the essence of its credi- 
bility. "In the mouth of two or more witnesses^ every word 
may be established." 

35. There is another sphere also in which aggregateness or 
catholicity is of importance, and for the same reason. It is that 
Tri-nteJLp- of relatively private meanings of the appreciative type. 
gi^uaiiB gm-j^ meanings being those of personal interest and 
AfrngaM. purpose, there is no direct process of rendering them 
in terms of predication : that is, of making them socially 5\-n- 

^'momic in their essential force. Accordingly, they rest, in the 
f r'matter of social value, largely where prelogical meanings of the 
Lr-recognitive type also rest — in the aggregate stage. It may not be 
'*- possible to argue about tastes, but it is possible by indirect de- 
V scriptionand relevant action to influence it — by example, by insis- 
' tence, etc. It is thus that art " criticism " may carry the masi ; 
not indeed by criticism, or reflective judgment proper, but by 
j suggestion, by setting up copy for unreflective imitation. The 
movements of public and private taste — in the large sense — are 
massive movements of aggregate or catholic expression of what 
is after all personal and not in anymore inherent sense common. 

36. All this may be summarized for our present purposes by 
saying that cathoUcity is instrumental in its function to higher 
forms of commonness ; and that this function is subser\'ed when 

the schematic, problematical meaning passes over 
into judgment. We might use the term "quantity" 
as measure, in the one case, of the number of indi- 
viduals agreeing about a thing, and in the other case of the 
number of cases of the thing about which they agree. The 
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former is not extensive quantity, as the latter is^ vfhea the 
meanings are judged. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that mere catholicity may be a pre- 
logicaJ character of knowledge. Its logicaJ role is conadered 
below,' It has indeed its continual and important influence 
ituquui- up*"^ "1^ processes of thought — upon the conclusions 
locieai. we reach- — because so much of our knowledge is shot 
through with problematical and appreciative elements in which 
aggregate opinion has its proper place and its influential rfile. 
But the injunction of the reasoner to his adversary is '* dare to 
be a Daniel^ dare to stand alone ! " And the adversary perforce 
replies, " I know no allegiance, but to truth ; with me passion 
plays no part." 

' See chap. ix. §5. where two sorts of " community "—as the " common 
intent " of a judgment may be called — are distinguished : community 
" by whom." and community ' for whom " the mcaniBg is reodered ia 
judgment. 

Theffi is, indeed, tlie point of vjcw frOiri which catlioliwty eaters into 
the determination of logical thought. The social proposal that has 
not yet stood the test of iadividual confirmation and elucidatioa i& coi- 
xelated with the iudividnal proposal that has not yet received social en- 
dorsement. It would seem that both depend upon progress in actual 
acceptance or relative catholicity. It matters much to a political p*ty 
or to an executive committee sitting upon important business, and stiU 
more to a criminal on trial, how many of the citizens, committeemen or 
jury respectively, agree on the measure or verdict. The effectiveness of a 
proposed legal measure, the poUcy of a government, or the life of an in- 
dividual on trial depends upon and reflects the relative " quantitj- " of 
persons as spoken of above. But this is only to say that the number 
of agents or thinkers who agree conditions or supphes the essential con- 
firmation that issues in social judgment, just as, at the corresponding 
stage in individual thought, the number of agreeing persons is reflected in 
the training and estabhshment of individual belief. The essential point 
is, that it IS as assumption of proposal as inslrunientai Jo the developmtni 
0/ judgmenl that catholic quantity enters, not as part nf the synnomic 
intent of that judgment after it ia OUce constituted. Once tbe legal 
*' judgment," the verdict, the truth is reached — no matter how it was 
conditioned — then lack of cathoLcitj' or general consent does not affect 
it cither in the legal realm or in the logical. See chap, xiv, |i 8, lor ihc 
exposition of " quantity" in community. 




What" and "Why'* of Predication 



I. Ha\'ing now discussed broadly the rise of that form of 
meaning to whiqli tlie word predication is applied, we may go 
on to examine its usual and normal forms. It will be 
»f remembered that we have found two correlative 

^™"'**'''^ aspects attacliing to all predication, those of *■' pro- 
posaJ " and " elucidation," The preceding chapter brought out 
the proposal aspect strongly, showing the mstrumental and 
experimental force of all predications when viewed in the larger 
social or common role which their linguistic character and origin 
impart. It would then be our further purpose to discuss, this in 
detail. But as we also found that the proposal is necessarily 
stated in a " schematic " form — as an assumption, or supposi- 
tion — the only way to get the hypothetical force of a predication 
is to understand the " schema " or context that is taken as 
framework for the intent proposed. There is always the schema, 
or outline body of meaning chosen as appropriate vehicle for the 
elements of meaning proposed. This schema is the platform of 
past " reasonableness," from which the new hypothesis is to 
make good its subsequent " reasonableness." It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for an adequate analysis of logical mean- 
ing, to consider the modes of established predication as being, 
in the first instance, so much matter given for elucidation. 

Our most promising method of procedure would seem to be 
to take the various modes or stages in the development of pre- 
dication, and to ask of each in turn as to its structural 

its "what"^that is, what it 
now means, as an item of contextuated and socially 
available information. The " what " is the subject-matter of 
judgment. Having determined this, we may then enquire into 



SHiwEu^' or recognitive meaning, 
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the instrumental use of such a meaning : the " proposal "' that 
tlie meaning when considered instru mentally suggests or intends. 
This latter we may call the question of the " why " of a mean- 
xne "Wty iig '■ the for -what -purpose or end, personal or social, 
vf PrapoMi. tije meaning is available lor experimental treatment.^ 
If we use the phrase " selective thinking," as we have abwve. fa^| 
the entire process whereby meaning* grow in the logical mode— ^ 
the process of " systematic determination " sketched in the pre- 
ceding chapter — then we may say that every given meaning is 
both predication as elucidation 0/ a propcsal, and predication as a 
proposal /*w elucidation. It is as his elucidation that the believer 
proposes it to another ; it is as proposal that the questioner 
brings it to the hearer for his elucidation. 

We may then go forward by this method. In each case 
having discussed the meaning taken for investigation in the 
form in which it is individuated for personal beUef, we ma; 
then show that this meaning and function are nn-t final, 
that the reference of the subject-matter, as schematic and 
instrumental to further belief, is equally and necessarily present. 
The theoretical "what" is then supplemented by the p 
matic "why," all through the progress of knowledge. 






§ 2. The Progression of Predication 

2. Looking broadly at the progress of thought from the rela- 
tively simpler to the relatively richer modes of organization of its 
RTtwui meanings, we find available the general distinctitms 
and terms current in the traditional logic. It is 
clear that the mode of logical meaning as such involves what 
we have called " individuation as particular and general." Tliis 
type of relationship is necessary to constitute the subject-matter 
a judgment. With this go the meanings "universal" and 
" singular." All these are now to be cliaracterized as elucida- 
tions, seeing that they take on linguistic or other symbolic em- 
bodiment in predications. With these we find corresponding 
instrumental meanings or proposals for acceptance. This, follow- 
ing customary usage, we may call the meaning and mode of 
Generalization- It has the logical mark of "extension 
" breadth." 

The other mode of " quantity " of logic is called ' intension. 

Here we find similar questions. The intension of 

meanmg. its mtensive or qualitative marks, may be 

considered either as definitely acquired and determined, on the one 
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liand. " set," so to speak, a matter for predication or elucidation ; 
or, on the other hand, as proposal, as instrumental to further 
acceptance. The development of Abstraction in logic, con- 
sidered as change in intension, presents both these problems. 
The theory of abstraction must therefore go with that of 
generalization. 

3. These two modes of meaning, taken together with any 
other characters attaching to logical content, constitute aspects 

T*«M_ ^^ what is usually, from the psychological point of 
vdew. called Conception. The resulting meanings them- 
selves are known as Notions, and as units of linguistic and logicalj 
meaning, Terms. 

The embodiment of logical meaning in general and abstract 
concepts may be called the first great stage or mode in the pro- 
gression of such meaning — the Conceptual Mode. As linguistically 
embodied — that is, as normally constituted — it is the earUest and 
most fundamental sort of logical elucidation. 

Our first topic therefore, is, the Term, General and Abstract. 

A further characteristic movement at this stage of the logical 
progression is that whereby singular meaning is reached. As a 
form of logical individuation it presupposes general meaning ; 
but as a term its intent is not general. This mode we may call 
that of singularization, and the meaning the Singular or Proper 
Term. 

4. Next we find a sort of elucidation in which the demands 
of linguistic embodiment, and with it the endently social charac- 
Tiw Pro- ter of thought, become more explicit and emphatic. 
FodUim. in the statement of the meaning in a sentence or pro- 
position. In this mode, the meanings or terms are disclosed in 
a form which holds them in relative separateness or relation 
within the entire conceptual meaning. The Proposition is a 
second stage in the progression of elucidation ; and constitutes 
another topic. 

In treating the proposition we shall have to consider also the 
fundamental " QuahUes '' of logical meaning. Affirmation and 
Negation — and any others besides that our method may suffice 
to discover. 

5. A third stage appears in what is ordinarily called Reason- 
ing, OT Argumentation, with its essential motive. Inference. 
TUB Arzn- In inference two or more relatively separable units 
ment ^^f conceptual meaning are elucidated as related 
wiihin a larger whole. The elucidation consists in exhibiting 
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and developing relationships through a process of mediation. 
It shows a further growth of conceptual meaning in organ- 
ization. All the later and seemingly more complex forms of 
logical meaning known as Argument or Inference, are elucida- 
tions in wliich one or more of the simpler modes are present. 
6. If now we apply the term Implication, as we have above. 
to the mark of logical meaning, whereby it " hang5 to- 
gether " as organized, or systematically determined — 
including both the system of explicit contents and the under- 
lying presuppositions of belief — then all the modes of elucidation 
become methods of developing implication. 

We are now able to throw together as follows the modes of 
implication in their genetic sequence — 



Implication : its Mod 
I. The Term. 
II. The Proposition. 
III. The Argumtnt. 



1 mean- 

j;. ' 



§ 3, Conceptual Meaning : the General Term 

In our earlier discussions the genetic theory of general 
ing was somewhat fully worked out. A summary of these dis- 
cussions may be given here as introductory to the discussion of 
the later stages of logical implication. 

J. (i) It will be remembered that individuation of a content 
as in some form general and particular is the method of origin 
of logical meaning as such. The redistribution of 
Meaainff, meanings whereby the subject-self is set over against 
Qanarai objects of experience constitutes the mode. It issues 
in the attitude of acceptance which is the act or function or 
judgment ; and the subject-matter on the objective side is a 
relational whole wherein the relation of particular to general 
within the whole ttecomes itsell object of tliought. Only as 
thus treated, that is as in a context of inner presence and 
control, a context of personal experience, can particular cases 
have that standing which gives them also the intent of generality^^ 
All this has had full justification in the foregoing chapters.* ^^| 

(2) A further result appears also, namely, that which relates^ 

^ It is these elements of presupposition, indeed, that th« word often 
suggests, the implications toeing relations and bearings that are not ex- 
plicitly brought out. But even then the implications are such only because 
they are capable of t)eing brought out in explicit form. 

■ Vol. i. chaps, x.. xi. 
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to the meaning called universal. The universal meaning attaches 
not to the general aspect as such nor to the particu- 
''^'"'"^ lar, but to just the relation in which the general and 
particular aspects of the meaning are intended. The relation 
between the particular " this horse " and the general " horse " 
is universal : the case means what all cases that sustain and 
justify the use o( the term also mean. 

8. This being in brief the standing of general meaning, con- 
sidered as subject-matter of the logical mode of judgment, it re- 
mains to ask how it takes on those further characters now found 
to attach to logical meaning ; the characters of " com^monness " 
and Unguistic form. For we have found these characters nor- 
mally present in logical meaning. 

The commonness of general meaning follows indeed from 
its character as being subject-matter of judgment. For as we 
found in our discussion of judgment, it has always 
*niaoniio. ^Q gQft of commonness called synnomic. It carries 
the meaning that the issue of the judgment is appropriate to 
any competent judgment and hence might be ratified by it. If 
ft be true, therefore, that the general-particular meaning is 
content of an act of judgment, constituting its subject-matter, 
then the synnomic' character must attach to such meanings. 
They must be worthy of acceptance, whether or not they be 
actually accepted. We have seen that no logical meaning 
need be universally accepted. The sort of commonness attach- 
ing to a general meaning is therefore simply that of the common- 
Bess attaching to judgment. Here we may at this point leave 
the subject, appealing to the conclusiveness of the earher dis- 
cussion. 

The additional point that remains for our notice is that 
which concerns the linguistic embodiment of general meaning — 
„mjmj„^j^ " linguistic " being used not as necessarily excluding 
k Teraw. other forms of symbolic embodiment that may be 
more or less available socially, but as being the most highly de- 
veloped and general. This introduces us to the logical meaning 
of the term, as such. 

Tlie term, as used in grammar and logic, is that linguistic or 
Other symbol in which a relatively fixed and separable unit of 
social meaning is embodied. It is a socialized item 
of knowledge ; a meaning cr3/stallized verbally for 
:ial purposes. The further question is, of course, as to the 
>rocess whereby such a meaning takes on this form. 
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9. The an&wer, so far as general meaning is concerned, is 
near at hand ; indeed it Is involved in what has been said as to 
the linguistic or aymbohc embodiment ot logical meaning as 
such- The motive to such embodiment was found to be 
just the rendering of personal meaning in a form which 
constitutes it at once judgment to the person and pro- 
posal of intelligible meaning to the group. The meaning that 
remaios private to the person is not judgment ; nor is it 
socially available, But as soon as that redistribution takes place 
that constitutes such an item a judgment in the indi\idual mind, 
so soon, and by this act, it is elucidated for social acceptance: 

The TMin *^^' '^' ^* '^ '" ^^^ ^*^^^ appropriate for any judg- 
namM Uie ment process. The term as such, if we confine the 
word to the symbol, is the name given to this meaning. 
It is differentiated in some characteristic way, usually linguistic, 
from other terms which also present aspects of judgmental 
meaning. In language, such a term as " man" stands alone ior 
this socially general aspect of the meaning ; while a pronominal 
or other index, as in " this man," "a man," etc., is used to render 
the particular or singular aspect. 

Apart from linguistic detail which shows great variety, caa 
point simply is, that the essential reference whereby alone judg- 
ment as syimomic meaning arises, suffices also for its linguistic 
embodiment. Only as thus embodied, is its common mc^iung 
and force held and subsequently advanced. 

10. As bearing, however, upon the subsequent advancement 
of such a meaning, another result of our discussion may be 
Italia pr«- recalled. Advancement is always by proposal; al- 
poflea. though there is elucidation made by the speaker, 
such elucidation erects a proposal in the mind of the hearer. 
Either speaker or hearer or both must use the embodiment 
already given in the tenn as the thought-platform from which 
fruitful experimental advance is achieved. We are thus led to 
the final interpretation of general meaning wherein it appears 
as the first stage in the larger progression of implication. 

We should therefore ask two questions concerning any general 

meaning : (i) what does the term elucidate ? and (2) how does 

Two it propose ?— for we have claimed that it is the rfile 

oiu. jjf gu predicg^jj^jjj g^j linguistic embodiment of logical 

meaning to perform both these functions, 

11. In answer to the first question, it may be pointed out 
that any terin whatever elucidates the relational context which 
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constitutes it a general, particular, or universal meaning. I point 
Etartd*ooa to an object onmy table and say to my child "pen"; 
efwatut. it jg (.[ggj. j„ jyg^ ^^^{,3t „,^yg I gm elucidating to 

him the meaning of the object. 

(1)1 inform him that he sees a real thing ; this by the impli- 
cation of the control or sort of existence presupposed in our 
ta OontroL '^^™™*'" perception. This comes up for explicit 
discussion later on ' where the presupposition of 
reality as a mode of implication is treated of, 

(2) I inform him that there is only one proposal that has the 
sort of confirmation that my perception and judgment can give. 
iMOaouiwii-i-^- that embodied in the common connotaiion of the 
■■■*■ word " pen.'" This then elucidates the meaning as 
general. 

(3) With tlie foregoing elucidation of meaning, I am still 
holding the child's thought simply to the percept ; that is, I am not 
iMa«tur- talking about pens in any mode other than tliat o£ 
■™'- actual existence here and now. I might of course do 
so. 1 might playfully suggest by tone of voice, say, a semblant 
class-pen, using a match-stem, or a pencil^ for the content of it. 
Or I might point to a vacant spot and say " pen," only to excite 
a fugitive and placeless image or schema to embody my meaning. 
Bui these I do not mean ; I mean the actual object. It then 
becomes a particular, a case of the general; I intend "this pen" ; 
and the term ''pen " is thus further elucidated. I might state 
the entire meaning conveyed by the term thus : " Here is a real 
object which is one of those things known as f)ens." 

Such then is the elucidation contained in the general term. 
It embodies in a vocal impulse and symbol the entire general- 
particular meaning, performing its personal and social oflftce all 
in one. 

12. In what sense, further, we may now ask, is it a proposal, 
a problematical meaning, a schema for further detenninatioa 
and development ? 

In this sense, I think. It is never uttered or thought as an 
accomplished logical meaning, except with the character of 
QoMUonoi appropriateness to judgment everywhere and always. 
FropoMl i^s meajiing as general is final, retrospective ; but 
socially speaking it need not be catholic. Is knowledge ever entirely 
justified of its social generality ? This is a question we have 
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already discussed. We decided that there is no knowledge 
of the t3'pe " elucidation -elucidation " ; no knowledge finally estab- 
lished both for the speaker and for every possible hearer. The 
presupposition of a limited control carries with it the 
' postulate of a universal control within which the ap- 
plication of the meaning may be revised. With reference to the 
working out of such a postulate, the given context may be used 
schematically as proposal for further discovery in two directions, 
both of which have already been noticed. 

First, the elucidation itself opens the meaning to social 
criticism. The presupposition of synnomic commonness may 
propoMi be directly challenged ; its claim to secondary or 
to HeaxBT. ^Qf-j^] conversion disputed. One never ]a.ys bare his 
thought without the arrive pcnsie that defence may be necessary 
in the face of difference of opinion. I may call the other person 
a " fool"' when he trespasses upon the reserved ground of what 
is to me a universal meaning ; but by so doing I may shut off 
from myself the chance of profiting by his wider information, 
and so of giving my own conclusion very essential revision. 

Second, there is always the reading of the meaning primarily 
from the point of view of the hearer ; for it is just my motive in 
Also as Speaking to inform the hearer. That is, I must also 
bifonnation. recognlzj the unfinished character of his judgtmnUti 
process and allow for its issue in judgment. My judgment, in 
short, always legislates consent, but that it fully secures it is 
a further postulate ; that is.it cannot presuppose it. The actual 
variations of social generalization, of catholicity of thought, are 
manifold; there is teacher and taught, genius and dullard, 
inlorraed and ignorant, re^onable and prejudiced ; and the socially 
available and socially current item of knowledge must have its 
adaptableness to the latter's judgment as well as its adapted- 
ness to the former's — in each of these contrasted pairs of persons. 
13. It remains, however, true, as is said in an earlier con- 
nection, that a general meaning as such is always retrospective; 
TheOflnflMiuit is final for the judgment that constitutes it, and in 
TotroBpoctiTe. (his respect it is not problematical So far, therefore, 
as its linguistic embodiment and use do require its taking on 
schematic form for further experimental determination, it is either 
for those intelligences that do not yet judge it to be general or 
for application in a sphere of postulated control. Its proposal 
intent resides in its suitabiHty for progressive redetermination 
in some new mind or in some new sphere. To all those in 
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minds it is a tme general, its role is already that of elucida- 
tion. ^ 

As a matter of fact, the intent, whether it be in the form of a 
presupposition of accomplished belief, or ofaproposal forexperi- 
men tal solution, is usually made more or less clear by one or more 
of the accidents of verbal discourse, such as intonation, gesture. 
context, etc. In this way, a relatively unambiguous intent is 
communicated in the actual use of the term and its social utility 
adequately subserved. In written texts, the punctuation is in 
the same way an even more conventional aid to the rendering 
of the intent. '* Et tu. Brute " may be rendered vocally or by 
print as an exclamation, as interrogation, or a statement of fact. 

S 4. Conceptual Meaning : Abstraction 

14. In what is called abstraction we have a development of 

* A difficulty, which ajnaunts toa real embarrassment inthediscussion 
of certaio topics, arises from the ungenctic character of common termino- 
lo^ : the application of the same term both to a process and to its result and 
often yet again to the subsequent process. " GcneraliEation." for instance, 
is used both for that process whereby a general meaning is achieved and 
aUo for the general meaning after it is achieved. By this usage the 
varying intent of the meaning while the process is going on and then 
after it is made np is confused and obscured. Our distinction between 
the " assumption " of a meaning used as instrumental to the judgment — 
the meaning not yet general but instrumental to it — and the " presup- 
poaitioa " of tlie gener^ itself, is quite lost. It is for ilus reason that, 
from the point of view of the intent and attitude involved, 1 prefer not 
to use the term general iration, but another — " schema tizati on " — for the 
process whereby a meaning becomes general. This is the more necessary 
because we find the process of generalization proper later on to be one 
of real development of logical or genera] meanings — a matter of implica- 
tion within a whole meaning of logical force — as developed below under 
the discussion of judgments of identity. In current discussions, under the 
term generahzation, there is a playing fast and loose with different 
connotations, all the- way from the process of reaching a general, 
to the general itself, and then to the proceas of argumentation with 
generab. The prime distinction — as I have constant occasion for insist- 
ing — is that between the schematic or assumptive meaning, involving an 
attitude of ^utstion, and the general or pr^^ suppositional meaning, in- 
volving the attitude of bclisj. Armed with this distinction, which alone 
gives us onr psychological right to discuss, logical topics at all — for with- 
out it, wc cannot motive any continuous transition from prelogical to 
logical meaning — we thread our way through the genetic progress from 
platlortn to plattornl of objective construction. Our terminolDgy must 
render these distinctions clearer, not obscure them, if we are to make 
any progress in our explanations. 
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anoUier of the great mode* described in our general discussion of 
BaiMtiT» meaning.' In the original differentiation of meanmi^ 
JJ^fjy "•" by which the cognitive context as such is set ofi as 
Ahttraaaon. •' recognitive," there also arises the more personal and 
special mode of meaning called "selective." It is that aspect 
of the object which by its fulfilment or satisfaction of an intertst, 
disposition, or purpose, is by that fact relatively isolated or 
selected. This has had illustrarion above. The dog's dinner- 
plate was cited as an illustration of the type of meaning called 
selective. To him the mere plate, a round white object of visual 
perception — what we designate the recognitive meaning — is as it 
were only the suggestion, the mere framework of all that ma^ of 
appetitive and personal meaning that gives the plate its ful- 
filling character with reference to his gustatory interest. All 
this is selective meaning or intent. On the other hand, my 
interest in the same plate, let us say, is that of an amateur col- 
lector of china. I at once lecture the maid for having fed the 
dog on a fine old Colonial Staffordshire plate. The meaning oi 
the article, so far as its form is concerned, its presence as an 
object of visual perception and common recognition, is in great 
measure the same as the dog's ; but the selective meaning, the 
aspect of its presence whereby it fullib my interest, is as widely 
different as is the collector's ceramic interest different from the 
gustatory interest of the glutton. 

This selective meaning, so marked from the beginning, a& 
embodying individual and personal dispositions and interests 
active in determining the object, is the basis of the great move^ 
ment in the development of meanings called abstraction.' 

15. If we then, from the first and without more ado, call 
this sort of meaning abstract, then we may state our problem as 
that of tracing the development of selective meaning. 

A little consideration will show in what sense such a meaning 




* Vol. i. chap. vii. 

^ As is said in the earlier discussions, as &000 as the distiactioa be- 
tween these two types of meaning Eirises the very neutrality and steadi- 
nes.s of t!ie rccogaitive content becomes itself a matter of interest in its 
awa right. The iiiterest of recognitioTi, individuation, truth i$ thus 
differentiated from that of special selective fulfilment, appreciative and 
other. So the rise of meaning ts ike rise of meanings. Progress in the 
genetic dualism oi controls motives the contrast between the two types 
of meaning ; but evidently, in bo far as each is only a partial reading oi 
the entire meaning of the object, either alone is from tlie logical point of 
view abstract — a poiiit to be brought out lully below. 
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is from the start abstract. It is evidently so to that degree in 
Beffiimin which aJtlioiigh separable it still remains an element of 
of Atatrac- a whole meaning. The whole meaning of any object 
includes its recognitive context ; by that its presence 
as content is secured. The personal interests, no matter how 
urgent, do not normally determine the entire object. If they do 
so abnorraaJIy then the object fails, just by not giving the satis- 
faction that the special interest itself aims at securing. Cases of 
extreme desire for an object or end get their urgency from the 
ateence of the object, through whose establishment the special 
satisfaction of the desire is to be secured. The rise of the selec- 
tive meaning depends, therefore, upon the presence or thought 
of the full object ; but it more especially includes that intent of 
the entire meaning whereby it terminates upon and finds fulfil- 
ment in some restricted part or character of the object. 

This indeed is the method of the development. The more 
restricted appetite, disposition, or interest terminates on some 
4j,^(,^((^ mark or character of the entire meaning given by 
* PBimmtnt cognition or recognition. This mark is by this move- 
ment selected and held as fulfilling the interest at work upon 
it. Such relative isolation of a mark^ quality, or part of the 
entire meaning is the " abstraction " of this part. It is then 
rendered in nur analysis and thought as an abstract meaning, 
an " abstraction." 

i6. Finding this to be genetically the true motive to abstrac- 
tion, we may consider its development through certain progres- 
sions. Following our usual method, we will take up 
in order " prelogical," " quasi-logical," and " logical " 
abstraction for brief treatment. Our earlier treatment, in 
various connections, of different aspects of selective meaning 
will now stand us in good stead, and ser\"e to shorten the present 
discussion. 



ItoStiffea. 



§ 5- Prelogical Abstraction 

17. Recalling in rapid surs'ey the progress of mental de- 
velopment before the rise of judgment, we find that selective 
E»iiy«iwj. fr abstract meaning goes through certain interesting 
tire Intent, modes. In the stretch preceding that degree of 
psychic detachment that characterizes the relatively free and 
uncontrolled images of fancy — through all this period the 
place of selective meaning is substantially as described above. 
There is a relative emphasis upon some aspect of a larger cogni- 
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tive whole, whereby its fitness to fulfil a special interest or pur- 
pose is established. The isolation of this aspect of the whole is 
only relative ; there is no positive individuation of the abstract 
meaning as apart ftotn the whole in which it fiilds its appropriate 
context. This negative statement may, however, serve to point 
the question that now occurs to us, namely, as to how it be- 
comes possible so to abstract a mark that the selective meaning 
comes to have a relative self-subsistence, and to be thought (rf 
as possibly present or absent in reference to the same content. 

The problem thus stated suggests to as the motive to the 
further development. It is found in the semblant mode, already 
described in detail and found to be in so many ways. 
germinal in psychic development. Semblance is in tbis^ 
respect as in others pointed out, quasi-logical ; it shows at wo^ 
the transitional motiv^es through the operation of which the 
logical in the narrower sense is finally ushered in. We now 
turn, therefore, to semblant or quasi-logical abstraction. 

i8. We found in the first semblant mode, it will be remem- 
bered — in all the exercises of play — a certain loosening of the 
original control of the context, whatever the spliere 
from which the materials of the constructions wert 
drawn. That essential contrast of meanings whereby 
the nascent dualism of inner and outer develops is now S9 
far obliterated that any image may be cut from its proper 
anchorage and treated in "" semblance.'" It is tlie intent of sem- 
blance to drop the presumption of this or that proper control — 
of this or that sphere of existence— and make the assumption of a 
different one. And the e.xperimental method of further deter- 
mination arises in this situation, and finds in it its first chance- 
But it is evident that this assignment tn a sphere of existence 
or control extends to any aspect of the meaning. The further 
isHDmad assignment of meaning is due to the selection arising 
KMninE- jjj .(he development of the interest then dominant. 
The cognitive context, the bit or item whatever it be, is taken, 
within the sphere made semblant, as a schema or skeleton for the 
embodiment of a larger meaning, which it is merely assumed to 
have. 

This it is evident both utilizes and enormously develops selec- 
tive or abstract meaning. It utilises those fulfilments 
already secured in two very interesting ways. Firet. 
we note that the role assigned to the thing selected 
semblant purposes is itself a selective meaning. The 
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soldier into which the broom is turned is " soldier " as the player 
understands and wishes him to be, not as he must in all details 
recognize him to be. There is here a relative emphasis on certain 
characters of the real object that becomes possible from the 
alternative control that the present function allows. And second, 
there is the further selective building up or dramatization of the 
semblant object and situation. Here again the free material 
lends itself most fully to manipulation, to selection or elimination, 
under the growing sense of agency and competence of the indi- 
vidual who pursues the game. 

And it also develops the abstract force of such meanings. 
For it requires their relative detachment from the recognitive 
framework as constituted in a " real " control. The world does 
not admit black swan&, sweet lemons, or lying clergymen, but 
the pliiy does. The license to imagine is the license to imagine 
satisfactions, as well as facts ; and to imagine any combinations 
of satisfactions with facts. 

19. There is then here — and tliis is the important point — -a 
growing isolation of the selective meaning. The function is one 
Mnuune t'^at charges this or that schema of content with a 
ifttt" i»*- further reading in the development of interest, desire, 
purpose. The individual says, " let it be what suits me, 
sweet, \vhite, etc." Not that he thinks these meanings separately 
and brings them up to the object : that would require more 
developed abstraction. But that he reads the object as pos- 
sessed of the fulfilling quality, acts upon it as if the action were 
to find its proper terminus therein, and so more and more isolates 
his own selective intent. 

No doubt this relative separateness of the abstract meaning 
would come and does come through the vicissitudes of earnest 
iUoby life as well. All those experiences wherein the germs 
ijsan Ufa. pf negation, difference and unreality alternatively 
appear, would lead to the relative isolation of the marks or 
qualities to which they were pertinent.' This gives a relative 
breaking up of the meaning- wholes whose original establishment 
was in a common control. But the reason of it is the variation 
in the control of the whole that allows the relative loosening of 
the parts. If the sweet taste is not there when the child tries 
a new sort of orange, it means that this mark, the taste, is more 
variable, not so regularly controlled in the whole meaning, as 
those other marks which continue to establish the object in his 
* See below in this chapter, sect. 24. on " Erosion." 
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mind as an orange. If this be tnie then we should ftnd the 
greatest progress made in that function through which the 
original control is most emphatically loosened and license allowed 
for the intentional manipulation of meanings. This is the 
case in the semblant mode, and so it becomes, I think, the great 
place for the early development of abstraction. 

20. It is worth while, moreover, to cite the two cases, inas- 
much as they present a teal difference that our full theory of 
ButcMMKBahstraction wiD have to recognize. It is a difference 
diBUnot, jjjat tjip i±ieory of selective meaning — worked out 
m worth-theory, ethics, etc. as well — must fake fully into 
account. I mean the difference between an abstract meanmg 
arising from the selective treatment of an item of the recognitive 
context, on tiie one hand, and one wliich embodies the intent of 
satisfaction or fulfilment on the other. It is evident that in the 
one case, we have a meaning that is selective of a primary re- 
cognitive content, while in the other, we have one that is not 
primarily of the nature of content, but of selective intent- And 
it seems clear, also, that we attribute these two sorts of abstract 
meanings to objects in different senses.^ 

Looked at even superficially, the distinction is plain and may 
be read in terms of an earlier one now familiar to us. The 
oufl or Ap- meaning, no matter what it is, is made up of content 
prwl&tloD. ajid intent, of framework and personal interpreta- 
tion. The latter is what the selection in terms of ptersonal satis- 
faction, interest, and desire determines. It is as such not part 
of the cognized content ; it is either simply imputed to it, or 
actually read as arising through the process of inner control or 
participation. In the former case, this inner control factor is 
not differentiated within the entire meaning ; the whole object 
as personal meaning is simply accepted as there. Later oa, 
when the inner sphere becomes relatively subjective, the intent 
meaning becomes more and more "inner." The "tertiary" 
or selective quality falls away from the content. This be- 
comes very marked in the play mode, and differentiates its 
resiUts from the selective abstraction of elements of content or 



' The distinction is one of impDrtance for the theory of value, the 
worth -meaning being one that is "imputed " to tar imported tnio the 
object as a " tertiary " quality, over and above those recognitive marks 
called since Locke, "primary" and "secondary" qualities. These 
latter we rtfogni^e in the object ; the tertiary qualities -we aftribttte to the 
object fcf. Urban, Psychological Review. March, 1907). 
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"real" fact. The child now recognizes his own initiation, his 
reading of values, as personal to him ; he consciously plays by 
sembling the objects with his own satisfactions. He does not 
attempt to turn these meanings into permanent recognitive 
contexts, nor expect his playthings to retain their dramatic rolK 
when he i& not playing with them. This anticipates a tnith 
about the world of values considered as worth -predicates. The 
value arises in the appreciation, the apprizement in the inner 
life ; and the process of abstraction is a movement that detaches 
this intent more and more from the object. 

On the other hand, however, there are also the selective 
meaning which do belong to and remain part of the scheme 
oa« ot Be- of recognitive context as such. These are items of 
eoB3iitioiL actual content even in tlie prelogical stages of cogni- 
tion. It is selective meanings of this sort to which the intent of 
peisonal satisfaction and disappointment adheres. The differ- 
ence is that, in the development of the entire meaning of an 
object, the mark or quality that gives the satisfaction or fulfil- 
ment is necessary to that fulfilment. The relative distinction 
between the satisfaction as a subjective experience, and the 
objective content that gives the satisfaction, is one of pro- 
gressive contrast as the full meaning is achieved. Control 
of an external sort restricts the schema of content ; the intent 
to use this schema goes over to the inner life of the agent and 
user. 

21. Further, this distinction serves, from the point of view of 
selective meaning, to motive the rise of logical abstraction as 
such. We have seen ' that logical meaning is a re- 
logicaj distribution wherein all possible sorts and modes of 

AiMtTftc gn. ^g^jij^g reach a common standing, a mediate control 
in thought or experience, from which their reference to their 
original spheres becomes again a secondary movement. This is 
the case with selective no less than recognitive meanings. For 
any meaning whatever may become object of thought and 
judgment. There thus arises, in the mode of judgment, the 
po^ibility of reading satisfactions and facts in a common context. 
The abstractions that are mere values, direct experiences, and 
those that are items of context, come to stand together as in a 
new sense abstractions, i.e. abstractions of thought, or logical 
abstractions.* 

' See vol. i. chap. xi. 

• That in certain cases thig process does not exhaust the original 
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§ 6. Logical Abstraction ; the Abstract Term 

Having thus looked into the development of selective meaning 
in its progression up to logical abstraction, we may draw certain 
lessons from that developmfnt. 

22. In the first place, we may at once say that Ic^cal 
abstraction as it is sometimes depicted is a formal and very laigeiy 

a mythological function. We are told that from a 
ITiUil view - . , .... ^1. ^L- 1 . 

given whole, a concept or object, the thinker inten- 
tionally isolates and considers one element of its meaning. 
This element, therefore, already formed as a meaning, is treated 
alone or abstractly. This is abstraction. 

It is evident that this is the way that abstraction may pro- 
ceed — provided the thinker is already supplied with Ike abstract 

It uium«B '"'^'^'""g- Fo'* ^0 t^l^s ^^^ ^ meaning as abstract is 
"AUBWact to have the abstraction already accomplished in mind. 
To say, " I will think only of the red colour of my 
coat," is to say that I have already thouglU only of the red colour. 
Othenvise I should not have known what mark or charac- 
ter I intended to abstract. In other words, this depicts the use 
■made of abstractions — the purpose to select and utilize this or 
that abstraction — not the formation, the process of origin, of 
abstract meaning. On the contrary, such a process must be one 
whereby some aspect of a meaning not yet abstract — or not in 
the same sense, abstract — may become so. What is the genetic 
movement by which this meaning is isolated ? 

The truth of the matter then is that an abstract meaning is 
a selective meaning in course of development. It is selective in 
iiunot earlier modes before it becomes abstract in thought, 
geaatic. jj^g relative isolation as a meaning of what is called 
logical "intension" comes through the gradual progression, as 
we have depicted it, from the prelogical and quasi-logical 
stages ; and its appearance as an abstract thought is the form 
the new act of selective thinking gives it when it is rendered 
Subject-matter of judgment. In other words, it is not a judg- 
ment at all until it is an abstract judgment ; ' it is not selected 
for abstraction, but abstracted by a process oj selection. 

meaning, but gives a ■'construct" or description of it only, is shon-n 
below, chaps, xiv., x\: 

» \Vc have already found this process illustrated in the rise at the 
abstract meaning " existence " which arises only by the act of judgment 
wherein th« control-intent of a meaning is acknowledged. It is not a 
ready-made " idea " attached to a content (see vol. 1. chap. x. sect. ix.). 
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23. Again, we are often told that abstraction is in some way 
a damaging process — that an abstract meaning is less real or true 
or fruitfully applicable than those that are not abstract. An 
abstraction is considered to be lacking in some element of logical 
\'alue. 

Mow what truth there is in this depends upon the sort of 
mode of abstraction in question. All thought is abstract as 
iKAiHtrsc si^ch ; for it is a system of meanings that arise in the 
uoa - dam- pursuit and development of personal purpose and 
interest. There are, it is true, two extreme sorts of 
abstraction. One is that which embodies a maximum of in- 
dividual intent and preference, that which is set up as fulfilling, 
whether its context and control fully justify the anticipation or 
not. Such, for example, is the abstraction " perfection." It 
is a projection of what is properly called " ideal " meaning, — 
ideal mainly in the sense that as personal intent it is nowhere 
realized. Abstraction of this sort does lack the context of 
fact adequate to a presupposition of judgment and belief. But 
still as an intent meaning it attaches to contents in which 
corresponding general and particular meanings are also realized. 

The other case is also an extreme : it is the limiting " theoreti- 
cal "case in which the context of relationship is looked upon as 
fulfilling the interest of purely impersonal and independent truth. 
Such abstraction takes a thought-meaning out of its vital nexus 
or progression, out of the determining conditions of feeling, 
conation, and interest in which alone objects have their real 
presuppositions. Such abstraction, although motived by just 
that intent of neutrality that all common and reasonable mean- 
ings should possess, may be lacking in some of the elements of 
determination which all profitable tliinking must include. The 
difficulty or defect of such abstraction is evidently its isolation 
or detachment from the complete whole of developing thought. 

But between these two extremes lies the entire tract of 
meanings, due to the actual movements of mind in reaching its 
Aiimesnitig knowledge of things. Its discoveries, its fulfilments, its 
w^Sr elucidations, its proposals, all proceed under the vital 

ABBinct- selections which constitute meaning abstract. The 
very distinction by which truth can be set up independently of 
practice, is an abstraction which impairs the wholeness of the 
mental life. But on the other hand, the opposed contention 
that practise can proceed without recognition of a system of 
theoretical truths by which it is informed and directed, is 
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again an attraction whereby a distinction of aspects, legilimaie 
within th« body of the whole meaning from which they art 
abstracted, is made to destroy the fabric of the whole- fix 
motive to abstraction is, in short, one of the essential moti\"« 
at work in the de\'elopment of knowledge just as the motiw 
to generalise is another, and tlie motive to idealiie is a thini. 
But the resulting body of knowledge is. all the while, the pro- 
gressive fulfilment and essential outcome of all these motives at 
once. All logical meaning is gcmral and oIsq abstract and ala 
ideal — and it i& be&ides, in relevant and relative senses, par- 
ticular and concrete and true. 

24. The entire movement may be said to be one of crosivn 
and accretion. A meaning is held for what it is, acted upon in 

pergonal life and social intercourse, until expenence 
Broaioa sj»* nibs it down in some aspects of its full intent and 
Accreuoo. j^yjijg jj ^p [^ others. The child's general, derix-ed 
from old experience iind labelled with an old name, becomes its 
schema of assumption with reference to the lass habitual and the 
new. Its meanings, both in their general application and in 
their special and personal value, lose unessential marks and 
acquire added worth, lose application here and gain it there. 
Unlike the roHing stone, tlie current thought gathers as it runs. 
I have illustrated elsewhere both these aspects — erosion and 
accretion — with reference to the growth of conceptual meanbig 
in dealing with situations of fact ; ^ here the reactions to persons 
may be further emphasized, since in the use of terms in social 
intercourse the individual makes his appeal first of all to othere, 
and so checks-up and improves his meanings and his language at 
«nce. More particular detail on both these directions of growth 
— narrowing by '' erosion " and widening by " accretion "— 
follows in the treatment of analysis and synthesis below,* 

We may attempt, however, to show more positively the 
relation of abstract to general meaning. We find that so far 

from being antagonistic or opposed movements, they 
And oeneraj- are, on the contrary, complementaiy phases of any 
***"*"■ and nil thought process. The contrasted aspects of a 
logical meaning which they present are covered in logic by the 
terms "Extension" or breadth and "Intension" or depth, 

' Sec Handbook oj Psychology. Senses and Intellect, chap. xiv. § 2, and 

SociaS and EthicaJ SnUrpretnlians, chap. iv. § 1 (this latter dealing with 
language as social instiunicnt). 
' See chap. ix. g 1. 
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both being called, especially since Kant, the " quantiti&s " of 
judgments. The relation of Extension and Intension may be 
profitably considered from the point of view of the " terms " in 
which both abstract and general meanings are rendered. 

§ 7. Extension and Intension 
25. The discussion of generalization already conducted 
above may suffice to introduce the concept of extension.' In a 
EnsiuioiiM broad sense, a general term is one that "extends" to 
*""** a wider or narrower range of illustrative cases or 
"particulars." For this reason, this range is called "exten- 
sion " or"' breadth." Its extent of meaning— its breadth or range 
of application to cases — varies and constitutes the distinguishing 
nmrk of a meaning looked at distributively or de-notatively, 

On the other hand, the idea of " intension " is readily seen 
to be broadly speaking that of relative abstraction. An object, 
tnunaiaa taken individually or connotatively, may vary in 
u Atavcaci- the marks or characters with reference to which it is 
selected or made up. I may mean "man" as Illustrating 
"masculinity," or man as illustrating "humanity"; and the 
special interest of the moment determines which I mean. If I 
mean " man the human being," the characteristic marks consist 
of all those characters which distinguish the human kind ; but 
if I mean " man the male," only those which characterize the 
masculine sex are intended. This is the difference in intension, 
the individual case being the same, and being indefinite as to ex- 
tension, so far as my present reference is concerned. If we say 
that an act of cognition that includes more marks is "' deeper " 
than one that includes fewer, then we may describe differences of 
intension as aJso differences of " depth " of meaning. And it is 
evident that the difference is determined by just the same move- 
ment of selection that we have found to issue in abstraction. 
Theabstract meaning "humanity" isolates certain marks belong- 
ing to the larger whole of the human kind. As rendering 
this meaning the term " humanity '* is abstract. On the con- 
trary, "masculinity" is a selective meaning made up under a 
more special interest. Certain marks only of the larger whole 
of humanity are intended. The term " masculinity " renders 
this abstract meaning. Bearing all this in mind, we may ask 
as to the relation of extension and intension to each other. 

' We have already dUcussed the extensive " quantity " of judgments 
in chapter iv. o£ this volumo, 
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26. In general we may describe the difference between tie 
two cases with reference to tJie classes which the meaning 
intra-ciuB Qualify. Extension is a meaning of plurality and 
MMBiiig, particularity within the class defined by the intension ; 
it is. so to speak, an infra-class meaning. Its intent is not to 
ask how the class is constituted ; that is presupposed. Its intent 
is to determine the range of cases within the class. The intensive 
meaning, on the other hand, is an inter-class meaning. It intends 
just the determination of marks by which the objects are 
toter-ciajui grouf»ed in classes. Apart from the prelogical motives 
MeinuiB. — practical and other — by which objects are indi- 
viduated in classes, we may say that the logical class is constituted 
by the recognition and acknowledgment of intensive marlcs 
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wherever they appear, in relative independence of the range or 
si2e or extent of the class.* 

The diagrams (Figs. 8, g) show the relation of the two 

sorts of meaning to each other. In Fig. 8, "■humanity" has 

the three sub-classes '* man," " woman." " child." II 

Flffurca. 

now the intension of " man " and " woman ' be dimin- 
ished, so that the difference is simply one of se.N. regardless oi 
age, we have Fig. 9, in which the relation of the " man-woman " 
classes has changed. They have absorbed that of " children," 
but the inclusion of all the cases within the class "humanity" 
has not been altered. 



^ This general view of classi&cati-on we should have SDticipated from 
our discussions of individuatioii (_vol. i. chap, viii.)- Individuation as 
geaeraJ attaches only to particulars each of whicli is ehgitlf.. quite apart 
irom other contemporary eligible cases. The relative inclusion of cases 
is a matter o£ their being each in turn eligible in its intensive mark. On 
classilication see chap. xi. $ 4, below- 
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27. It is an accepted statement of formal logic that breadth 
and depth vary inversely ■with each other ; that an increase of 
Do Erieiwioii the range of cases to which a terra apphes requires a 
*****'*'"*'^ decrease in the number o£ characters selected, that is 
in the depth. For example, if we use the term " man " for the 
■whole human race, thus extending its breadth to include women, 
"we must give up the requirement that male characters shall be 
present, since female characters are now also permissible. That 
is, the definition in terms of depth must now omit all specifica- 
tion as to sex and this is an impoverishment of the intension. 
On the contrary, if we should diminish the breadth by hmiting 
the meaning to " adidts o{ the male sex," we would then have to 
include the further marks by which adults are distinguished from 
children ; this would increase the depth or intension of the 
meaning. This relation seems then to hold on the whole,' but 
from our present point of view we may raise certain interesting 
questions, 

Assuming the method of growth of a meaning by generali2- 
ation, on the one hand, and by abstraction, on the other hand, 
Yjjy we may ask whether changing either or each of these 

iBvwao^T i-equij-gg a change in the status of the term in question 
with reference to the other. That is, can a meaning grow more 
general without altering its intensive or abstract meaning, and 
can a meaning grow more abstract without altering its extensive 
OT general meaning ? Let us take up these questions in order. 

2S- As to the growth of a meaning in its general character 
or extension, two cases are to be distinguished. One is the case 
of mere enumeration, identification, or inclusion of 
cases not before obser\-ed. This is growth in extension 
in the sense of widened application through information as to the 
eligibiUtyof cases to fulfil the intensive meaning. It is reflected 
in the " all," "some," etc., of quantified propositions. 

Now it is evident enough that such an extension of the apph- 
cation does not of itself involve any change in the intension of 
the meaning : on the contrary it requires that the 
meaning be kept constant in this respect. To pass 
from " six of these men are school-teachere," to 
" seven are school-teachers," requires that my intensive class 
meaning " school-teacher " remain the same ; otherwise the move- 

' This appears in Figs. 8. 9 ; diminishing the intension of " man " 
[-aod " woman " (aa in Fig, 8) distributes the children in these two classed, 
nd enlarges their extension (as in Fig. 9). 
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ment is fruitless. To those who accept the same definition of 
But uia school-teacher, that meaning is not altered at all ifi 
cuaiiEe la In inten&ioii by the discovery that there is present another 
case. But there is another consideration, which arises from 
our view of predication iis involving both elucidation and pro- 
posal. We have to ask whether in this case the change really 
involves any alteration of the extension of the meaning school- 
teacher — any real process of proposal ? 

Evidently it does not ; both speaker and hearer already 
accept the definition of school-teacher. In actual intercouiw 
AppUcttUon *he changed statement would indicate simply that the 
atrlcUy. observer had at first misapplied the meaning school- 
teacher, or he would have included the additional case. The 
range or extension of his meaning is the same ; the variation is 
one of observation. If, however, a proposal is made to the 
hearer to revise the extent of his meaning and include new case 
that were not before eligible, then there is really change in the 
intension also. " Why must I include Mr. A., why is he eligible ? " 
is now the question. This evokes the reply, " because he gi^'« 
private lessons." The effect on the meaning now is that the 
hearer must drop from it the mark of teaching exclusively in 
an organized school, let us say ; this is a loss in intension, 

The test, therefore, is as to whether there is any real 
change in the intended meaning elucidated ; if not, then the true 
„ . extension is not altered by the mere telline-off or iden- 

Hfl change ti • * ■ i_ ■ 

In lateniivB tifying of new cases. There is no change m the rnten- 
^^ *^ sion either, because all the while the meaning initndi 
to cover all eligible cases whether they have been actually dis- 
covered or not. We would not say that mistakes in the census- 
returns of voters altered the extension of the term " adult- 
tnale-citizen." But if it be proposed to include cases not before 
intended, not before eligible^that involves changing the marks 
of ehgibility, which is nothing else than changing the intension. 
Put succinctly, the question is : is there anything proposed thai 
involves the reconsideration of t!ie cases already admiUed ; if nott 
there is no change in the extension, no mailer how many ntv 
Mses be found. 

We rnay say, then, of this movement that so far as it is mene 
identification of cases, mere enumeration, appUcation, or repe- 
Ho reWalon. tition which does not propose a revision of llie mean- 
of MftiiiinB. („g^ it increases neither the extension nor the inten- 
sion. But so far as it does revise the meaning by proposing 
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to include cases not before eligible, it changes both the exten- 
sion and the intension. I shall call the extent of mere applica- 
tion or enumeration breadth, as contrasted with what is properly 
"extension." ^ 

ag. Another case is that in which the '"speaker" is not 
merely elucidating a general meaning by enumerating or identi- 
cal, of f^y'^K l^'f cases thereof, but is himself rt-reading his 
B*-»Mding. tneaning by the interpretation of new cases. This, it 
is evident, is just the position of the "hearer" in the case 
already discussed. It is now a case not of elucidation, but of 
proposal. The meaning in course of development is brought to 
the facts not as a " general " but as a " schematic " or pro- 
blematic meaning. Its progress is toward a new statement as 
general; it really grows. The case is broader than that 
already discussed, since it does not propose the acceptance of a 
definite additional individual — which requires the elimination or 
disregard of marks by which he was before excluded — but opens 
the broader question as to whether all increase in extension of 
this essential type, considered as real growth in general meaning, 
of necessity involves such an elimination of marks and a conse- 
quent contraction of intension. 

In answer to this question we may cite a case in which increase 
of extension seems to carry with it increase rather than decrease 
of intension. It is the case in which there is contempwraneous 
growth of two general terms each carrying a certain intension, and 

t^ Thisis in accord with the correspoading suggestion (this chap, sect, j i )■ 
as to ••depth," which is not new. It is important to make this distinction, 
qM only on account of the use made ol it ia the theory o£ induction, but 
on account of the actual ambiguity that ita disregard creates. Cf. the 
theory of " Iniortnaiion " suggested by C, S. Peirce in my Diet, of Phihs. ii. 
p. 411. As I understand his view, in the case just given tlierc is a change 
in the " iotormation " of the entire meaning, or in the phrase of Duns 
Scotus, in its " extensive distinctness." It ie well to have a term for this 

» sort of variation in l)o til its instances (tlie one here given and the correapond- 
ing variation in " depth " as expounded just below) and " information " 
is a good word for iL PeLrce, however, seems to fall int<? confusion 
{loc.cit.jby identifying this case of "breadth " with real logical extension. 
As we will see later on (chap. ix. 5 2), induction by " enumeration " — 
mere increase of inlormation as to fresh cases — is not true inductioo 
in that it does not involve any new act of generalization. True 
induction involves change of intension as well as of extension. See the 
further note on the terra " Depth," below, sect. 31 of this chapter. 

With the position of this section the treatment of Keynes, Formal 
Logic, may be compared, especially his remarks on p. 39, 

O 
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both so extended as to over-lap or mutually include each other. 
In this case either term may be broadened to indade 
iBcr«BBed members of the other term and at the same time 
inunaion. acquire connotation or intension from the other term. 
For example the term " whale " is extended, let us say. by reason 
of a discovery in connection with its breathing apparatus, to 
include certain animals before known as " mammals " ; this 
makes it possible to require of Uie meaning, as a dass, that it 
have other marks belonging to mammals, that is. that it b« en- 
larged also in intension. The passage of the term "* whale," to 
over-lap the general class " mammals," or to be included in it, may 
therefore, it would seem, increase both its extension and its 
intension. It may acquire the intensive marks of mammals, 
and also be extended to additional individuals. 

The essential question in the interpretation of this case and 
others that might be cited seems to be concerning the nature ^ 
^^ tlie new information which leads to a change of exten- 

jropoami sion. The question is, again, what new proposal b 
^ suggested ? — what does the suggested change involve ? 
The information may be such that the marks of intension are ntrt 
altered, as in the case of simple enumeration. This is the effect 
on the class mammaJs of our illustration ; the whales, let us say, 
are added to the class. There may come, however, throu^ 
such information, a real discovery that removes earlier misiii- 
formation^ or establishes an inter-class relation bringing uithin 
the terra meaning (say the whales) a group of new individuals 
with their class-intension. 

30, By the rule of formal logic the intension of the term wouU 
be diminished by ruling out any mark that before separated two 
elates. 

But the quffition arises, does the change always propose just 
this and nothing else "> Is it not a matter of re-reading of the 
B«-raa(itn£ whole meaning? — of the cases already included along 
"oTch^EB*^ with those now taken in ? — and is not the result 
intenaios, deteimined by the facts of the case ? In the present 
case, the new proposal — to consider whales as mammals and also 
to include new creatures as whales — may result in (i) leaving the 
old intension of whales undisturbed, or {2) diminishing it through 
the dropping of characters inconsistent with those of the mammals 
now included, or (3) increasing it by the addition of the marks 
going necessarily with the new cases. In actual experience the 
first seldom happens, since both the processes involved in the 
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second and tlie third are at work and the result is a new recon- 
structed meaning. What the resuhing balance of intension, 
therefore, is to be is a matter of empirical determination. The 
essential thing is that there be an actual change in extensive 
meaning, not one merely of breadth of application ; this requires 
a re-reading of the whole meaning for all the cases. 

Viewing it in this way we are able to formulate the result, 

in the terms of our fundamental distinction between elucidation 

and proposal. If the new information really pro- 

wimt tft« poses anything new in extension then the intensive 

'*"*' ehgibiUty of all the particular cases is to be re-read. 

On the other hand, if the term be used strictly for elucidation, 

then the new information simply secures its further application 

to cases. aJready intended by it, and no change in intension occurs. 

, 31. Furthermore in this movement as actually taking place, 

there is a necessary return upon the extension of the term, in 

.view of the newly-read intension, and we arrive at an 

Does ciLUICH -^ 

ifflieMion answer to the second of our questions : that as to 
i**"*"* whether intension can be changed without changing 
extension. In the whale-mammal case, the return movement 
is evident. It is possible that some of the old-time whales are 
no longer eligible under the new rule of intension ; and they 
must be dropped. Fu rther research may a Iso lead to the 
dropping of some of the new mammal-whale-like creatures at 
first admitted. So the question then becomes, what does the 
new intension in turn propose as to e.\tension ? If the meaning 
be one of proposal, or oi further instrumental use, then cnly 
the resittt can detertnine whether such a changed intension wiU 
apply to the same or to an altered collection of cases. 

That the extension will remain unchanged is very unlikely, 
for a reason analogous to that of the similar case of unchanged 
«h.«g »rt intension in the reversed conditions, namely, that 
Exi«wi<jiiT motives to both increase and decrease are operative, 
and the result is a matter of empirical re-reading. 

It is to be noted, however, that here also, as in extension, 
there is a possible sort of variation that raises no question of 
cbuLze In revising the general aspect of the meaning at all ; a 
luranuAUaa, case of added information in the matter of intensive 
"*■ characters. In saying " John has a bad temper," 

or " all men are irritable " I do not change the extension of 
"John" or "men" by adding a new intensive mark. This 
case, like the corresponding one of increased application in 
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range or " breadth," yields readily to our interpretation. The 
increased marks are not added to the intension in a u-ay tliat 
opens up to revision the old criteria of the class ; they do not 
propose anything requiring revision of extension. Following 
^^ a suggestion earlier made, I shall limit the term 

"d^pth " to this relative increase or decrease of in- 
formation as attaching to a given concept, and confine " in- 
tension " to the essential marks that serve as differentia of the 
class.' 

32. We are not interested in following out all the subtleties 
that have crept into the discussion of extension and intension: 
intsniion u o^r interest terminates on the general interpretatiM 
PropoBaJ. in terms of our distinction between elucidation and 
proposal — the attitudes of belief and question which are our 
guiding threads through all the questions of logic. The pro- 
posat is the experimental aspect, the elucidation is the implication 
aspect ; and here as elsewhere we find the meanings fruitfully 
interpreted from this, point of view. Intension, no less tlian 
extension, is found to have both retrospective reference and 
force and prospective or instrumental intent. As retrospective 
it is subject-matter of accomplished judgment, having the pre- 
supposition of belief, fixed in extensive quantity, treated as 
part of a context of logical and theoretical meaning. As pro- 
spective, it is a proposal or hypothesis, assumptive in its " real " 
reference — a '"schema" charged with meaning not yet ac- 
knowledged as of definite range and extent, but used as instru- 
mental to further progress, 

33. In a broad way, we may say that generalization, the 
application of a general rule, is genetically the attempt to 
fix, classify, and hold meanings. It is the reading of results 



1 See the author's Handbook of Psychology. Stmts and Intellect, p. 374, 
together with *he references given therein (especially George-, Lekrlmch 
der Psychologie, pp. 459 f). The usage recoinmended here is as follows. 
adapting; the terms denotation and connotation as employed by J. S. 
MiU. 

Denotation. Connotation. 

Quantity . . Extension . . Intension. 

Information . . Breadth . . Depth 

The term information as applied here is adopted as fit rather than 
as embodying the theory of information suggested by Peirce- I do not 
place " breadtli " and " depth " as here used under " quantity " since 
they attach pnraanly and mos.t characteristically to judgments that are 
log;icaIly " unquantiAcd " (singulars and analytic universalis)- 
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already obtained in the development oi personal and social in- 
^_ terests. Its temptation is that popularly described 

as " hasty generalization " ; the more superficial use 
of such readings as fixed and final in situations that suggest 
them. On the other hand, the failures and embarrassments 
arising in the operation of this function are due to the rise of 
mea.nings of the intensive sort which both claim and require 
special rendering. This is abstraction — the isolation of special 
qualitative aspects in situations already reduced in part by 
earlier generalization. The process of development is then 
furthered by the schematism, proposal, or hypothesis whereby 
these newer and relatively isolated aspects of experience are 
reduced. The new adjustment that renders the entire meaning 
is then again a generalization. It reinterprets the contents as 
particulars with a revised extension. Further abstraction again 
becomes insti^umental to further reinterpretation of experience ; 
and so the vital process of organization goes on. Its forward 
movement is tentative and experimental through and through. 
But its results, read backwardsj af each and every stage, are 
theoretically true and final, in the control for which they are 
established.' 



SluffolArltr. 



§ 8. SiNGULARIZATION 

34. The individuation of an object as "singular" presents 
a case in which the quantity of the meaning in extension seems 
to be fixed while its intension is changing. My in- 
dividuation of my watch, or of my watch-dog, as a 
single individual, does not forbid my finding out more and more 
about the characters of the object. Those characters that make 

^ An interesting correlation conies to mindl between this result and that 
reached above in the discussion of disjunction. It will be remembered 
that we found disjunetion to attach to predications quantified in extension 
as in " A's iire either B's, or C's," the disjunctive force residing in the 
schematic or "a]temative"' issue ttiat is still undetemiified. This aspect is 
essentially an intent of " proposal " with reference to a further reading 
that removes the disjunction. Now of the two main sorts of disjunction 
we may say that schematisni of the general —as in " tJiese counters are 
either coins or toys "^in a proposal ii( intension ; the objects are still 
to be t^ualjtatively defined and so the class determine*!. On the other 
hand, the other great type of disjunction, schematism of the particular — 
— as in " coins are gold, silver, or copper "—is proposal in e.xlenston ] the 
objects are simply to be examinee! with reference to their distribution under 
the given general. 
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the one object a watch, its reliability as a time-keeper, reveal 
themselves to me only gradually ; an<i those characters of the 
dog whereby he is entitled to a simiUr descriptive term change 
with his reliabilitj' when on " watch." So of any of the marks; 
the single object may profoundly change its meaning for me. 

At the same time, the case presents very interesting special 
features, arising in the movement by which singular individua- 
DoBnmi tion proceeds. We may, therefore, recall the motive 
»bor». ji^^t determijie a meaning as singular — motive 
pointed out in some detail on an earlier page. 

j;5. It is usually held that the individuation of the singular 

presents no special movement of logical process. The singular 

is treated as merely a present object, having only 

that mode o! meanmg which constitutes it in some 

sense an individual. 

But in reality, there is no prelogical singular meaning. To 
invoke it — as we have seen already in the case of abstraction — 
itliBot would mean that one had already "made up" the 
preiogicM. singular as a unit before making use of it. Pro- 
perly speaking, what is called " singular " in the prelogical 
mode is in no full sense singular at all ; it is some one of those 
modes of " unity " already pointed out in the chapter On in- 
dividuation.' By these the logical judgment of singularity is 
being prepared for. So far as there is a meaning of singularity 
as such in the prelogical modes it is not one of cognition but coie 
of appreciation : an object is a singular fulfilment, the tenuinns 
of an exclusive interest. But to fulfil such an interest it is not 
necessary that the object should have the marks of cognitive 
differentiation whereby only the one single thing will serve. 
We find that so long as the fulfilment may be secured the object 
may vary, provided it is taken for the same. Some other doU, 
not too different from "Jane," may serve as "Jane" in tiie 
child's affectionate interest; while even the identical "Jane" 
will not serve once the idea of difference, or suggestion of change, 
springs up to inhibit the outflow of the exclusive and appre- 
ciative interest." 

* Vol. I. chap. viii. ; see also summary in chap. x. § 6, sect. 39. 

* The actual recognition process here is that of class-recogpitioit — 
involviag the a elements of the attention, as given in ttie formula in voj. i, 
chap. X. sect. 31. The attention is not specialized npon the marks o( 
singularity within the class, which would carry the corresponding judgment 
of identity and diflerencc- 
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36. Another current interpretation of the singular meaning 
makes it a case of universal extension, equivalent to a meaning 
expressed in the form " all are." This not only accounts for it 
as a case of general meaning, but exhausts it in such terms. 

From our present pouit of view, this is most superficial. To 
say that what I mean when I say " John is irritable " is that 
It u not " ^ class of objects which, however, has but one case. 
OBiTsnal John, has the mark irritability " is making sport of 
In QoMuty. pgygf^o(ogyjji the supposed intercst of ceitaln economies 
of formal logic. On the contrary, what I do mean when I say 
" John is irritable," or " John is the only black man in the 
room," is something very different from this. Aspects of 
meaning are embodied which are quite new ; which though reached 
by the movement by which the general and particular are also 
reached, represents a very special determination. Indeed, as 
IS said in an earlier place,' so special is it that instead of saying 
that the singular is the imit out of which general and universal 
meanings are built up, the opposite is true. It is only on the 
basis of the movement whereby general and universal meanings 
arise, and of the differentiations that they afford, that the cogni- 
tion of an object as a singular and unique individual is possible. 
That is, it is only on the basis whereby the case has general 
and universal meaning, that it is given the singular meaning also. 
This appears in two ways which serve to introduce for the logical 
mode considerations analogous to those already advanced with 
regard to simpler modes of meaning. 

37. In the first place, singular meaning may continue to be 
of the " imported," " imputed," or selective kind, already 

pointed out in earlier connections. In the logical 
rMaiin mode, this appears as a judgment of "value." Over 

iWMtive. agJ^^nst those judgments of *' truth " or fact which 
give the subject-matter of thought reference to an outer 
control. If the experience remains, besides, one of immediate 
satisfaction or worth, then in that aspect it is not logical at all, 
but personal and private. 

The rendering of a meaning as one of exclusive interest is 
always essentially of this type. The abstraction is of the sort 
just pointed out, the isolation of marks by some form of 
appreciation. 

38. The same is true also of what we have called above the 
"essential" singularity of an object, that aspect whereby the 

^ Vol. i. chap. X. sect. 30. 
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given object is controlled as the only one in its sphere, as unique. 
EHsanti*! Thjs mcans the presence of certain compelling marks 
n^^nerS '" respect to which the process of generalization is 
i*«l. resisted. It requires, first, a process of generaliza- 

tion of the wider meanings resident in the case in hand. It is 
only thus that the mark wherein the case is not generalizabie can 
be isolated. This amounts to a process of abstraction as pointed 
out under that topic. The individual object under obser\-atioji, 
besides fulfilling the meaning of particular under a general, and 
being an instance of a universal, has also some intensive marks 
whereby it stands as noi juUy exhausted by these meanings. 

3g. The result in both cases, then, is the same. There is the 
isvolation of those marks of a whole meaning or logical subject- 
TBe sineiUttr ™^^*^'' wherein that meaning is noi exhausted in Us 
laspooiRL general, particttlar and universal aspects. Just this 
relation of isolation is what is rendered m the judgment of singu- 
larity. When I say "there is only one Niagara," it is the 
relative uniqueness, or stand-cff-ness. of this case as having 
marks over and above those by which it is classified with others. 
When I say simply " let us consider the water-fall Niagara," 1 
am rendering not a singular meaning but a particular ; and 
when I say " there are other water-falls " I am using a general. 
These meanings are presupposed' in the rendering of the further 
judgment, " there is but one Niagara," but they do not exhaust 
it. Singularity is not rendered in a judgment of extension. 

We thus see that singularity is indeed a special mode of 
logical meaning. The singular is not a unit, it is rather an out- 
it u iiftt come at a specific stage in the development of logical 
e«aer«i. process ; and as such it is a common, a relational, an 
acknowledged meaning. It is common since as judgment it is 
individuated as holding for general recognition and acknowledg- 
ment. It is thus open to public inspection. It is relational in 
the sense just brought out ; it imphes general and universal 
meanings, the relational complex of the whole object. It is an 
acknowledged subject-matter, since it is only in a process of 
judgment that such a meaning is achieved. 

These conclusions, we may go on to say, raise interesting 
points in connection with the place of this meaning in the pro- 
stapiur gression of predication. It is evident that the modes 
preaiwuon. ^f predication established for general and abstract 

* These become, in the language of current worth theory, the " pre- 
suppositioi^, " Voraussei^iungen, of the attributed worths. 
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meanings that have no singular intent do not suffice. A singular 

meaning as such must have a vehicle whereby both its personal 

acknowledgment, and its common endorsement may have 

characteristic expression. This may be brought out in further 

detail. 

40. Fir5t, we m,iy say that the singular meaning is one in 
which the generalization in extension readies its terminus and 
sinKTiiar i>- ''"^^* ^^ assertion, " there is but one Niagara," 
j»ctiua leutmeans that no generalization of waterfalls can go 

further and include those aspects wherein Niagara 
is thus unique. It is the case then of what would seem, from 
the point oi view of generalization, not that of least extension, 
but that in which the meaning that serves as basts for the assertion 
is not one of relation between this and other cases under a general. 
But second, we have to recognize also that the meaning is 
not only that which marks Niagara as a single case, but also that 
sail moBt '*'hich allows the comparison with other cases necessary 
'**■'*"*■ to estabhsh its uniqueness. It is not only " the 
«rater-faU. Niagara."" but also " Niagara, the water-fall" This 
gives the object all the intension of the class of meanings which 
its general aspects cover, as well as that which its singular aspect 
isolates. It is therefore an object having maximum intension. 

41. So the question then arises — can a meaning of maximum 
intension, in the sense of unique character, have any logical ex- 
BatsimnUar *^"*i*'" at all ? And the answer is that, properly speak- 
nwaniiWM ing, it cannot. For it is of the essence of a particular 

■ meaning, not of a singular, that it be a case under a 

general. If in its singularity it essentially resists generahza- 
tion, then its one case is not a particular. Or we may put the 
matter the other way, and ask whether an extensive class meaning 
can render the unique. This too we must answer negatively. 
For it is a class only as being a general, and there is no generality 
for that aspect of meaning in which the object is unique.' 

This suggests, in short, that singular meaning is not a mean- 
ing of logical extension, although it may for logical purposes 
lu* tieiuier ^ taken as a sort of limiting case of intension 
^Tension nor — the case that illustrates the increase of inten- 
sion until it finally isolates the single object. But 
this, as I have shown, is not the method of its origin, nor 

^ It may be truly said that the judgment of uniqueness establishes 
a eiass 0} unique abjecU ■ but with reference to such a class the one object 
is no longer unique or singular, but particular. 
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does it reveal the core of its meaning. The lingular is that 
which objectively resists or subjectively etudes generaiizaiion. It 
15 motived by a process of special lopcal individuation. I 
shall, therefore, call the process " singularization." It requires, 
as will appear below, generalization in " community." ' 

42. The remaining question, that which principally concens 
us here, is that of the place of singular meaning in the progression 
of thought ; in what respect is it a meaning of elucidation and in 
what respect one of proposal ? 

At the outset we may ^a.y that a singular predication eluci- 
dates a content more fully than any other ; and this is only 
^^^ to say that it has maximum implication. We see it 
ObjMtane in the fact that the truly singular judgment is reached 
only as the culmination of processes of general and 
particular individuation. When I say " there is only one 
Niagara," and e.\pGct to be fully understood, I suggest a mass of 
relational meaning proceeding from "this water-fall only" 
(singular), to " this thing as a water-fall " (particular), and 
" water-falls like and unlike this " (general), together with " what- 
ever presuppositions of behef attach to our common reading «f 
physical things." 

Or put reversely, it requires belief in " physical existence." 
in " various tj^jes of water-falls," in the common marks 
of the "general meaning water-fall," and in those fortbei 
persooaJ marks that Ln this case render Niagara "singular." 
QoeidflUoii p^ tj,ys full of intent, it is the most difficult meaning 
to make catholic, although in its personal origin the least 
difficult to construct ; for since it has but the one case, 
presenting marks for direct apprehension or valuation, it is, 
Justin its singular aspect, remote from common inspection. The 
marks that resist generalization, as well as those that fulfil im- 
mediate fwrsonal interest, are. however, of all intensive marks most 
readily accepted and acknowledged by the one observ'er himself. 

43. For the hearer for whom the elucidation is made, therefore, 
tnator Sooiai for the reasons mentioned, the singular aspects may be 
tropo»aL [j^Qgt hypothetical and schematic, stated as proposals 
for the determination of his personal belief. The statement of 
another's apprehension or appreciation comes to him, as indeed 
does no other meaning, as a proposal for his own. The meaning 
is then to the hearer, so far as appreciative elements enter into 
its intent, the least socialized and the most selective. 

' See cliap. xiv. % «. 
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We find the singular to be a meaning of great interest from 
e point of view of oar main problem ; that of the experimental 
termination of thought. For just in that respect wherein 
singular is immedtati, concrete, and unkypoihctical to the in~ 
itviduat, in that respect it is mediate and problemaHcal to others. 
Its social confirmation is most diflFicult just where its personal 
value is strongest , for it is this part of the entire intent that 
general and universal meanings do not exhaust. 

This introduces a remarkable antinomy in the interpretation 
of logical meaning; it requires us, from one point of view, to 
jBttnomy treat knowledge by a line of criticism that desiderates 
afPertOMi a certain immediacy or first-handness which is at 
its best in the singular case. It is in the singular that 
personal belief realizes and justifies its presuppositions. It is 
the case that most nearly dispenses with further elucidation 
through general and universal meanings. But, on the other 
hand, the aspect of knowledge wherein the competence of judg- 
ment appears is that of commonness, social validity and accept- 
ance. This is least realized in those aspects which are immediate, 
fiist-hand, and singular; for such meanings, requiring tittle 
elucidaiion, aiso give little ; and the actual hearer, and in general 
the possible hearer, is asked to accept mere proposal with no 
further confirmation. Descartes' tests of clearness and distinct- 
ness for instance, and indeed all appeals to the 
immediate data of consciousness, are open to these two 
.modes of estimation. It constitutes a real antinomy of judgmental 
meaning. What is " clear and distinct " as immediate, is private, 
appreciative, unelucidated in logical terms ; but validity for 
social acceptance is the ground and presupposition of appro- 
priate or truthful subject-matter. How can judgment render 
both ? The most valid social judgments, taken strictly as. rela- 
tional content, are the least competent from the point of view 
of that sort of inunediate acceptance that is independent of 
logical grounding ; and those most valid from the latter point 
of view, are those whose social confirmation and strictly logical 
ding is most difficult and remote. This wHl be made matter 
.rther discussion on a later page,' 
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' See especially chap. x. S 6 and chap. idv. gg 3, 4, and 9, where it 
is shown that " essential " singularity yields to logical rendering through 
the judgment of " recurrence "in "community"; but that the "' imported " 
singularity that springs from selective interest remains " a4ogicai " to the 
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44- Here we may cling fast however to the important resull 
that in the singular meaning the elucidation and proposal aspects 

of the whole object come most sharply into contrast. 

When I emphatically assert that " cucumbers are 
deadly," I make a point that the hearer*sown experience alone 
can elucidate, a projKJsal to him as to the character of his future 
experience. And when 1 say " this is Tige. my dog." I propose 
for his observation those qualities that make Tige singular ir 
his marks. In either case I make an abstraction that escap« 
individuation in extension * and all other processes by which 
genuine singularity would be eliminated or obscured. 

§ 9. The Concrete and the Abstract 

45. The term concrete is delined by Adamson as follows :— 
" To think concretely is to represent general relations as em- 
.bodied in particular instances, and so to delineate the object 
thought of after the fashion and with the determinating details 
of immediate perceptive experience. A concrete term is oftMi 
defined as the name of a thing." ' 

Taking this as a fair statement of the connotation of concrete 
in logic, we find the same author, in tlie same place, defining 
abstract as follows : — " A relative designation, im- 
plying the isolation of an aspect, quality, or relation 
from the whole in which it is directly apprehended, and the em- 
ployment of the isolated factor as the subject of an assertion." 
He adds, " in Aristotle also appears tlie general mark of abstrac- 
tion, as departure from the immediate data of sense."' Ob- 
serving that this definition of abstraction is substantially that 
which we have now justified from a genetic point of view, it 
remains to see whether this author's rendering of the concep- 
tion of the concrete is also sound. 

If the general mode of meaning of the concrete is the opposite 
of that of the abstract — one being the delineation of the object 

' In view of the later result (see the references given in the preceding 
note) according to wljicli tlie singular is rendered as a general of " le* 
cuirence "—experiences of th* one recurring object being equivalent to 
different particulars of a general class — our conclusion here is one strictly 
"in exteasidti." "In extension" the singular remains imgle. althon^ 
" in community " it becomes a general of its own successive recurrences. 

* The writer's Did. of Philas., sub verbo. 

3 lo Aristotle the " concrete " is that aspect ot laeaniog whereai the 
" idea " or " form " is embodied in stuff (vXft). 
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with " the determining details of immediate perceptive experi- 
ence," and the other having the "' general mark of departure 
from the immediate data of sense "—then we shoiild expect 
to find concreteness attaching to meanings in the modes in 
which ab&tractness also appears. That is, if relative lack of 
k, OoBtout concreteness is abstractness, and vice versa, then 
MaiBiae. " abstract-concrete " is a contrast meaning, attaching 
to any content or subject-matter of thought. Or stiJl again, if 
concreteness attaches to objects relatively immediate a* data of 
perceptive experience, such objects being supposedly most free 
from abstraction, then we should have to ask more positively 
as to the consistency of this conception ; and as to the different 
instances in which such concreteness is realized. On this point 
certain relevant considerations emerge from our previous dis' 
cuss ions. 

46. In the first place, this general definition throws concrete- 
ness over to the content or relational side of a meaning ; for 
Conm-BhineBB 't requires an object relatively free from the 
liBtcognltive jgoiai-jjig pj-pcess whereby selective meanings, arise. 
•■ Brown " as applied adjectively to my horse is concrete, since it is 
part of the recognitive meaning given to a present object of 
perception . ■' Brownness " is a selective or abstract meaning ap- 
plicable to horses and other objects. If, again, I am talking 
substantively of colours, brown is concrete, a given perceptual 
meaning: and brownness, the character that makes it brown, 
becomes the abstract meaning. This would seem to be a con- 
sistent interpretation, the concrete standing for that aspect of 
a meaning wherein it is relatively more recognitive and less 
selective. 

In the second place, this would seem to be confirmed by 
the requirement whereby common meaning is concrete, for 
only a recognitive meaning is common. The concrete 
' is referred to as a sort of standard meaning, for 
proof and demonstration, as embodying more directly the reality 
and control of common fact. This makes it the basis of common 
reference and appeal. 

Yet. third — and here our variations begin to appear — the 

requirement of directness and immediacy would seem to be 

itnwybB fulfilled In certain cases by meanings that are most 

_ Ssiecuve. selective. A pure appreciation, a personal fulfilment 

I attaching to a content, is, we should ordinarily say, the most 

I concrete of experiences. But it is also so attract that it cannot be 
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placed in a setting of recognitive meaning at all. As directly 
experienced it is a phase of personal intent attaching to the 
thing recognized. If this be so, we have to ask which of these 
two criteria of concreteness, presentativeness with commonness 
of content, or directness with immediacy, is the final mark oi 
concreteness. If the latter, then the relation of contrast bt- 
tween abstractness and concreteness would seem to break down. 

47. This suggestion, which leads to a revision of the usual 
inverse relation between concreteness and abstractness is, on the 
whole, a fruitful one. It is only with reference to recognitive 
meanings — things, contents, presented data of common rt- 
cognition — that the concrete is relatively not abstract. In 
the realm of recognitive and common meanings, the standard oi 
control, conversion and ftnal reference is the relatively un-select- 
ive, un-abstract ; here the least-remote, most-immediate, least- 
Tmiminedi discursive meaning is sense-experienre. Here the 
ate IB concrete is common in that it is nobody's peramal 

abstraction. But this does not hold for all experience, 
for the whole intent of objects which embody appreciations, 
selections as well. These are, from the start, personal aspects 
of meaning which are, with reference to the content to which they 
attach, most abstract. But as immediate, direct, un-remote and 
non-discursive, they are prime and unrivalUd for concreteness. It 
is evident, also, that from this distinction of points of view, the 
meaning that is most concrete as immediate experience to the 
individual thinker, is in so far private, and hence not concrete at 
all to any one else. 

48. This distinction may be illustrated too from the inter- 
pretation given the " singular." We found that an object may 
aaisthe be singular either because it insists on being so— by 
"'S'^**'- resisting geneTal!2ation — or because / insist on its 
being so, by my exclusive interest, whether it really be so 
or not. Now it is evident that concreteness attaches to both 
these typical meanings of singularity, but for very different 
reasons. The thing that insists on being singular is concrete 
because it is directly cognitive, presentative, relatively un- 
abstract ; but the thing that I insist on finding singular is con- 
crete tjecause it is immediate to my selective and alistracting 
appreciation. One is common, the other is private. One is 
concrete because it is not abstract ; the other is concrete although 
most abstract. 

49. The two cases, while requiring us to recognize two modes 
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ol concreteness, also illustrate a fundamental distinction recently 
warvb* a« P"' "* evidence by writeis on worth-theory : the dis- 
both coiwmta tinction between what may be called predicates of fact 
or truth and predicates of worth. The latter, the 
predicates of worth, are not objectively determined ; they are 
determined as termini of attitudes, of conative-affective dis- 
positions. They are not therefore read as part of the recogni- 
tive context of the objective meaning, but as meanings of appre- 
ciation and intent. Their presuppositions include selective 
appreciations or worth attitudes. Hence if such meanings are 
considered concrete by reason of their immediacy in expeneme, 
there is no contradiction in saying that, as carried over and made 
predicates of the recognitive subject-matter, they are of all 
possible meanings most personal and abstract.^ 

50. Our general conclusion — somewhat embarrassed it is 
true, by the exclusively logical use of *' concrete," which does 
not allow for its usual popular meaning — is this. The 
tartonij criterion of the concrete is directness, immediacy, 
not cognitive particularity or " percept iveness." 
Such directness, however, in Ihc case of cognitive or presented 
content, is best realized by singular and perceptive experience ; 
in this realm, therefore, the concrete and the abstract are pro- 
perly contrasted. But a peculiar double intent attaches to 
'"abstract." Its criterion is selectiven^s, fulfilment, with 
relative isolation lor and by personal interests and purposes, which 
in the cognitive realm results in relative remoteness and mediacy, 
and so relative lack of concreteness. But in other realms of 
experience, such as worth -experience, selective meaning is most 
direct and immediate. Such meanings are both concrete and 
abstract, since in them the two criteria coincide. 

To illustrate, what is my entire intent in saying " good oranges 
are always light yellow " ? The " light yellow " is an abstract 
meaning made relatively more concrete by being set 
in the perceptive context of real oranges. That b, 
it loses abstractness by gaining concreteness. But the term 
" good " expresses a different sort of intent : it s^uggests a direct 
but very selective and personal experience, not cognitive in 
character, but worthful, appreciative. As meaning conveyed 
to you, it is most abstract — a "tertiary" quality — hardly 
attached at all to the cognitive whole, "orange"; but tome, 

' They are called above " tertiary " (juaJities, as being but loosely 
and selectively attributed to or read into the objects. 
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and to you also when you eat the orange, it is most direct 
and concrete. 

Bringing this topic, finally, into line with the development oi 
our main subject, the experimental character of thought, we 
find certain things worth saying about the concrete term. 

51. As terms, it will be remembered, that is as embod)-mg 
matter of thought or predication, all meanings are in a seftje 
abstract. They are relatively abstract in the degree to which 
tlie taking up of a meaning in the context of reflection makes 
it subject to a form of mediate control. It is made "remote"' 
from the "directness" ol its own appropriate control. It thu* 
fulfils the mark of logical abstractness. But within the mark of 
abstractness thus imparted to all logical meanings alike, it b 
evident there are differences in the material used, 1 may think 
by means of abstract symbols, X,Y,Z. or I may think by means 
of s}nnbols of colour, form, and smell ; the former are more, the 
latter less, abstract. Now when I think in terms of my private 
appreciative meanings, my material, though most atstract as 
Worth original meaning, is as logical meaning most concrete. 
M^j^tiJ* For it is least remote from that verification which my 
ConcTBtB. ng^ personal experience may direct and control. The 
concreteness of appreciative judgments as such — that is, judgments 
that render appreciative meanings— is on a level w.'ith that of judg- 
ments of cognitive fact or sense-perception. Opposed to these, 
judgments are found so remote from their original control that 
they require discursive proofs. This latter requirement apfiears 
in such atstractions as " pure-sensation," " pure-experience," the 
" physical atom," the " biophore," etc. These are meanings from 
which the direct and relatively immediate " detail of perceptive 
experience " has been lost, and the at^traction caimot be con- 
firmed by an appeal to what may be called a concrete situation 
in nature or the mind. 

For example, in "the orange is good," the goodness as a 
first-hand meaning is most abstract, but as judgment it is logically 
more concrete than the corresponding predicate in the sent 
" the orange is atomic in constitution." 

52. The logical intent of the concrete fails,, as we should ex^ 
pect, on the side of the elucidation of meaning. We say to Uie 
togieia " abstract " thinker — " givemeaconcrete illustration," 
cenCTote'and " ^^^"cidate by citing cases." This means that the 
AbBtraoL return to concreteness is from the less grounded and 
controlled to the more so ; from the proposal to the presupposi- 
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ion, from the schematic interpretation to the direct control. 
But this intent is, of course, quite relative. The meaning that 
is concrete with reference to further abstraction, is abstract 
jwrith reference to direct realization. And the distinction o£ con- 
[ Crete and abstract, like that of recognitive and selective meanings 
in general, finds its most illuminating interpretation perhaps as 
furnishing another instance of the essentially double-faced — 
retrospective and prospective — character of all our meanings. 
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§ 10- Resume of Modes of Implication and Postulation 

53. We may now gather up certain conclusions already reached 
in statements which take us back to our fundamental distinction 
impucation bctweeii ImpUcatJon and Postulation- Implication 
tnconceptcaiwas defined as meaning so far fixed and reduced by 
processes of judgment that no hypothetical or prob- 
lematic intent was left in it. Implication, in other words, is 
simply meaning by which belief, the attitude of acknowledgment 
in judgment, is rendered. Under this heading, we find two sorts 
of meaning : first, that which is subject-matter of predication, 
the content of thought ; and second, that which is presupposition 
of judgment, the control sphere in which the predication holds 
or is valid. Further, the process of predication, as dealing with 
any aspect of the whole of implication, is that of elucidation. 
Nothing can be elucidated but a greater or lesser sj^tem of im- 
plications. We have now traced this process in its first or " con- 
ceptual " mode, the logical Term. 

On the other hand, we have found that knowledge progresses 
essentially by a process of schematism, a process whereby a given 
whole of imphcadon is treated as not finished, finally judged, or, 
beUeved in isolation, but as hav-ing further bearings, relational 
ramifications of meaning not yet reduced to the body of imphca- 
Poatniitian tion. This process has been called, in its characteristic 
«na propoMa. ifjgical form, Postulation. Postulation apphes to the 
whole sphere of further question or assumption, the hypothetical 
control-aspect of any implication system. Taking form as 
definite suggestion or hypothesis in the mode of thought, it is 
proposal as over against elucidation. We say that this or that 
set of implications rests on certain accepted presuppositions^ of 
existence, reality, etc. ; but we also say that a given set of implica- 
tions makes further proposals, or postulates a sphere withm 
which the further quest of thought is to be prosecuted. 
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Within the larger modes or attitudes of implication and 
postulation respectively, therefore, we have those special predjca- 
Ti>9 two tions or proposals which a given meaning intends. 
AspMtL These we have found to be, all through the conceptual 
movement of meaning, correlative aspects of meaning. The im- 
plication is never elucidated in its full meaning for actual inter- 
course without making a proposal for some one ; and a proposal 
cannot be made that is not based in a more or less definite set of 
impUcations which it also elucidates. This we have found to be 
fundamentally uivolved in the linguistic or otiier symbolic role 
of thought as mode of common predicative meaning. 

These things being now fairly clear, we may point out a 
relation which comes to view in the foregoing, and at the same 
Bfttn time serves to mark our further immediate progress. 

ttr^D^^sT The processes called " mduction " and "deduction." 
*"• like the concepts of " generalization " and " abstrac- 

tion.," are indeed capable of the treatment usually given them 
from the point of view of inference in formal logic, of which they 
are considered the two contrasted modes. But they may be 
looked upon also, as further phases of the development of logical 
meaning ; as modes wherein belief and question, elucidation and 
proposal, are again rendered and advanced. These modes are 
here mentioned simply to suggest the general line of genetic 
continuity in which the Proposition is the next stage. To that 
topic, therefore, the Proposition, we may now turn. 



Chapter VIII 
PREDICATION AS PROPOSITION : LOGICAL QUALITY 

§ r. What the Proposition is 

I, The proposition is that form or mode of predication in which 
relation is individuated, as a meaning. This concise statement 
ia Atabucv may be taken both to announce our programme of dis- 
SJ^^ cussion and also to sum up our result. A further 
KmaiBs. similar announcement is contained in the statement 
that the proposition ts motived in the further development of 
abstraction. The fundamental ground of both these statements 
is found in the fact that relation is present in all logical meaning, 
and that only a process of abstraction can bring it out in a form 
of predication. Further, it is essential that relation should 
constitute a " subject matter " of logical meaning, and that there 
should be some fonn of socially available symbolism wherein 
this aspect of meaning is embodied. 

Thus arises the proposition. It is the linguistic embodiment 
of the relational aspects of a conceptual meaning, made 
II la object of thought and means of intercourse. Whereas 

conoaptuL conception is a rendering of a whole meaning as intend- 
ing the objective thing which the term connotes,, the proposition 
is the statement of one or more of the relations which the 
concept holds together in ■" the thing." 

2. Like all conceptual meanings, for that is what the pro- 
positional meaning is, this also must fulhi the functions of elu- 
w ti vnOL- cidation and proposal, elucidation, so far as the 
ci,tj¥B. meaning cites a relational whole as having issued in a 

predication of acknowledgment and belief ; proposal, so far as 
the meaning is one of further question and hypothesis, presented 
in predicative form for social or personal purposes. Following 
the method already employed for the earlier modes of predica- 
tion, we may consider the proposition as fulfilling these two 
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rillesi. In the tatter, we recognize the experimental aspect, the 
instrumental function, of the proposition. 



What the Proposition Means : 
Control -WISE 



CONTEKT-WISE AND 



The proposition as now explained must be a predication 
clothed in linguistic form ; and we may ask in a broad way as 
to the characters of such formal predications. 

3. It will appear without further debate that all propositions 
have two marks or characters which are essential, and from 
Two ctuu-- which others may be derived. In the first place, tbe 
"wSat "uiA proposition must have a content or subject-matter— 
um - wiierB."a " what '^ spoken about— and in the second place, it 
must have equally some sort of assignment of the subject-matter 
to a class, a sphere, an accepted mode of existence in which it 
appropriately falls — the "where," that is, in which the "wliat" 
is to be found. Or, putting the distinction somewhat differently, 
in order to accept or believe anything, I must be able to say 
" what " it is that 1 believe, and also " where " or in what =-phere 
— phj'sica! naturCj fiction, rumour, art, etc. — I find it. It 
will at once occur to the reader, that this is our old distinction 
between the "content" and the sphere of "control." 

When we discuss a proposition, therefore, we must alwaj-s 
distinguish the point of view from which it is a predication or 
Baitot-wisa logical meaning. We may discuss the content, the 
HeaninK. "what," without raising in any explicit way the- 
question of the sphere of existence — the " where " — to be attri- 
buted to the content. Or conversely ; we may ask. wliat 
existence, or control, we are presupposing, asserting, or finding 
appropriate to the subject-matter, tf we designate the former 
way of treating a proposition the " content-wise " or " relation- 
wise " way, then we may speak of the other as the " control-wise "' 
or " behef-wise " way of considering it. In the accompanying 
diagrams (Figures 10, 11) these two characters are shown by 
the two lines at right angles to each other. S (subject) and P 
(predicate) are connected bj- the vertical Une *' relation -wise," 
but the meaning is controlled " belief-wise." as is indicated by 
the line so marked, as a single whole meaning SP. Fig, 10 shows 
the meaning set up as proposal, suggestion, or hypothesis of the 
relation between S and P, 

It appears now that when the proposal is accepted beUef-wise, 
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Fig. 10. — Proposition as Sug'g^estion, 

Proposal or Assuroptioa; the Rela- 

tioD oi S to SP not y«t judged. 



the content is asserted relatioAally (and when rejected, denied) as 
R«iauoa-Trt««ho!diag in the particu- ..^ 

Mewunc ]ar sphere " where " the /' ""^\ 

subject finds its control. For ex- 
ample , the relational assertion 
" whales are mammals " is estab- 
lished as soon as my beUef goes 
out accepting this meaning 
" whale-mammal " as a whole, in 
the sphere, the " where,"' of phy- 
sical existence. So the judgment 
is always one of positive accept- 
ance or rejection, " belief-" or 
" control-wise," and this deter- 
mines the meaning as holding (or not holding) " relation-wise " 
in a " where-sphere " of some sort. This may be brought out 
by the further tigure (11) which is an extension of that given 
just above. The positive act of judgment carries the whole 
meaning SP out into a sphere of existence, in which the relation 
between S and P is asserted or denied. 

4. If we cared at this point to analyse further the intent 
su^ested by these two conceptions, "what" and '"where," as 
now explained, we should find certain very interesting correla- 
tions of our view with the distinctions of formal logic. This is 
done later on, when we are able to summarize as well discussions 
that are still before us. But it will aid us somewhat simply to 
suggest the great headings of such a correlation. 

When we ask for the meaning of a proposition belief-wise, 
certain of our greater distinctions come at once to mind — the dis- 
OUier CUar- tinctJons 

S?r«Sr duetorela- ^-^^^ 

•JMiay-wiiomtive deter- / ^ \ a. 

minateness of belief, 
embodied in modes * 

ofmeanmgas asser- — . '•-*■', 

torial," " problema- *■ 

tical," "alternative." • 

etc. These we may \ *' / « 

now call "belief-" or '--,,.-'' 

existence-wise y^^ n.—Proposition as Assertion or Belief, after 
distinctions, char- panmg through, the stageof Propasat: S is (or is not> 
acters pertaining to ^- ^ ''° ^'"P*'''' ^P'"^'= '>'=«itroI ^ existence. 
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tile "where" of the propositions. It k the character calli 
'* Modality " in the logic of Kant. 

We may aJso note the place ol what is called " Quantity " 
in logic, with which we have also had to do. With the 
"where " of behef goes the quantity, the "how-much "— somt, 
all, one, etc. Quantity is thus an existence-wise intent. 

Our discussions have also unearthed distinctions of another 
sort, also marks of behef. or control— those of " commonness,'* 
"privacy," etc. These too arise when propositions are looked 
at control-wise, They answer the question ^' by whom ? " 
Logic never discusses this. But I submit that psychologically it 
is an inevitable and fundamental question, and its results are 
also of the first importance for logic' 1 shall, therefore, include 
it here as a character of propositions viewed belief-wise, and call 
it the " Community " of propositions. Community is a universal 
character of logical meaning. So there are the " where." the 
" how much," and the " by whom " — Modahty, Quantity. Com- 
munity — of all propositions looked at control- or belief-wise. 

When we come to take again the content or " relation-wise " 
point of view, certain further characters appear, now to be 
merely stated. The fundamental matter to determine, on the 
surface, is that as to whether the suggested relation is or is not 
accepted, that is whether there is to be an assertion or a denial ' 
in the given control. This is the distinction of logic called ' 
" Quahty " ; to this our discussion of opposition was intro- 
ductory, and the matter is to be treated fully forthwith. But 
besides this, logic recognizes — or Kant did, and that is about the I 
same thing, for the matter has been but little advanced since I 
Kant — the different ways in which a suggested relation may hold 
or be accepted as holding. It introduces really the question of 
the " ground " or " grounding " of relations in a system 
and "For of implication ; their relational "why." This we 
Ution'TriBr 1^^^^ t** recognize and treat in detail. The treatment 

of contingent meanings has already suggested 
basis of it, 

Moreover, we have found a mode of meaning that brings up 
the question of commonness of content viewed relationally, 
that is, the question how far commonness, besides having its 
belief-wise role, its control "by whom." also creeps info the 
relational content itself. Its question is " for whom ? " All 
judgment has this reference, as our preceding discussions have 

' See the remarks and references given in chap. ix. sect. , 
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shown. So ''community " is found to be aUo a. character of 
propositions viewed relation-wise, And i( we consider the two 
aspects of personal control together, the " by whom " and the 
'■ for-whom," the two characters may be described as " com- 
munity-wise " characters. 

[f by characters, therefore, we mean marks from whatever 
point of view, control-wise or content-wise, they may be con- 
sidered, we have, instead of the current Kantian list, Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, and Modality, the following : — 



Question. 

Where . 
How much 
By whom 
For whom 
What . 
Why . . 



Mode. 



Control- (or BeUef)-wise. 



Character. 

Modality 

Quantity 

Community 1 ^ ,. - 

1-. ■' { J Community-wise. 

Community 1 ) ^ 

Quality VContent- (or Relation)- 

Relation J wise. 



The special readings of which meanings are capable under 
each of these " characters " are to be given further along> 

g 3. The Quality of Propositions 

5. Reverting to our fundamental position that every act 
o( judgment is a belief — giving a meaning expressive of an 
Belief attitude toward a subject-matter^ we find it neces- 

AmtudM m sary to refuse at the outset to subscribe to an exclu- 

■ jooj^iM sively logical interpretation of the proposition. By a 

■ logical interpretation I mean one which analyses the form without 
reference to the content ; one that recognizes the composition of 
elements, but neglects the attitude toward the whole meaning. The 
difference is one of no little importance, for, from the point of 
view of belief attitude, we have taken as the unit of the preposi- 
tional meaning the whole subject-matter held up as fulfilment or 
intent of the attitude. So soon as we ask what is believed or 
disbelieved or proposed in a proposition, we see that it is a single 
meaning, a relational whole, a conceptual intent, which allows 
only the one matter, however varied its form of statement. 
This sets as the problem of our theory the progression of con- 
ceptual meaning from the simpler form of predication, the term, 
to the more complex, the proposition. 

' See chap. ix. % j. where a full table is given in sect. 4a). 
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We come, then, to look upon the proposition as expressing an 
aspect of a whole meaning which the term as such does not fuJJy 
-<h. " bring ""*• although it intends it. One of the general 
motives to which the rise of this new mode, the pro- 
position, is due, is that usually called " quality *' as attaching to 
a predication — this " quality " arising from the success or the 
reverse of the elucidation of a conceptual meaning in terms o/ik 
inner reluiionships. We will find aJso that quaUty, as now to be 
defined, brings out also the experimental aspect of thought. Wt- 
may begin the exposition of propositions, therefore, with the 
consideration of this character seeing that we have already de- 
veloped the topic of negative meaning up to its passage into the 
" negative quality " of the logical mode. 

§ 4. The Negative Proposition 

6. In the development of the topic of opposition,' I pointed 
out the modes through which negative meaning develops. It is 
^, not necessary to recall the details here, It is only 

rieUificmi needful to remind the reader of the relation of logical 
negation to prelogical opposition. in order that the derivation of the 
meanings we are now to discuss may be made clear. This relation, 
as in all other cases of the passage of prelogical into logical 
meaning, is one whereby a meaning already prepared, is taken up 
in the redistribution of factors by which the process of judgment 
proceeds.. In this case, the meaning that comes nearest to 
logical negation, and is utilized in it, is that of "' cognized rela- 
tionship " *— that mode of " relatedness " of contents in which 
the parts of a whole meaning have become so detached and ready 
to drop apart that just their relationship in the whole is a pro- 
minent element of the whole. For example, certain relation- 
u RBiation- ships of the parts of a familiar face are most prominent, 
■*^P' giving the features of the face their characteristic 

meaning; but there need not be any further isolation or indi- 
viduation of the relations as such, apart from the whole meaning 
which constitutes the face an individual object. The face may 
be quite famiUar because of these relationships, while neverthe- 
less the relationships themselves are not taken up as subject- 
matter of an act of judgment. 

The movement by which such a meaning is made logical is 

' Vol. i. chap, ix, on " Negative Meaning." 
' See vol. i. chap. viii. g 10. especially sect. 45. 
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<me tha.t seizes upon reiation as itself a sepande and isolated 
i4)gieai subject-matter of judgment. It is no longer simply 
BeiAUoiL of^p pf ^g marks of a larger whole of meaning ; but 
it is abstracted forlreatment for itself. As has been said in the 
earlier place (vol, i. chap. viii. sect. 47) the terms which before 
had the relationship as part of their meaning, now become in turn 
elements of the meaning by which the relation as subject 
term is illustrated. 

Appljnng this to the relation of opposition, we are met by 
certain interesting special features. The question arises — is 
Not Hr wltta opposition, as partial or total exclusion, a meaning of 
OppMiaoD. relationship in the sense just explained ? Can we say 
tliat there is, in a larger prelogical meaning, the relationship 
of opposition which can be thus taken up as subject-matter of 
thought ? Evidently not in the sense given, and for the very 
obvious reason, that the growth of prelogical meaning Is in 
tenns of the positive inclusions by which the content is estab- 
lished and extended of exclusions, of the nature of opposition. 

The individuation of an object as a unit, proceeds, as we 
have seen, by contextuation. Hence all those motives and 
processes of the development, by which meaning is simply ex- 
cluded, add nothing to such an object. The object as made up^ 
however its development may have required opposition in its 
\'arious forms, would not present in its context relationships of 
a negative sort. If this be true, then some other motive must be 
looked tor, for the rise of the meaning which is to furnish the 
content of negative judgment. The question then is, whence 
come the relationships of opposition which are isolated as snb- 
ject-matter of thought in a negative judgment or proposition ? 

Apart from its own interest, this question appeals especially 
to us, as pursuing our present genetic method ; for we are in 
duty bound to point out why negation should be present at all in 
thought, if the constructions of subject-matter afford no inner 
relationships of the sort required for such a meaning. 

7. It will be remembered that we found the root of opposition 
as mode of meaning, in a certain circumscription or limitation of 
TiivtopM- ^^ cognitive content in the earliest objects of sense. 
utoBiB This we denominated "limitative" opposition. We 

** ^"^ then found that it was only through the germination 
of special interests and dispositions, in the development of the 
active life, that a more characteristic mode of opposition arose 
through lack, embarrassment, disappointment, etc. It was seen 
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that through such embarrassments there arose exclusive classes. 
It was, moreover, by a development of this motive of exclusiun, 
as a rebound from attempted identification and active treatment, 
that the meaning of relationship between wholes of separablf 
meaning became more refined in the further progression ol 
cognition. 

This is the cue we now need. For it means that wherevw 
we find negation, it is rooted in a limitation of a positive content, 
Then UK together with the exclusion of that which the meaning 
ExeiaBlT*, so limited does not assimilate or comprise. The 
motive through which prelogical opposition arose continues in 
force, in the transition to logical consciousness. This js recog- 
nized in a view already current, though not fully developed, m 
the discussions of certain writers. 

The motive is two-fold. First, logical opposition is of the 
nature of an exclusion oj positive elements of meaning through the 
establishment of a limitatioii \ and second, like its pre- 
pow^vV* "■ [ugical prototype, it arises as a rebound from the at- 
tempted consiruction of a positive, or what is called m 
logic an ■' affirmative " meaning. "^ Let us take up these two 
positions in turn. 

I. The movement already described as that of proposal involves 
the erection or assumption of a subject-matter larger in extent 
Propcski la OT intension than that already covered by " elucida- 
mftds, tion." The meaning may be oi either of the types 

" proposal -elucidation " or " elucidation-proposal " of our earlier 
discussion. The former is that of the movement called hypo- 
thesis, supposition, " schematism " in general. It may be 
actually addressed to a hearer to whom a question is put to 
secure information ; or it may be schematic only as instru- 
mental to completely common or " synnomic *' meaning. On 
the other hand, the mode " elucidation-proposal " brings out 
more explicitly the common reference of thought, inasmuch as it 
makes the motive to the predication the setting out or develop- 
ment of elements of implication, for the consideration and accept- 
ance of the person to whom it comes as a proposal. 

Now in both of these cases the negative meaning expresses 



^ Cf. in particular Sigwart Logic, vol. i. chap, iv., already quoted in 
this connection, vol. i. chap. ix. sect. 2. 

The place of " privative " opposition. founJ to be also an original 
moveiticnt, appears also here, when the limitation i& one oi 3 selective 
kind. See lielow, § 8. 
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Bonly the aspect of elucidation, not that of proposal. As a. mode 
' Eiacid&tiaa "f meaning, it is never of the nature of a proposal. 
by Hegauon. When I Say " whales are not fish." [ elucidate the 
meaning whales ; I do not pnapose any new positive charac- 
terization of the objects. I am, therefore, either bringing out a 
relation already established in a larger whole of meaning, or 
1 am informing some one else, answering a proposal possibly 
made by him- This is shown by the fact that in the cases in which 
the negative form is used, either for a hypothesis or for a social 
proposition set up for consideration, the positive might be used 
to convey precisely the same meaning. The forms " whales are 
not fish?" and "are whales fish?" have — apart from a certain 
expression of probability, which is an element of elucidation — just 
the same import. Or put a little differently — assuming a present 
state of uncertainty that justifies the proposal, it is possible to 
express this uncertainty as well by saying " let us assume that 
whales are," or "are not,^fish." This fact is to my mind a con- 
clusive proof of the correctness of the position that, as character- 
istic mode, negation is a meaning of result rather than of sugges- 
tion. When we ask such a question as " John is not dead ? " we 
actually add the second, " is he ? '" That is, we really mean the 
afEirmative form of question " is John dead ? " The negative- 
seeming form of the proposal is only expressive of the added 
expectation or hope that the answer may be negative ; but it 
gives no negative force to the question. 

I If this be so. then the relation expressed by the negation in 

order to be truly negative, presupposes a positive construction 
K tiTi wh.i'^fi ^s already embodied in a judgment ; and the nega- 
iirMnpTwaM tive definition of this construction is motived by the 

► poBiuve, iimitation and exclusion established by the positive. 
8. Thus it is that the negative meaning gets its force by the 
TbeBiduaiTe'^^'^^^^ of elements of content, which a positive 
aalauon !■ determination entails. The issue of a proposal, if in- 
°^*^" deed the proposal be a genuine one — one of real 
problematical character as allowing a disjunction. — has besides 
the positive result also the negative. The whole meaning, by 
restriction to its form of judgment of acknowledgment or accept- 
ance, is also one of rejection. And there is here established in 
consciousness an intent of relation which may be characterized, 
uih^n itself judged, as one of logical opposition. It is a meaning, 
whereby the whole suggested or proposed resolves itself into two 
terms asserted as connected in thought but not in reality. The 
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separation ol the temis is itself abstracted and made the subjecl- 
matter. 

Another point follows from this ; it is confinned also I think 
by the independent examination of cases. It is the point thai 
Ho Pro- there is no independent progression in opposition aa 
^^"^"^ such apart from the corresponding progression ol 
propw- positive meaning stage by stage. The positi^'■e move- 
ment — in the logical mode, the afiinnative movement — affonb 
the framework, and the negative statements are at each stage 
elucidations consequent upon them. 

This being true, we are then led to ask as to the actual beliefc 
embodied in negative statements ; as to how the predications 
that take on negative form can be instrumental or experimental 
in the development of knowledge. Here we come upon certain 
points that extend the teachings of formal logic. 



§ 5. The Impokt of Negation : Looicu. Denial 

II. Having now laid the foundation of our theory we may go 
on to show that in its import negation is of the nature of an 
unacceptable or rejected suggestion of a positive. 

9. (i) In the first place, we may remark that one aspect of 
the import of a negative proposition is that it always quantifies 
saEfttion the predicate, whatever quantity the subject may 
ftaanUiieH qj j^^^y j^^j have ; and further, that it gives the pre- 
dicate a mode of universal quantity.^ The statement that some 
or all of the objects of one class are not objects of another class 
removes them entirely from that class, so that all tlie objects of 
the second, or predicate, class are excluded from the fonner or 
subject class. This has been remarked upon above in connection 
with the question of quantification of the predicate. 

This may be illustrated by any sort of negative statement : 
" the cow does not give milk," " persimmons are not fit to eat," 
tiM "some men are coal-black." In each of these cases 

^"^^^^ of varying extensive quantity, the subject — singular, 
universal, particular — is cut off from the whole of the respective 
predicate class, milk-giving, fit-to-eat, and coal-black things. 
These meanings are, therefore, taken in universal quantity ; and 
■we can say, conversely, that all of each of them in turn is used 
as a not-P class. 

^ In makiiig it always universal, it removes from it the marks of_ 
other extensive quantities as problematical and indeterminate. 
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The result of this is the establishment of an exclusion by the 
definite limitation of the predicate class. But the extension of 
[y the subject class is left indeterminate or not according 

Umit&tiaiL Iff j],p quantity of the subject meaning in the particu- 
lar case. We may write " there are A's that are not B's." or 
"there are A's that are outside the B-class," according as we 
wish to emphasize the non-B's or merely to exclude the B's. 

The result of this is that the negation does not present a sug- 
gestion, a proposal ; on the contrary, it reflects a decisioUf an issue. 
an assertion in a negative sense with respect to what was the posi- 
tivesuggestion.namely.that the A'sweretobe found amongthe B's. 

(2) This, so Ear as the movement of belief is concerned, is ta 
make the things outside the B-class, the non-B's, a positive mean- 
it deBBes the ing. This is the interpretation resorted to in certain 
noa.B cisM. logical formulations. Instead of construing negation 
as meaning that the A's are-not B's, we may turn the predication 
into an affirmative by recognizing that it establishes a class of 
things that the A's are, i.e. the non-B's. The negation then 
positively asserts the presence of the A's among the members of 
this Litter class ; thus, "some As are non-B's." 

This again brings out the motive here assigned to negation. 
The only reason for stating the judgment in term of non-B's is 
to rule out the suggestion that the A's may be B's. This sug- 
gestion fails and the negation asserts its failure. 

(3) The way is now open to the recognition of a certain instru- 
mental intent or experimental force in negative propositions. It is 

quite impossible to develop further a meaning of definite 
ToWeB Pro- and final e-xclusion— a meaning that arises simply tO' 
'""^ express the failure of an attempted construction of a 

positive sort — as an isolated negative meaning as such always 
is. This is recognized in formal logic in all the limitations 
of inference from negative premises, as set forth in the text- 
books. To say what a thing is not is said to give you no inkling 
of what it is. It does not suggest a problematical or experi- 
mental reading for further research. 

10. But there is more to say. If first we construe the negation 
as intending the recognition of a class of non-B's, things other than 
the predicate class, then we find that the motive to the negation 
is the beginning of the definition o£ this further class — the other 
things. This is itself then liable to all the suggestions of further 
schemati^ation, according to the sort of assumption it makes. 
In short, the fruitful force of the negative is due to its basis of 
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affinnation. not to its exclusion ; and this is only to say. as we have 
already said above, that the negative is an obverse intent of 3 
positive determination. The mark or character which deter- 
mines the exclusion of the A's from the B's. in actual intercourse, 
i& such because it also determines something positive about 
either the A's or the B's. This latter determination is capable 
of further development by the experimental use of the negation. 

Suppose, for example, I make the negative statement, " aftei- 
images are not memory -images," and suppose I say this in the 
progress of a research on after-images at a point when 
belief begins to be generated in this sense. My 
meaning is either, first, a definite conviction, in which case it 
represents a final meaning and no further experiments are neces- 
sary; or it represents, second, my growing conviction in this 
direction — a meaning to be developed by further research. Now 
how is such a growing conviction to be again advanced ? 
Evidently by further defimiion of that class of cases which are 
other than- images of memory. That is, my instrumental use of the 
negation is to secure further proof ; to secure, in other words, pro- 
gress toward the result that after images have acertain positive 
character. Its intent is the same, except for its elucidating 
force, as that of a proposal or hypothesis of a positive sort. 

II, These points give us, I think, the outline of a valid theory 
of logical negation which so far concerns the negative state- 
ment as embodied in a. projjosition. Every negative 
butd on a. meaning is a predication arising in that stage of 
elucidation of meaning found in the corresponding 
positive. It is seen to be one pole of a two-fold abstract intent, 
predicated in a linguistic statement. This two-fold intent is what 
is meant by " quality " : whatever is positive is through timita- 
tion also negative of somcihirg else. The positive is an afiirmation 
of an inclusion which is also at once also an exclusion. Its in- 
clusive aspect is rendered in the " afiirmative " proposition ; its 
exclusive aspect in the " negative " proposition. 

From this it follows that negation finds its motive in a system 
of affirmative relations ; it is part of a system of positive impii- 
^ytUm <tt cations. Tlie predication of such a set of imphcations 
BeiatioM. involves the setting up of the negative as well as the 
positive relations ; for by the negative the whole meaning is also 
elucidated. So the whole may also be set up as proposal. The 
exclusions are as positive in a relational whole as are the inclu- 
sions ; and the use of the whole, even for purposes of further pro- 
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posal, requires their actual statement. This is true even when 
we admit that the force of the negation as such, its import, may 
always be stated as incidental to tlie positive meaning in which 
it arises. The positive is a^rntation ; the negative is denial. 

Before going on to develop the several modes in w^hich this 
general interpretation finds application, we may take up a 
matter which seems to be of some importance, and which re- 
quire ftirther discussion in view of our own theory of limitative 
opposition, namely a possible third quahty or mode of opposition 
called " Limitative." Kant, following WolfT, distinguishes three 
modes of quality. Affirmation, Negation, and Limitation. 

§ 6. Limitation 

12. In view of the use we have made of the motive of limita- 
tion, in the progression of negative meaning in both tlie pre- 
MwmUoa u logical and logical modes, it will be instructive to 
UmiuttAo. inquire whether we are thus comine into line with 
those who distinguish limitative opposition, under quality, 
from the quahties of affirmation and negation. In a sense, it 
may be said that we are thus supporting them by our genetic 
interpretations of the meanings involved ; but only with certain 
restrictions that forbid us to draw the hard and fast lines sug- 
gested by such a classificatioa. 

It is eiiadent that the determination of a negative meaning 
as one of exclusion issues in a two-fold intent, as already ex- 
pi»o» of pnifl plained, It may be simply and only a cutting off of the 
Eidnrioa subject from the predicate class. This in its purity, 
considered as a meaning isolated from any implicated relation- 
ships of the excluded term, is a case of simple elucidation. As 
thus considered, there would be no intent of defining a third class, 
the non-B's in which the subject term does fall. Waiving the 
question as to whether there are in the actual development of 
fKychic objects any such cases, we may call it the case of pure 
or formal negative relationship. This t3'peof " limitation "gives 
what is known as the " infinite judgment, the non^B class being 
everything whatever except B. ' 

13. But we have found that negation is motived by a posi- 
_ . , live meaning, a proposal, in which an attempt is 
miution of made to reach an affirmative relation, m its own nght, 
K«i.Bi!i*a«. jjgj^.ggjj (|jg same subject and predicate. The failure 

' It merges into the meaning of privation — a matter to be spoken 
of again below (in J 8 of this chapter). 
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of the attempt to do this is due to some actual determmation 
whereby the affirmation is inhibited. Now this positive deter- 
mination sets a limitation on the B-class, not by mere privation, 
but by a development that gives content to the non-B cUtss, For 
whatever the mark is that forbids the inclusion of the A's in the 
B-class, it must be a positive mark of the non-B class. There 
arises, therefore, the intent, or if not a positive psychical Intent, 
at least the implication, that the class of non-B's is such that the 
objects having this mark are in it. Here is a type of meaning 
therefore having the import " the A's are non-B's," which is not 
" infinite " nor purely formal. 

This is reinforced by the fact that we do not usually roaltf 
statements in a void — that is, without definite presuppositions of 
belief- On the contrary, intercourse is pursued within 
PTBBupposi- a larger whole of behef which justifies the exclusion 
**""■ made in the negative statement. When we say, for 

example, "cottages (A's) are not palaces (B's)." we are not simply 
marking off from the B's an "infinite" world of things^ abotti 
which we have no further information. On the contrary', the 
vital movement that our intercourse embodies takes place within 
the general presupposition of the existence of buildings otherwise 
much ahke. It is because of some well-defined mark discovered 
or at least intended that certain of the buildings^ cottages, 
are set aside in the pursuit of a present interest. The class thus 
excluded from the B's, therefore, tlie "non-B's," is definite 
enough — it is the whole range of buildings other than those called 
palaces. The form of statement is put negati\'ely in pursuit 
of some genuine interest, and it leaves open to further inves- 
tigation the place, within the class of non-B's, of cottages 
and still other buildings that also shue the e:>^clusion from 
palaces. 

14. The requirement would seem therefore to be not only 
that such a meaning as that called " limitative " should be recog- 
Liinltntloii nized. but that it should be made to stand out as the 
"** '■'■°- positive ground of negation. It is not. however, the 
infinite or pure exclusion sometimes held as a logical quality 
different from the negative. The affirmative ju<%nient 
expresses the inclusion of the subject class, the A's, in the pre- 
dicate class, the B's ; and the negative expresses the exclusion 
of the former from the latter ; but this exclusion may be an im- 
plication by limitation from another inclusion, that of the A's in 
the non-B class, which limits the B class. In other words. 
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comin^g back to our original statemecl, the negation is a rebound 
o( further abstraction from a positive determination.'' 

15. There are reasons, however, that compel us still to re- 
cognize actual meanings of the modes called "infinite" and 
,^ , "pure" exclusion. Granted such cases — and we are 
*jm w pm- now to point them out — we have, indeied, three modes 
Tiuoiu ^j i^gjpgj quality^ for which the term associated with 
the name of Kant may be retained ; with the understanding, 
however, that the mode called " limitation " is to be restricted 
as is indicated above. It will appear that pure exclusion 
appears in the mode of meaning called "privative" in our 
earlier discussions. 

§ 7. Negation as Pure Exclusion 

16. We may take as point of departure the case suggested 
above as possible — the case of negation so " pure " of presuppo- 
pgj^ sitions, so isolated as to subject-matter, that the pre- 
Exeiusion dication of exclusion does not advance any positive 
meanmg in the subject class whicii can be taken to define the 
non-B class. Is there a meaning that tells us that A is not 
B, without telling us anything about the class non-B. further 
than just the fact that the A"s are in it ? 

Such a meaning might arise, it would appear, in a type of 
thought so abstract that the relation of exclusion as such is iso- 
n ByiBboiic lated from any actual context of implication. This 
^^"^ is the use made of the negative in formal or symbolic 

logic, where the mere relationship is the subject-matterj apart 
from what the relation means in the concrete linkage of terms. 
If we make the A and B mere algebraic symbols, mere X and Y, 
this sort of exclusion is secured, but at a certain expense. 

It removes the presupposition of belief in any sphere of ex- 
istence or reality : for in no sphere of belief are term meanings so 

1 Wljat I irean by " rebound " is the consciousness of inhibition and 
snubbing that comes Irom a positive limitation. Put in terms of altitude, 
it is the refection o£ a proposed conntction of contents, brought about by 
the acceptance f>i a different positive connection. 

A most vitaJ rol&is assumed by limitation in the processes of " Identifi- 
cation " and "Induction." as is shown below (chaps, x. xi.). 

As I write. I come upon thiK sentence in my morning paper, the New 
V'of/i Times (quoted from the London Globe) ; " The .American tarifi cualfeg 
it almost impcKsible for those not millionaires to overspend in foreign 
lands." This is a good case of the complications naturally arising in 
limitative statements. 

g 
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isolated. The relation is considered a meaning whether or no lUus- 
It tut-wu trative instances of it are to be found. Thii tbrows 
PMtuuaon- (iip ^ooi- open, however, for a free resort to postuh- 
tion as distinct from presupposition. We may postulate any 
conceivable system of rules of procedure, of implication, any 
" laws of thought," in ^uch a world of abstract relations. As a 
matter ol fact, this absolute cutting off of the system from realitv 
is not allowed even in such systems, for it would forbid the further 
development of the relational system itself. The presupposition 
of reflection and the maintenance of so much " reasonableness " 
as " consistency " at least requires, is necessary for the develop- 
ment of implication, however capricious the postulates may be 
under which the system as a whole is worked out, 

17. It is worth while to note this, for it enables us to say 
somethinji; further about the sphere and value of the Aristotelian 
logic. It professes to be a science of the forms of logical rela- 
tionship, considered as a system of pure implication ; and it all 
the while holds that its processes are those requiring no special 
presuppositions of belief.' It accordingly ftnds itself obUged to 
admit the relation of exclusion as a logical meaning, and negation 
as a mode of formal predication. This maTces it impossible Ux 
it to distinguish, in any productive way, the spheres or universes 
in which this or that implication has any appropriateness. 

But this is a procedure which the forms of speech do not 
permit. They are through and through filled with the presup- 
positions of this and that mode of existence and reality. Only 
a talking machine could rid vocal utterance of those shadings of 
intent which give the nuances of belief and question, explanation 
LinUto of '■^^^ command. Hence formal logic, to fulfil its role, 
Formal Losfic g^oylj become entirely and radically a non-linguistic, 
symbohc discipline, an algebra. Moreover. " discipline " will be 
perhaps the most fitting term wherewith to characterize it ! For 
once cut loose from the presuppositions of normal thinking, con- 
trolled as reflection by reference of its matter, postulation has a 
free hand ; and who is to say how much or how little of the 

' It is interesting that the extreme metaphysical or " logicist " w-ritera, 
by a process of continued abatraction, get rid of the " presupposition " 
of actuality and reiLch somewhat the same " fonnal " result : so Spinon'A 
" definitio est negatto " and Hegel's " Sein gleich Nicits." 

It is in reference to such a formal system that it is discussed whether 
the ■■ inliiiite " judgment is still different from the " negative " — a further 
attenuation of distinctions within the attenuated 1 
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regulation of actual thought is to constitute reasonableness or 
correctness in such a system of implications ? Why not, for 
example, postulate a system in which " A is non-A," and 
work out a " logic " under this axiom. The new mathematics 
which lias been defined indeed as a symbohc logic of this kind. 
" a science of abstract relationships," entertains postulates that 
appear to do as great violence as this to what we ordinarily 
desiderate under the term knowledge.' 

18. Another case comes to mind, however, when we cast 
about for meanings of the type called above pure exclusion— 
the case of meanings individuated as singular. We have 
already found the consideration of this mode of meaning of 
peculiar interest and importance, and here it again asserts its 
claim to special consideration. For it is evident that our 
general theory cannot apply without modification to a negative 
meaning involving singulars. 

The denial of singularity, indeed, as matter of fact leads to 
nothing new ; for the exclusion puts the subject in the class of 
non-B's just the same : asin " Niagara is not unique," or "Niagara 
is one of many waterfalls." It simply shows the inclusion of 
the particular case in a general meaning. 

Again if we make the predicate singular, we reach a similar 
HatiuJ ex interpretation. To deny a class meaning of a 
ciMiooof singular object is usual — as in " none of these men is 
John " ; they belong to the non-Johns. 

iQi. The backgroundof these cases is brought out when we recall 
the essential movement involved in singularization, It involves 
the isolation, whether by logical abstraction or through personal 
interest, of certain aspects in which the thing is singular, over and 
above those in which it is a particular of a general class. If this 
be true, then two cases arise. One of these appears in any state- 
ment which denies anything of the singular : it simply predicates 
negatively what is already implied in singularity ; that is, it 
simply ceaffimns the singularity by stating one of the details of 
the exclusion that singularity means. The afftrmative meaning, 
thatiSj that underlies the relation taken up for negation, is one 
alreadycoveredin theessentialmovementthatgives the 
iotBBtmng singular; it is not a new discovery, growth, or synthesis. 
«raau»giflKj^ is purely an elucidation of the positive singular 
meaning established by privation ; and it partakes of the nature 

' This is not to say. of course, that higher mathematics and sjfmboUc 
lope M* not m their own province beautiful and worthfut endeavours. 
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of the failure o( an attempted assertion of generality as the 
original judgment of singularity also did (see chap, vii. g 8), 

The other case of the two is that which involves some 
altogether new mark or predicate, which is found also not to 
attach to an object already for other reasons found singular 
In this case we have the mode of limitative exclusion : there is 
a movement of determination of the non-B class. 

The negation, accordingly, by which the singular is denied of 
some other meaning or some other of it, is of the usual type; the 
Cases in which either of the tenns is not a singular admit the 
usual construction. The only case of the negative rendering of 
singularity, as a distinct movement of predication, is that of the 
mutual exclusion of two singulars inter se. 

20. This will appear also from the following consideration. 
In the recognition and assertion of essential singularity we have a 
movement that already partakes of the nature oi 
aingiOMity. opposition. The singular marks are those that resist 
generalisation ; and this leads to a meaning that is in 
its intent noi what the general is. As a singular individual, John is 
in so far a super-man : the attempted use of the general meaning 
" man " as exhaustive of John thus fails. If this be true then to 
deny singularity of anything is only to remove this motive of 
negation, and to assert generality. But this is not enough 
when a singular is denied of a singular. There then arises a 
further movement whereby a relation of exclusion between hco 
such super-man characters is asserted. It would seem to go l>e- 
yond the ordinary predication which asserts or denies a general. 

When we actually employ -singulars in both terms, saying, 
for example, " John is not Harry," we strike upon a certain 
" logic of singulars " to which our former explanations do not 
so evidently apply. It would seem impossible to construe the 
assertion " John is not Harry " as the failure of the attempt to 
take Harry for John ; for the reason that both are already in- 
dividuated as singular. Each excludes any other case by the 
terms of its individuation as unique. Moreover in saying " John 
is not Harry," we do not mean to place John in an indeterminate 
class of non-Harrys ; on the contrary we mean to assert that b 
is a determinate, single, and unique pereon, as is also Harry. > 

' There are, no doubt, cases in which " John is not Harry *' means 
to <leny a proposal whereby a certain " Hanyneas " was suggested as 
bclongiog to John, But in that case" Hairyness " is a general, a mean- 
ing broader than " Harry." and we a.re no longer dealing with a s 
singular predicate. 
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21. We accordingly reach — to sum up — the following cases 
of negative singular propositions. 

(r) Th€ denial of singularity itsclj ; this amounts to the asser- 
tion of generality. The singular motive is removed. " Niagara 
is not unique ' ' asserts that ' ' Niagara is but a particular case 
among waterfalls." 

(2) The denial of something of a singular : this is, like any 
negative of limitation, the failure of a positive, and is 
due to information about the non-B class. But under 

this head we reach the special case : — 

(3) The denial of a singular of. or its exclusion from, another 
singular. This docs not remove any earlier motive to ** singu- 
larize " (as in the first case above), nor does it assert or define a 
general class (as in the second case). Its intent seems to be 
that of pure exclusion.' 

22. Ttiis has its most evident illustration in cases of what we 
have called " imported " or selective singularity, the uniqueness 

of the object being that which it gets in its role of 
a i nguianty fulfiUing an interest or purpose. When we say " this 

taste is not that of oranges," we add nothing whatever 
to the orange meaning nor to that of the non-orange class ; that 
is. we make no discovery beyond that of mere non-appUcability 
of the orange taste. But we do reassert negatively the singu- 
larity of the taste as an immediate experience. The result can- 
not be said to come from an attempt to make the assertion " this 
taste is that of oranges." If the attempt is made, it indicates 
that the new taste is not individuated as singular, but re- 
mains still vague and more or less undetermined.* If the taste 
has already been judged singular — that is, as not any other taste 
including that of oranges — then of course the assertion that it is 
not orange ta&te is nothing new. It is then purely and only 
elucidation of the siagular meaning, with no compensating ad- 
vance of knowledge such as usually accompanies negation by 
limitation. As elucidation to another, it is a case of " apprecia- 
tive description," spoken of again below (chap, xiv., sect, 16) — 
the attempt to convey a meaning by indirect means. One might 
say. " the taste suggests oranges, but it is not the same." This 



' It is my purpose here to say orJy so much ; the further interpreta- 
tion of the case follows below, under " Opposition of Singulars " in g 10 
of this chapter. 

* As, of course, in the mind of one who asks wliethcr the taste is that 
of oranges. 
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cannot be called the failure uf an attempt to judge it to be orangf 
taste. 

The other case of singular! zation — the case ol essential 
singularity, or oi the recognition o( essentially singular objective 
B„enu*i marks in the object — is not 50 evidently open to this 
■'"P**"^*^- construction. Yet it is true, as is argued above, 
that in individuating such a meaning as singular, the door is 
already closed to its further development by negation. It 
may grow in concrete definition, in " information " as to in- 
tensive character, but not in a way that modifies its singularity. 
From this point of view, therefore, any denial mth reference to 
it must be only the reassertion or elucidation of its singulahty. 

23. The question then arises why such predications are made 
at all — those, say, of the extreme type, singular denied of sin- 
gular, such as John is not James — if they represent 
nepaiiTfl only elucidation of meanings already completely made 
8u«ui»n, yp j^jg opens again the question of the use of 
propositions in intercourse. The answer is that such predicatioos 
are made with reference to a proposal in the mind of another 
who has not yet made up the meaning as the first thinker, the 
speaker, has made it up. This has been referred to just above. 
In this connection we may point out certain further consideratioi 
relative to what is called " limitative " quality. 



lU^J 



§ 8. Double Limitation 

34. We have found that, apart from certain singxilar propo- 
sitions, a negative statement always imphcates something about 
the class that limits the predicate — the class non-B when the 
predicate is B. This may be further illustrated from the pre- 
sence in language of what are called negative terms. Such terras 
Tte vte^ carry the negative force as part of their essentia^y 
UTe Term, connotation, and in their use it is dear that the pr^| 
dication asserts something about the class that limits the 
corresponding positive term. For example, in " man is im^_ 
mortal," " this fact is immaterial," " sweet cider is non-aJcohoIicjH 
" his temper is ungovemed," we have statements in which the 
predicate is of this negative sort. It testifies to the reality 
the movement in the mode of quality called " limitation." for 
shows the actual demand for terms to render this sort of meaning.' 

' The use of such terms, indeed, often gives negative form to a piti- 
positiDn oi positive or affirmativ* force. For example. " John is iiiikeinpt " 
has a positive meaning ; as h,a^ " Jahn is card'Css," IB wbicll tbC affix 
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This being the case, it occurs to us to ask whether the same mode 
of limitation as applied also to the subject gives any characteristic 
logical meanings. 

This has been maintained. The view that limitation in the 
sense indicated extends to the subject is attributed to Boethius.^ 
Such a meaning would be in the form " non-A's are 
B's." On the surface, this seems to hold, fur the 
negative terms just spoken of serve their turn as 
subject as well as predicate. " The unregenerate are damned." 
" immortaUty means more than the absence of death," are such 
predications. 

25, The imphcation is in fact quite real. There is do reason 
that a non-A class should not have something said about it, nor 
Limited that such a meaning should not be fniitftil. And we 
Subject fjnd in language certain propositional forms, not con- 
sidered by the traditional logic, in which such meanings have 
special rendering. " None but the brave deserve the fair " is a 



" less " is farmally negative. Tliese variations have important bearings, 
since they extend to the use of negative forms of various sorts to express 
pMiUve meanings ; and in some cases, unless properly understood, they 
would seem to call for a revision of our interpretation of negation. 
For example, such judgments oi observation as " John has no hair " 
would seem to present obstacles to our view that negation arises from 
failure oi attempted assertion. But as a fact, such propositions are not 
negative. "John has no hair" means "John b bald "-—a positive 
fact of observation or information. If wc give a real force of denial to 
the judgment then we must ask what it is that is denied ; and that leads 
to the recognition of a proposal that is positive in its intent, such as " I 
suppose yoar brother John has full hair," to which the reply is, "No. 
John has no hair." The term "uurcal " is a notable negative predicate of 
positive significance (see ahiove, chap. ii. g 4), 

^ See also Bradley, lac, cii.. pp, 1 [ i fl, Mr. Bradley's objection to 
" the use of non-B fis an independent class " seems to lay too much stress 
on the " independence " of such a class. It is not independent ; it is 
being delertniiicd ail the while as a class just by the rise of those " marks in 
A which exclude B." made by Mr, Bradley the ground of negation. So 
*lsi> of the iioQ-A cla^s, determined by the miLrka of B. The interpcetatloii 
of the CAsc of " marks in A that exclude B," is to be given later on ; it 
raises the question of " contradiction " as a direct or immediate tact. I 
find (below, chap. xi. § 5) that there can be no such tlUng as direct flat- 
footed contradiction between contents as such. It is always a matter of 
relative lack of synergy or synthesis in the active processes by which 
constructions of content are controlled and limited inter se. As appears 
in our present discussion, apparently " pure " exclusion— exclusion not 
resting upon a motive of limitation — is always to be interpreted as priva- 
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statement about the non-brave-*they do not deserve the fair. 
This is a negative rendering, under the form of a limited subject, 
of the affirmative meaning " only the brave desen'e the fair ' 
So '* all but the wicked will be saved " is a proposition in wliich 
an assertion is made of the non-wicked — they will be saved 
This is a predication about a limited subject. 

This sets in evidence with greater emphasis the truth of our 
general position regarding logical negation ; the position, thai 
recGgnizi'S the mode and motive of limitation, U Is, 
T*»my of moreover, pnssible to carry it out m further detail, 
umiuuoa ^p should liave to recognize the possibility of the 
negation o£ a negative or limitative term, whetlier that term be 
subject or predicate or both. These three cases are illustrated 
by the following : " Man is not immortal " (equivalent to the 
form " A is not non-B," or " man is mortal," and illustrating the 
logical rule that two negatives give an affirmative), " immor- 
tality is not predicable of man " (equivalent to " non-A is non- 
B," or " mortahty is a mark of man "), " the unfaithful have nci 
claim to be considered not responsible " (equivalent to " the non^ 
faithful are not among the non-responsible "}. 

26, The fact should be noted, fmally. however, that in all tb 
modes of ju<^mcnt or proposition, certain presuppositions 
Preauppoai- belief are usually present, and that these presupposi- 
njKrtcttd tions condition the range of the limitative meaning. 
«>i"B' Wlien we talk about the unfaithful, the immortal, the irre- 

sponsible, etc., we do not intend an infinite, boundless, inchoate, 
or indeterminate class of objects. The term " infinite " usually 
applied to such predicates is, therefore, very inept. The motive 
to predication is always to be found within the range of a wider 
class-meaning whose control ia presupposed. The instance given 
above — ^^ the cottages are not palaces "^may be cited here 
again to iUustrate this general truth. It may be said that ever}- 
system of impUcation that is profitable for the advance or eluci- 
dation of knowledge, implicates a presupposition of belief in the 
sphere in which the relations predicated, whether affirmative or 
negative, find themselves. Of course such a sphere of reference 
may be wider or narrower ; it may be the restricted sphere of a 
concrete situation ; or it may be the entire universe of thinkable 
things, of logical meanings. The former case has its extreme 
illustration in singular predications ; the latter — that of the 
removal of all bounds to the non-B class, save that of reflection 
itself — introduces us to the further consideration of a sort 
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'^negation Jilready spoken of iir its earlier modes, that of Priva- 
tion. 



PrlvkUTa 
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§ ^. Privative Negation ; Will to Believe 

27. The description of the extreme cases of exchision in the 
foregoing section may have recalled to mind the discussion of 
privation given in the treatment of prelogical opposition.' It 
will be recalled that in privation a content is stripped of rela- 
tionships in a way that leaves indeterminate the 
"other" of the privative, "this and not other." 
Instead of the definite exclusion " this and not that," 
it reads *' this and not anything else," tlie force of the privation 
being in the indeterminate range of the " other " or '' anything 
else." 

This, it will now be seen, allows us to assimilate to such 
privation the case just mentioned of pure exclusion when it is 
itself negatived, as m the proposition " A is not non-B." Non-B 
so far as no positive determination of the class is intended, is 
here an indeterminate other to B, and in making the assertion 
we are declaring " A is nothing else than B," or " A is B and B 
only." The meaning then is simply AB, treated privatively. 

This case though actual is not frequent, since, as said above^ 
it represents pure exclusion,^ and that is not the usual motive to 
negation. On the contrary, the motive is usually the 
positive determination of the non-B class, whicli im- 
plicates the exclusion of A from B. It may serve, 
however, to bring to our notice a case of actual privation in 
which a different motive comes forward, and asserts a more or 
less evident influence in the determination. It is the motive 
of selective interest or will-to-be he ve, by which a new phase of 
"semblance " is introduced. The imperative proposition shows 



Tie 
Impor&UTfl 



1 Vol, i. Chap, be- ;$ 4, 6. 

' In import, such a meaning is, but (or its wider sphere of reference, 
the same as that of the universal double negative " no A is not B." and 
this is equivalent to the privative " A is nothing but B." In limitative 
opposition, as opposed to privative, we have, " There are no ' Robins ' in 
America that are not Thrushes, "which is equivalent to "American Robins 
are sothing but Thrushes." This case illustrates well the limitative- 
motive in negation. The statement arises not from interest in thrushes 
but from finding that the American so-called "' Robin " belongs in the not- 
English-Robin class (being a red-breasted thrush). The use of the double- 
negative as cited above (the denial of a limitative in order to reach an 
exclusive meaning) is clear proof of the reaUty of th« limitative. 
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it most plainly, whether in form affirmative or negative ; the 

proposition, " let A tw B and nothing else," Here the " nothing 
else " is privative and indefinite ; the non-B cJass is anything- 
whatever-but-just-B. But it is evident that this does not ari&e 
by an attempt at affirmation of a definite predication ; it arises. 
on the contrary, by a special individuation of A, under the lead 
of a selective interest or purpose ; and the motive to the priva- 
tion is the fulfilment of this interest. 

28. We shall have to recur to this again in the detailed con- 
sideration of the higher semblant or aesthetic consciousness. It 
is one of the extraordinary privileges of such consciousness thai 
it can arrive at a selective inclusion of contents, without definite 
exclusions. But here it is simply our purpose to point out that 
this is not logical negation ; that is, it is not negation resting on 
actual implication of content.* For just in so far as the intent isa 
selected and semblant meaning, it is not yet a judged content ; 
it is rather a schematic content, not yet believed or acknowledged ; 
it is of the nature of proposal, not of implication or elucidation, 
wiu-to. The function of the " will- to-beli eve," so far as it carries 
bsUbto, jjjg meaning forward beyond its actual grounded text 
as assured judgment, is to read-in a preferential intent, a 
personal schema, a proposal. It is not subject-matter of jud|- 
ment until it becomes both common and logical as sustaining 
the relationships of particular and general. The lai^er function 
of this movement in the logical mode, therefore, is the instni- 
n ti not mental one, over and above whatever logical force 
Logioiii. '^^^^ content may have. So long as such meanings 
remain in the phase of personal purpose, will, or intention, they 
are essentially private, unconfirmed, and hypothetical ; but so 
far as tl^is function, just by its r61e as motive to proposal and 
research, leads on to further discovery, its quasi-logical and 
instrumental value is very great. 

The distinction should be made very plain, however, betwi 
the two sorts of personal interest that appear here — interests 
not generally distinguished in the more popular discussions to 
which the will- to- believe doctrine lends itself. Such a predica- 
tion as " let it be thus and so " may be made with the intent h 
discover whether it really is thus and so. It then motives the ad- 
vance of knowledge by the regular methods of discovery 
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' It is the extreme case of " modality " con^dered as that cliarai 
iudftimjnt in which the clement of determinaUan by an ael of f^frsV'al 
i reflected. O 
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proof. But on the other hand, the same sentence may embody 
the intent to have it thus and so wheiher or «o. In this latter rase 
there is the forceof privation — " it shall be nothing else " — which 
is a. personal and forced judgment based on private preference. 
It la lacking in grounds of belief, and expressed in the im- 

***""****- perative mood. It is the former alone, a schematic 
and instrumental affirmation, an experimental meaning, a pro- 
posal entertained tentatively and for purposes of research, that 
is fruitful and logically of value. The latter, on the contrary, is 
an attitude of obstruction, private ownership, dogmatism, and 
prejudice. /( is mil to diny. Its value, as pointed out by its 
exponents, resides in the negative results, the rejection of alter- 
natives, the concentration of purpose, the rousing of activity — 
all on the side of the life of conduct and individual achievement — 
rather than in any contribution it may make to the body of 
reasonable truth.' 

§ 10. Opposition of Singulars 

29. It remains to point out that here, in the privative mode, 
we have the explanation of the mutual exclusion of singulars 
treated of above as " pure exclusion " (see § 7 of this 
chapter). One singular may be denied of another not from 
motives of attempted assertion, or of hmitation, but from the 
mere recognition of the terms as singulars. This involves the 
question as to why in each case the object in question is found 
to be singular. If it be because tlie object is determined in the 
pursuit of a special interest or purpose, then evidently the denial 
to this object of any predicate is due to the movement of priva- 
tion just described. The original individuation is privative, and 
the particular predicate denied is already included in that general 
act of privation. This case, therefore, clearly illustrates privative 
negation, 

If, again, it be the other type of singularity — the singularity 
of essential objective marks — we must, if the motive to exclusion 
is to be discovered, go again back to the ground of the singu- 
larity. This we have seen to be limitation. The individuation 
of a singular object hmits the content thus determined. The 

* Its place appears also in the social and ethical fields, where judg- 
ments of worth are of the " imputed " or '* personal " sort, the content 
itsell being largely personal attitudes. One may mtke " truth '" or 
reality." in the ethical sphere, by taking active part and being strenu- 
ously " in it," by precept, exhortation and example. 
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process is one in which the movement of generalization hib 
to exhaust the object. This is true of each of the singulais 
when brought into connection as subject and predicate. The 
negation, therefore, in this case, is an intent simply to recogniK 
this double limitation. Its assertion in a proposition is largely 
mere emphasis. As a further result, it depends, it is true, mi 
the earlier movement of limitation, but it states the result as 
a relation between the two sin^lar terms. 

The sense in which double singular negation is an exception 
to the view of negation developed above is plain. It goes back 
on the one hand, to privation, so far as it involves imported or 
selective singularity. Essential or objective singularity, on the 
other hand, goes back to the motive of limitation by which the 
singularity was originally established. It does not explicitly 
require an attempted affirmation, because it is not experimental 
or fruitful. It is merely a recognitive and emphatic modfi wi 
assertion of a positive. 

§ n. Acceptance, DENtAL and Rejection 

30. A somewhat different view of negation is held by those 
who identify negation with the rejection of a content, this rejec- 
tion being looked upon as a movement opposed to thai 
of acceptance and acknowledgment. It is held that 
rejection is as fundamental as acceptance ; and that the conse- 
quent act of denial is equally original with affirmation. This, it 
is evident, controverts our view that negation is a movement 
arising through a positive determination hmitative in character. 
It findsexclusion as such to be the fundamental form of negation.' 

Such a position is defective, I think> in its identification of 
negation or denial with rejection ; and it is similarly mistaken in 
itunotroot identifying acceptance with affirmation. The role of 
oi Kftr^'tioii. (ifftymaiion with negation or denial is not the same as 
that of acceptance with refection. Acceptance or rejection is 
an attitude toward a whole of content, whereby its control in 
this sphere or that is recognized and acknowledged : I accept 
mermaids in fiction,! reject them in the world of physical fact. 
Affirmation and denial, on the other hand, are matters of relation 
between items of meaning mthin the whole accepted or refected. I 
affirm or deny that mermaids are green, mthiti the presupposition 
oj the sphere in which my acceptance has established mermaidi. 

^ Cf. the able article by Prof. Ormoad on " The Negative m Logic," 
in the Psychological RevUw, vol. iv.. 1897, P- '3'- 
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, It is an affair of contextuation, of relationship, of linkage of parts 
[within the whole, not one of acknowledginent, control, or belief- 
attitude with reference to ttie whole. 

31. It may be said, however, in reply to this, that I aflfirm 
or deny the control itself, and to deny is to withhold belief ; 
BtjecUcm Li 3-"^ both of these statements are true. But still the 
or ContToL jjjjg Q^ distinction just made is not erased. For with 
reference to the first statement we may say that the presupposi- 
tion of belief as acceptance may itself be made part of the rela- 
tional content, as we have seen. We then predicate the sort of 
existence that our belief has established, and deny a different 
sort. That is, the implication of eifistence comes to be pari of the 
system of rdaiiotis that may be aflirmed or denied. I deny that 
mermaids exist in one sphere because I have accepted them in 
another sphere. 

So also with the other point suggested, namely, that when 
we deny one thing of another we accept or reject the whole mean- 
it u of a ing ^^3* the relation, proposes. This again is true; 
spbtre. but in so doing it is the relation that we accept or 
reject as holding or not in a sphere already accepted. The 
acceptance of the sphere is not what is up for proposal, but the 
afl&rmation or denial of the relation within this sphere- 
In other words, affirmation or denial is always relevant to 
the relation of one thing to another, that is what it is all about ; 
Denial jmof '^ 's always a matter of inclusion, exclusion, predica- 
&«uudii. tion, attachment or detachment, this-ness and other- 
ness, etc., of relatively separable meanings or terras. It is 
therefore the treatment in judgment of a relational subject- 
matter within a sphere or world of acceptance or presupposition. 
To render a rejection in terms of denial or negation is to make the 
sphere of acceptance or rejection itself a term, and to ask whether 
the relation of this meaning to the one affirmed or denied of it 
holds in a still larger whole of implication. 

This has been intimated, indeed, in our earlier discussion of 
■opposition in the prelogical modes. We found relationships of 
A Preiogiwi hmitation. difference, privation, etc.. developing in 
DiBtiBcuoa. various modes of meaning ; even where the self was 
not determined as capable of acknowledging or rejecting 
by an act of judgment. The attitude of dissatisfaction, re- 
bellion, rejection, etc., is very real ; but such an attitude does 
not remove the object as a cognitive construction- It simply 
serves to differentiate it as being what it is. that is, to assign 
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it an appropriate sphere. Now in the logical mode these difler- 
entiations serve as basis for the relationships in the context wliich 
affirmation and negation are to render ; and the rendering is 
always within the control already established and presupposed 
One of the roots of logical negation, therefore, is to be found 
in those early Unes of limitation with differentiation, exclusion 
BooimoUT* ^n<i inclusion, etc., which are developed into relations, 
iB Limitauon. xhese the judgment takes up and renders by affirming 
the inclusions and positive relationships, and denying where th«se 
fail. To do this, it is e\ndent — as is argued in detail above— 
is to recognize that certain combinations fail upon the pcsitive 
establishment of others. The only live issue that would 
" put-it-up " to belief, so to speak, is a positive proposal; 
and the successful issue establishes relations of exclusion and 
denial as well as those of affirmation. 

§ 12. Modes of Quality 

We find, in conclusion, as the result of those detailed dis- 
cussions of which the genetic development of opposition has been 
the principal problem, that the modes of quaUty to be recognized 
are somewhat as follows. 

32. There is, first, the root of all opposition found in the 
Umitation of a cognitive held. This develops positively by the 
(1) Limitt- extension of that field by inclusion with its further 
"™- exclusions by limitation. This process, genetically 

very early, is reinstated in the movement of the logical mode, 
where the development of affirmation is by both inclusion and 
limitation. Inclusion resets the limits, and this limitative rela- 
tion is rendered in a judgment of denial or negation. Gen- 
etically, therefore, the mode of Umitation motives the distinctioii 
of quaUty as affirmative and negative. 

But the limitation may be selective as well as recognitive. 

The content of cognition may be one of privative determination 

— the intentional exclusion of whatever else there is except 

what is then and the-rc selected. There arises then a 

form of opposition quite original in type, known as privative or 

imperative negation. 

Finally, both of these types of negation — the sort of exclusion 
that rests on limitation and the sort that rests on privation— 
are formally appUed to meanings individuated as 
singular. In singularization, a meaning is individu- 
ated, for either reason, as exclusive. In the mutual exclusion of 
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gulars we have the extreme development of opposition. It 
nres the isolation of tenns from their relational setting and 
nr treatment as " single " atoms to be combined and recom- 
led by the characteristic operations of thought. It does not 
esent a new form of negation, however, since its function is 
tirely that of elucidation and emphasis. 
These general conclusions may be shown to the eye in the 
[lowing table, which is designed to be read from left to right 
presenting the genetic progression of opposition as it issues 
logical quality. 



^^^-^^ > Limitation < ^™.^"«° Exclusion 

Se^n ^ ^Negation < p^^^^ion 

(Pnvation) 



Table E. 



Chapter IX 



PROPOSITION: ITS IMPORT AND CHAR.\CTERS 



§ I. Analysis asd Synthesis. Analytic and 
Synthetic Propositions 

1. The two great modes in which the proposition renders Iht 
meanings of terms have been long since distinguished as " analy- 
sis " and "synthesis," the two forms of statement being called 
" analytic " and " synthetic." The distinction has become, iHi 
the one hand, one of the truisms of logic, and, on the other 
TsaiMflUno. hand, one ol the most knotty problems of philosophy. 
**'™- The general distinction turns upon whether the full 
statement in subject and predicate merely analyses the meaning 
already present in the make-up of the subject— as in. " the book 
has a red cover " — or whether it effects the synthesis or joining 
to the subject of a meaning, the predicate, now for the lirst time 
attached to it — as in, " the coal of the anthracite fields is veij 
hard." Tlie distinction would seem to turn upon the inter- 
pretation of the subject term : that is, upon tlie question as to 
whether in judgment there is a function of joining two distinct 
meanings together, or only one of recognizing parts of what is 
already constituted as a single larger meaning. 

2. This question, it will be remembered, we have already 
fully discussed. Our conclusion ' was that the subject-matter of 
judgment — now rendered in a proposition — is the whole meaning 
intended by the statement. Its essential import is the relation 
between the logical subject and predicate, as set forth in the 

proposition. Accordingly, from the point of view of 
this whole meaning, the proposition is in all cases an 
analysis, in the sense that it is impossible to render a relation 
which is not individuated as a single meaning holding the two 
terras in one. On the basis of this truth we reached the " con- 
ceptual " view of predication. 

* See chap, ii, Sg i. 2, 3. 
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Now it is evident that such a view answers very well (or 
analytic propositions. We are safe in saying that my statement 
■■ the book has a red cover " is analytic ; (or had I not already 
seen the book and individuated it as a single meaning, I could not 
have made such a statement about it as a book. But there 
would seem to be a difficulty in so accounting for judgmental 
contents which seem actually to adjust, in a relation, meanings 
before remote from each other and disconnected. " Caesar was 
the conqueror of the Gauls," for example, would seem to be syn- 
thetic ; the feat of Gaul-conquering is apparently added to the 
thought of the man Caesar. 

This difficulty, troublesome as it has always been to the 
theory of knowledge, admits, I think, of ready solution from our 
present point of view, which distinguishes between elucidation 
and proposal, and recogtiizes that while all predication is eluci- 
Anaijai* Is dation, sttU most predication is also in some sense 
CiBcidAttoa, proposal. The analytic aspect of the proposition is, 
even when superficially viewed, that of elucidation. This we 
may set down as requiring no further argument. When 1 say 
" my book is the red one with the ink-blot on the back " 1 am 
elucidating the meaning " my red-ink -marked-book," as it already 
stands in my mind. This is clearly analysis. 

Moreover. I think we may convert the statement and say 
that there is no elucidation that is not of the nature of analysis : 
that nothing can be stated in the elucidation of a meaning except 
what in some sense presents an analysis of that meaning. 

3. But it will be at once asked — have you not made all actual 
judgmental content subject-matter of elucidation ? — and have 

snittiuu la ^"^ "°* ^^''^ ^^^^ ^^^ imphcation. indeed all predi- 
cation, is of the nature of elucidation ? To which we 
must reply^we have. How then, it is asked, can you identify 
elucidation with analysis without shutting out synthesis alto- 
gether ?— ndo you mean to say that there are no synthetic judg- 
ments ? 

Yes, this is what I do mean to say, in the sense that there are 
no judgments that are synthetic only. The general ground of 
this assertion — apart from particular grounds on which we will 
neyerioiuMi pfocecd to justify it — is this : it is impossible to state", 
Alons. predicate, " propositionize," or otherwise express 

p/hai is not conceived, and the expression of what is conceived is 
0/ necessity analytic 0/ thai conception. 

How then are we to construe those statements that do not ex- 
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press old implication, but on the contrary embody new information 
— matter not yet grasped as conceptual and relational meatiing? 
Calling such statements synthetic we may divide them as follows: 
(i) Synthetic meanings, of the nature of proposal. 

(2) Judgments with synthetic intent, or proposal force, over 
and above their established subject-matter. 

(3) Propositions synthetic in form, but problematical in force, 
{4) A mass of what may be called " mixed synthetic mter- 

coiirse" — all that body of information, predication, elucidatioa 
ad hoc, proof, discussion, etc, the motive of which is the 
development of knowledge for somebody or other. 

4. Besides these meanings, all of which embody elements of 
proposal, we have left over only (a) analytic judgments which 
explicitly express their whole conceptual intent, including the 
ground upon which the elucidation proceeds, and {b) analytic 
Proposal judgments which rest upon presuppositions not thus 
I* p«Mjit. fully expressed, but still intended. If we cared to use 
terms which invite one of the current genetic fallacies pointed out 
above, we should say of these latter that they involve *' implicit 
implications." corresponding to the explicit grounds of impli- 
cation given in the judgments first mentioned. Evidently both 
of these classes are admittedly analytic ; we will find howevet 
that these also do not finally free themselves from elements of 
proposal. 

5. We may now proceed to cite cases under the four heads 
given above a.nd show that they are synthetic only so far as they 
intend further proposal over and above the established analytic content. 

(I) Synthetic judgments so-called are often synthetic meanings 
of the nature of proposal. This covers all propositions not fully 
accepted, but " suggested " for acceptance. Such meanings are 
those pointed out as instrumental throughout all the develop- 
ment of knowledge ; as the schematic rendering of a content, 
Qt*ot of they are prelogical or pre-judg mental. In the mode of 
XTDtiwiu judgment, it is, as we have seen, the incubating stage 
of elements of general meaning. It is synthetic just in that it 
adds meaning or intent beyond the content present in the schema. 
It is an intent of selective semblance, hypothesis, future fulfil- 
ment — something that the mode in which it occurs finds instru- 
mental to the further handling of its situations.* It is one of 

* What I call, all through the course of mental development. ■' sche- 
matism." See the " lotToduction " to thi» volume, and abo chap. x. 
(g 4f. of vol. 1. 
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our chief positions that such accretions to meaning are not yet 
fully logical, for they are not capable of that retrospective reading 
^vhich the genera! and universal characters attaching to par- 
ticular cases allow. Inasmuch as the act of judgment requires 
the distribution of the elements of a meaning in the relation of 
general and particular, with the acknowledgment of what is so 
constituted, the aspect of meaning still in the stage of proposal 
or hypothesis is not yet judged. However expressed, tlie meaning 
is modified by a "may be" or a "suppose.'" This, it is clear, rules 
out many of the quasi-judgments called synthetic ; they are not 
judgments at all. While synthetic as meanings, they are still not 
subject-matter of judgment. They are judgments only when 
they assent to actually accepted subject-matter, which may be 
restated in terms of analysis. 

(2) This state of things extends into thf logical mode ; there are 
meanings quite logical in content and form, which have, besides, 
a further intent to suggest or assume something beyond the 
accepted content. Of such a character are the propositions 
Proponj given in an earlier place to illustrate disjunctive and 
^**^ contingent meanings in all their variety. A disjunc- 

tive judgment, particular or general, is always logical in respect to 
the fact that it asserts the entire disjunctive meaning ; but it is 
schematic, intending a proposal, in reference to the final solution 
of the alternation suggested. Looking at the entire meaning in 
this way, we find that the body of logical implication involved is 
analytical ; while what is synthetic is the element of proposal 
which still remains problematical. 

For example. " coins are gold, or silver, or brass " analyses 
the meaning " coin " ; but its element of synthesis is the suggested 
determination of the nature of the single coin. This is proble- 
matical, not yet rendered in the judgment itself. So also the 
proposition " these articles are coins or counters," gives an 
analysis of the whole meaning, but suggests the stated solu- 
tions as both possible. A similar interpretation may be given 
to many other propositions ; there is a body of implication 
liable to lucidation by analysis,^ together with a proposal of 
further synthesis. 

So with the contingent, It is a meaning whose relational con- 
tent is established, and it is the motive of the judgment to assert 

* It is shown bellow, in the discussion of reasoning, that the analytic 
coateat may be used as a premise, either catcgoiical or hypothetical, for 
the further advance. 
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this analytically; but the control, the grounding of the entire 
meaning, is left problematical and schematic. Here again the 
matter that is judged is analytical, the part that is synthetic is 
not judged as elucidation, but set up as proposal. 

For example, "if A, then B," asserts analytically the de- 
pendence of B upon A in the entire meaning AB; but it does 
not assert that th<; meaning so made up, the meaning AB, is 
actually realized or accepted as existing anywhere : that is, that 
there is a synthesis of the terms A and B except as a proposal 
made in thought. 

(3) There are cases of propositions dearly and undoubtedly 
synthetic in form> and also clearly assertive, but which however, 
on closer inspection, reveal a problematical intent. The things 
to be proved— the "postulates" of mathematics, the "assump- 
tions " of science, the " hypotheses " of research — are all expressed 
in the categorical form of statement, although, both in motive and 
in actual intent, they suggest a synthesis rather than assert it. 
The utility of this becomes evident when we remember that the 
resources ol expression are not confined to explicit statement, 
but include the auxihary modes of gesture, intonation, punctua- 
tion, vocal emphasis, etc., by which the modifying doubt or 
assumption is imparted to the form of words. 

(4) In intercourse as we find it, all these motives are found 
mixed and unsorted — a very riot of beliefs and questionings. 
And the only guide to interpretation at all fruitful is found in 
the truism put at the head of this paragraph — no one can express 
what he has not conceived. He may conceive it in either of two 
ways and for either of two purposes — either for and as elucidation 
and belief, or for and as proposal and question. If he has con- 
ceived it, then no matter how he puts it, as. believed or as proposed 
for belief, it is analytical of his conception. In this he is the 
" speaker " of our earlier account of the situation in all intercourse. 
On the other hand, if he be the " hearer." and the thing come to 
him from another for his acceptance, or for his investigation, still 
he must understand it, put it together, schematize it in a whole 
meaning : and this meaning is then the subject-matter of what- 
ever judgment he makes. He now finds it possible to judge, 
predicate, acknowledge, only the relationships within the entire 
intent of the construction. To say that he has judged one thing 
true of another is to say that he has conceived and accepted tJie 
entire meaning which the assertion or denial sets up. The con- 
ceptual make-up of the meaning is, therefore, the genetic and 
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lexical presupposition of the judgment. And the explicit rela- 
tional statement renders in more formal terms the meaning 
already embedded in the whole. 

6. \Vhatever, therefore, is really still in the sphere of synthesis 
belongs to that side of the proposition which is assumptive and 
hypothetical, not to that side which accepts a sphere of existence. 
The issue in judgment, giving the propositions called synthetic, 
is the acknowledgment of the growth of the concept to any stage 
fnrttw of accomphshed relation. In other words— coming 
jadgmmt (-lose to the actual movement^the proposal, which is 
synthetic, motives the redistribution of elements whose issue is a 
new stage of conception. The judgment is the belief side, the 
rae'diate control, wherein this new distribution is held up objec- 
tively and analytically. 

In short, we come here yet again to the distinction that 
will not down, the distinction between the processes of explora- 
tion, trial-and-error, proposal, by which syntheses are suggested 
and tested ; and those of belief, predication, implication, elucida- 
tion, by which the accepted syntheses arc exploited. This 
latter is retrospective, analysing, ratifying, acknowledging, 
JttdKHMiii finding theoretically true. It proceeds upon the other. 
MB«iwi, ti^f. synthesizing, e.sperimenting, proving. And it is 
only confirmatory of this distinction to find here also that belief 
deals with presuppositions and established references, while 
proposal deals with novelties and syntheses. 

7. We see. therefore, that of the entire judgmental intent, the 
two aspects called above elucidation and proposal are always 
to be distinguished ; and that while the matter of elucidation, the 
content proper, presented as acknowledged and believed, is 

analytic, the proposal, the intent set up for further 
confirmation and acceptance by either of the parties 
to the intercourse, is svnthetic. It is then a fair conclusion to 
draw, when we recognize the presence of the matter of elucidation 
as such, that all -judgment is analytic. 

8. But the great problem of predication, considered as a dual 
and relational meaning, again forces itself upon us ; and we recall 
the terms of our former solution of it. We found ourselves obliged 
to recognize the movement, within the context of thought, 

whereby relationships ure established and developed. 

The instrumental aspect of thinking is that of proposal, 
experimentation, assimilation of meanings to one another and 
to the whole context of experience. The " selective thinking " 
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is as real as the acknowledging or recognitive thinking. If it 
be true— as we have claimed — that there is no judgment or 
predication that entirely faik of the proposal force, no meaning 
strictly of the type " elucidation-elucidation." then our anal>'sisof 
the cases given above not only shows, as we have said, that ill 
judgment is analytic, but also that all judgment is synthetic. 
From the point of view of the relations in the entire content of 
the predication— the whole subject-matter of thought— the 
itb judgment is analytic ; but from the point of viev.- ol 

■jmUiBiu. tiie manipulation of relatively detached and fomed 
terms or class meanings, the judgment is as clearly synthetic. 
We feel, therefore, here the need we have fell before of drang 
justice to both these aspects of the developing movement d 
predication. 

g. The great inclusive distinction that points the way is agab 
that which we have found between acknowledgment as control 
function and predication as content or relation function. It has 
just served us in making out the larger meaning of the aspects of 
jjudement known as quantitv and quality. It appears 
Control and agam below m our mterpretation of the existence 
ooEtent reference of propositions, as has already been intimated 
above in the discussion of the existence force of quantity. It is 
the fundamental distinction between the function of acceptance, 
acknowledgment, belief, terminating upon a content as such — 
the reference of such a content to its appropriate control — and the 
development within that content itself of the enlarged context of 
predicated and implicated meanings. The former is synthetic, 
the latter analytic. 

As soon as we apply this distinction with any pretence of 
thoroughness, we find that the distinction of analysis or syn- 
thesis is one of point of view. As acknowledged contents, 
assertions, wholes of conceived and established meaning upon 
which behef is fixed, all judgment is in its nature analytic. Of 
AiudyBii this aspect it is true that we can assert only what we 
oi conttnt, ]iave already conceived. Of course we cannot ack- 
nowledge or believe beyond what we apprehend. So e'ver^* 
judgment, in so far as it is a vital belief — either asserting 
or presupposing existence — is of necessity the bringing out for 
predication or imphcation of relationships present in the whole 
thus accepted. 

This is the point of view of logical quality. Quality is par 
excellence relational. It deals ivith the linkages of meanings, all 
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on the level of objects of thought : the relation-wi&e reading 
A— *y rt. !■ showTi in thediagraingivenabove.' Thoughts, logical 
teQaalit7. meanings, float like cakes of ice, and bump together, 
stick one to another, repel and exclude each other, all on the one 
mo\-ing suriace, regardless of conditions of depth, which are the 
presuppositions of another dimension at right angles to their side- 
wise movement. All the patterns that they fonn are logical, 
rendered as afiirmations. limitations, negations, exclusions, 
privations. 

But all the while there is present al&o the other dimension, 
the in-and-out. subject -object, behef-acceptance. judgment-atti- 
tude meaning sustaining and controlling the whole. This is the 
existential or quantitative aspect of propositions. As we have 
seen above, all quantified judgments have the existential reference. 
" To say ' how many ' is to presuppose ' some.' " The movement 
of quantity is itself just the explicit reference of the meaning as a 
whole to its control or existence s.phere, regardless of the further 
statement of, or intent to develop, the relational content of the 
predicated system. 

10. The burden of our story is the emphasis on this latter 
aspect, on the tracing ol genetic progressions, on develop- 
ment, growth, expansion of the system of established thoughts : 
the selective aspect of thinking. All this is proposal, assump- 
tion, treatment-as-if believed — but without exphcit reference to 
arntfasBiB that assumption or actual statement of it. It is always 
«tCAiLtfaL present ; intercourse proceeding by any real genetic 
movement is impossible without it. Here is the intent of judg- 
mental meaning to project its proposals, to make its enlarged 
suggestions, to build up its semblant hypotheses, to reason out 
its quasi-logical systems of implications.* All this is a matter 
of synthesis : and in this aspect all judgment is synthetic. 

It becomes then a question of actual intent : of quantity 
or existential reference, of assumption, of synthesis, on the one 
hand, and of relation and analysis, on the other hand. I 
accept or reject Mis or thai, as a whole, a synthetic meaning pro- 
posed for ray beUef in a sphere of existence or fulfilment ; but I 
affirm or deny this or that, as a relation of analysis, be tlie sphere 
that our intercourse presupposes what it may. 

11, We thus reach, I think, both a further application, and 
also an important confirmation, of our fundamental recognition 

^ See Fig. lo in chap. viii. §^ 2 sect. 3. 

' On the synthetic force ol Inference, see chap. xii. j 3. 
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of the double reference of all judgment : its control reference and 
its relation reference ; its subject-object dualism aad its indi- 
viduation of meaning in a related context. The consideration oi 
the two great problems of logical interpretation, the problems oi 
quantity and quality, ha5 driven us back to this distinction ' ; 
and now we are able to correlate them in a further interpretation 
tliat seems to explain the logical distinction between analysis and 
synthesis. The matter of prime moment, as all our discussions 
of prelogical and also of quasi-logical meaning taught us, is after 
all, the question haw lite aUUude felt as inner control crystaliizcs into 
a self, believing and judging a whole synthetic meaning, and how ike 
objective conient.ihe what,, takes form in a system oj related contenh. 

This is the vital genetic movement. It is the synergy 
minor dispositions and interests which constitute the self 
subject. For this self the thought is synthetic, the achievement 
selective, the truth novel. But as to the relational whole, spread 
out as a detailed context, that is an analytic display of the entire 
meaning grasped by the synergy of the self-moveraent. ^H 

12. We may also note here another correlation that breal^^ 
in upon us quite unexpectedly. We may ask the purely 
"synthetic" theorist^ how a negative judgment is possible. From 
a purely synthetic logical point of view this question admits ^^ 
only one answer: a negative judgment is impossible, it is mea^H 
ingless. For how can a denial as between two things be a " 
Kecation Synthesis of them ? — or how can a synthesis deny one of 
dvniM its own terms ? From the point di xiew of logical 

'" quality this is unanswerable. But if we take the quan- 

titative or existential point of \'iew. we find that it is just the 
movement of synthesis that motives the deniaL A suggested 
atlirmation that runs " up against " a snag in the shape of a real 
growth in meaning, a positive condition of fact^tliis issues in 
rejection of the whole attempted synthetic meaning. To reject 
SP belief-wise is to deny P of 5 relation-wise. A proposal doesn't 
work. What is impossible when construed in terms uf conteni 

1 We ahall find also that the interprctatior of the other promiii' 
characters of propositions, "Relation" and '"Modality." turns -a 
this distinction ; see ^j 5 of this chapter. 

' A purely synthetic theorist would, I suppose, be hard to fiad, 
yet such a posilion is that of the formal logic of term-meitiiiigs: t 
quite separate terms are brought together in a proposition, and a third is 
addedand so united to the jtrsl through the syllogism. Sec a typical pre- 
sentation of this view, in Dr. Lad(3 Franklin's article, " Proposition," in 
the writer's Diet, af Phihsojfhy. ~ 
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is after all very real in terras of belief. The resulting negation, 
while synthetic as to th« proposed whole which is now rejected, 
is analytic as to the relationships of the proposed but rejected 
u'hole.^ That is, as proposed the meaning is synthetic, but not 
negative ; as rejected it is negative, but analytic. 

1 submit that this general relation is true of any negative pro- 
position whatever. If it is a case of exclusively quantitative, 
that is to say e-vistential, import and is plainly synthetic, it still 
establishes a meaning capable of being rendered in an anal3i:ic 
proposition of denial. " Some men are black " imphes existence ; it 
quantifies and limits the term " men," and so suggests cases that 
are not black but some other colour, say white. The analytic 
negation " some men are not white " is a negative rendering of 
the quantitative synthetic proposition *' some men are black." 
That is, the positive synthetic growth is always on the side of the 
afSrmative or " propKJsal" reference. 

The other extreme meaning for our interpretation, a purely 
analytic and qualitative one, such as *' the face includes eyes, 
nose, and mouth " cannot be denied without resort to a pro- 
posed existential reference by which a positive and synthetic 
import of meaning is secured. 

When indeed we asked, in a broad way, how a negative meaning 
was possible, the reply was, by the rejection of a proposed .5ynthesis. 

I I have pointed out in another place [Hatidbock oj Psychology, Sfnses 
and InletUa. 1st Edition, p. 2Q3), that from the point 0/ view of strict 
logical exclusion, tliere could be no such thing as a negative analytic 
proposition ; fui nothing could be analysed out of a concept, to be used as 
predicate in a. statement of what is not in the concept. But from the 
f^'cbologicail point of view of denial, as issuing from the positive growth 
of a concept, either by increase ot decrease of marks, in a positive way, a. 
negative statement may render an analytic judgment. The passage 
referred tg is as follows : " A negative analytic judgment in lo^ic is impos- 
sible, simply from the fact that that which is denied of the subject cannot 
result from an analysis o£ it j thus the proposition ' birds are not parts of 
trees ' cannot be called analytic. Yet the negative analytic judgment is 
possible when looked at from the side ol the psychological movement. 
It is by the analysis of our judgments that the accidental is discovered 
and rejected by negation. For example, the child first observes trees 
with birds, and it is only after he has seen trees without birds, that he can 
rectiiy liis notion tree by depriving it of the birds. In liiia case, the very 
origin of the negation is found in the necessity of nn analysis and recti- 
fication of the notion tree. The rejection of a synthesis covers all negative 
judgments in logic." This is true even when, as in the case given above, 
the proposition expresses the result of an analysis. It is thereiectiooof a 
proposed synthesis which was perh&ps formerly accepted. 
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" American statesmen are not corrupt "" rejects the proposal that 
attaches corruptness to American statesmen. But why is the 
synthesis rejected ? As the result of an analysis of the concep- 
tual Of relational meaning "American statesmen." The pro- 
posed synthetic whole, whether accepted or rejected, is then ren- 
dered analytically as a relational content. 

13. In brief, therefore, we may say that every proposition 
is analytic, inasmuch as it embodies a larger meaning toward the 
relationships of which the knower has taken up an attitude oi 
AUpropeBi acceptance or rejection. Thewhole meaning, analysed 
uoM in(o t),e terras of the relation set up, is what the predi- 
cation means and intends. 

Equally also, every proposition is synthetic, inasmuch as it 
is the affirmation or denial of a whole meaning whose parts are 
united in a chEiracteristic relation. As constituting a new 
whole of related parts the syntliesis is real ; as settiflg 
*" ** forth the related whole that the belief attitude accepts 

or rejects the analysis is equally real. The entire function, of 
which these are aspects, is judgment. 

Here then we have a confirmation of the view of judgment 
worked out above. It is a movement which by a redistribution 
of contents relates objective meanings in a context of reflection 
(synthesis) and also segregates the subject or control over 
against the entire context of reflection which is set forth in a 
system of related details (analysis),' 

14. The actual processes of analysis and synthreis have 
already been described. They are continuous with the processes 
of "accretion" and "erosion" of the prelogical modes.' A 
meaning already entertained is simply put to use, erected for the 
treatment of experience as it comes. The larger wholes of 
ProcflBBBBof habitual schematization and habit are fitted upon the 
AB&jysiaami ncw events as they occur in practical life, with varying 

yntnegiB. (jggrees of success. The crude meaning "man," for 
example, is revised and toned down, loses irrelevant marks, findis 
its salient features brought out — all this is analysis. It is ren- 
dered in judgments and propositions in which the new items of 
meaning thus secured are held apart from or within the whole 
constituted in thought. On the other hand, accretions come by 
information, experiment, all sorts of proposal and hypothesis; 

' Diagrams iUustrating this movement are giv^n in vol. i. cliap. xi. 
sect 15 (figs. 1. 3). 

" See chap. vii. jg 2 tf. 
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active accommodation processes embody Uie issue of practice. 
Meanings before isolated are thrown together and fitted into a 
larger whole of assimilation and implication. All this is sj-nthesis. 
It goes on by a ferment of change in the body of knowled|;e 
itself, ft is the growth o( the " ice-field " both in extent and in 
configaration, And both, analysis nnd synthesis, are actual all 
the while, The body of knowledge yields the richer analysis, 
the larger system of implication, as the synthetic processes are 
effective and accommodati\'e in the rounding out of the mass of 
contents, The two are obverse sides of the one great movement 
of selective thinking, continuing as it does the processes that 
motive generalization and abstraction. And we are to see that 
the same dual motive issues further in the great modes of reason- 
ing known as Induction and Deduction. 

§ 2. The Existenxe Import^ of Pboposihoxs 

15. It is by a further explanation along the line of our prin- 
cipal interest that we are now led to the consideration of another 
of the debated points of logical theory— the question of the sort 
of existence or lack of existence intended by this or that proposi- 
tion. It may be a good way to get at the matter to connect It 
with what we have just been discussing — the acceptance or 
«u EiiBt»iu»reiection of meanings by an act of judgment, when the 
"■""•'"•■ existence import is explicitly asserted ; and from this 
to approach those more obscure cases in which it is more open to 
question. This will lead us from the " existential " judgment as 
such to the judgment that seems to have no existence reference 
attaching to it. There are such extreme cases ; judgments that 
seem indifferent as to the existence of their subject matter. 

16, As to the existential judgment, we ha\"e seen that the 
reference to existence may he made either as a presupposition 
_. Or as a predication. The act of judgment that estab- 
MPMsup- lishes a content for thought always acknowledges the 

control in a specific sphere of existence. This is, in- 
deed, just what we have found existence to mean — the specific 
sphere in which control and conversion may be found. To 
accept an object as physical means to believe it one that may 

* The word ■ import " used logically is fairly equivaleat to the terra 
" intent " as wc use it for meaning generally ; import is the intent of logicai 
meaning, connoting over and above the exact relation of terms used as 
subject-ma.ttcr, the additional 6Ug|;estion, assumption, remote r^f^rence, 
presupposition, etc.. that are imported into the bare statement. 
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be converted into the co-efficients that sense-perception gives. 
So also in other spheres. Now where this remahis simplv a 
reference not actually asserted, it is what we call a " pre- 
Exiatanceai Supposition" of belief. But this intent to acknow- 
pr«iiicat.«. ledge existence may itself be made subject-matter of 
predication ; in this case, we have the existential proposition. 
This is, so far, plain sailing. The existential judgment is one ol 
affirmation or denial of tlie sphere of control already presuppo^ 
in the acceptance of the sabject-matter. 

When, however, existence is not thus explicitly affirmed or 
denied, we have to ask in what sense it is still presupposed by 
the various propositional forms. Going through the different 
sorts of judgment, we should find in connection with their 
respective form and contents, indications as to what sort of 
presuppositions of existence they severally intend. 

ly. Our first great indication is afforded by tlie ground of 
the distinction between logical " quantity " and " quality." as 
it shows itself in the two attitudes of acceptance and affirma- 
tion. The quantitative aspect of a judgment is the acceptance 
aspect, its belief-wise aspect. The quahtalive aspect is its 
affirmation, its relation-wise aspect. The relation between 
acceptance and afBrmation may be put thus : to affirm one thing 
of another is to accept the whole meaning that the 
affirmed relation sets up. This is in turn to presuppose 
a sphere in which this whole meaning^the entire 
related content — has the characteristic control that justifies the 
affirmation. 

We may accordingly say that all quantified affirmative 
propositions presuppose existence whatever the quantity be — ^a 
conclusion anticipated above in the discussion of quantitv (chap, 
iv. § 6). 

Again, considering rejection and denial in the same way, we 
find that to deny a thing or meaning is to reject it frotn a control — 
not to reject the control. The control of the subject-matter is 
AiBowhon presupposed, and the predicate term is denied because 
MaKauve. ^]-,p relation does not hold in (his control. Tht exist- 
ence sphere of belief is the same, whether the content be 
affirmed or denied. This is exactly the same result as that 
reached in the case of the affirmation : there ii the acceptance 
of a control. The affirmation is the acceptance of the sphere in 
which the predicated relation holds ; the denial is the rejection 
from the accepted, sphere of the proposed or suggested rela- 
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tion. Both presuppose in the same sense, the acceptance of a 
sphere of control or existence,' So far as denial means rejection, 
it is simply the rejection of the suggested content from the 
sphere in which its proposal would place it. This presupposes 
toe acceptance of the sphere ; otherwise the denial would be 
meaningless. 

This leads to our first general position, namely, that affirma- 
tion and denial stand on the same basis in their reference to a 
sphere of existence ; both alike make reference to it.^ Denial 
rejects a relational content from the sphere ; affirmation accepts 
it in the same sphere. 

18. But it may be said, does not the denial of a relation reject 

any sphere in which it might hold ? I at once answer, no. The 

denial is always made with reference to the positive determination 

of the subject-matter ; the control sphere of the content meaning 

is always presupposed. When, for example, I deny that " angels 

p^jjj^y marry," I do so for and within the sphere which the 

*c«ptH,nee conception of aneels presupposes or sueeests — that 

ofExmeuca. , *1. , P ^ , ,. ■ r , -r, ^ 

of mythology, eschatology, or rehgtous legend. But 

I may stiU say that " m reaJity," in the " Kingdom of Heaven," 
in dreams, anywhere else than just in the one connection pre- 
supposed, they may marry. To deny that avarice is in the long 
ran economical, is not to assert that it may not be economical 
in some other moral and economic order than that of our present 
practical hfe. " John has no hair " does not forbid my imagining, 

'It follows from this thai "disbelief " is a form of bcLef— bclicE in a 
sphere with reference to which the proposed content is not accepted- 
There is no assertion of " un-reality " in general ; it is always a specific 
non-existence that is asserted. "The opposite of belief is doubt. . . . 
Disbelief is equivalent to belief in something which negatives that which is 
disbelieved " (The writer's Handbook of Psychology. Feeling and Will. p. 

* This dispose^ equally <>i (wo wide-spread logical views; one that 
particular quantity implicates existence while universal does not (dis- 
cussed above, chap. iv. § 6). and the other that affirmation implicates 
existence while denial does not. I use th« word " implicate " rather 
than " imply," since to imply existence would be to invoUve an affirtna- 
tioe existence meaning, while to " imphcate " existence would only involve- 
a reference to existence — toaspbereof control — of any sort — whether affirma- 
tive or negative. For example, in the question " are there black swans ? " 
«3(istem;e is implicated, bvt whether it is to be implied is what is in question. 
To aay that the negative does not ■' imply " existence — in the narrower 
sense of afiirmative implication of existence — is simply to state that it is- 
ni^ativ* — which " goes without saying." 
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dreaming, joking, hoping John into a condition of greater hairi- 
ness- I do not reject a sphere in which John may be a perfect 
E&au. In denial, in short, as was said abo\-e, the essential 
presupposition is positive not negative ; its negative force comes 
through limitation, not through direct exclusion. Here we have 
a further consequence of that point of view, 

ig. We have now greatly simplified the question. We haw 
now to ask — is there any judgment, any proposition. 
man ELM- ihat does not have, as part of its import or intent, tlie 
maaii presupposition of some sort of existence ? Or put 
negatively, can a proposition be made, and not be meaningless, 
which does not accept a sphere of control in which its related 
content holds and may be found, or in which it is asserted not 
to hold and not to be found ? 

Here again we may abbreviate discussion by recalling oui 
earlier results. In arranging judgments with reference to their 
embodiment of belief, we found that there are no effecti\t 
judgments that do not refer the content mediated by reflection 
, . to some original control. When this remote or 

direct control was found lacking then that calkrf 
" mediate," the control of reflection itself, is invoked to take its 
place. Reflection has its own co-efficients, its own existence 
force, as a reahn of positive realization. The inner world of 
thinking is a sphere of actual existence. To speak of ft 
thing's being valid in the organization and control of the Ufeof 
reflective thought is to give it a very definite sort of existence 
reference.* 

But we found also a still further case. We found it necessary 

to recognize the sphere of the merely psychic as a region of the 

disorganized, fugitive, unreal. The psychic as merely fanciful is 

oniytha *^^ region of the uncontrolled, the fatuous, the weird 

UBcontrouedand invalid. Its character is such iust in that it 
If luamj - 

escapes not only the presupposition of immediate or 
direct control, but also that of the mediating processes of reflection. 
The images of mere fancy, the fugitive dreams of sleep or walnog 
life, are lawless ; they mean nothing but just their detached and 
naked psychic presence. 

20. Here then are three possible cases. It is only of the second 
of them — normal judgment, that is not explicitly existential — 

> La.ter on (cbap, xiii. §§ 2, 4] it is stiown how the body oi thought 
detaches itself as a coasistent and self-contained system oi truth, pre- 
supposing, however, the " mediate " control reference. 
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that the question of existence import can arise at all. Of the 
third, the fugitive content, we may say that it can have existence 
meaning only as it is reduced to the second : that is, only as its 
images are made content of judgment and so assigned to the 
sphere of the inner life as one of positive control. In this 
itauy be ^^'^-V Ihev may acquire a definite existence reference. 
iB«ii«wa. Your dream is a thing, a something — even when you 
pronounce it a fugitive thing or something, an unreality — when 
you refer it to the general flow and make up of your inner life- 
You express its meaning when you say that it does not make good 
in the life of ihmtght ; but you then presuppose the life 0/ thought. 
Even the denial of its validity is the assertion of the control 
sphere of reflection. 

But as clear as it is that existence beyond the merely 
psychic IS not intended of the fugitive — so clear is it intended of 
what is in any way remotely controlled. Though mediated by 
thought, the original control is presupposed, no matter what the 
mode of predication. 

21. There remains then only the question as to whether there 
Tbenwni? is any sort of reflective or judged content that has no 
^^^^^^ further control than that given in its own constitution 
as reflection. Or put differently — does all reflective content 
have to come through an eiirher control which in turn is medi- 
ated in judgment ? — or, is there logical process of such a for- 
mal sort that it has no specific content whose control requires 
reference to existence ? 

Clearly to ask this question is to answer it negatively ; it is 
plain that reflection cannot get along without the control that be- 
longs to it. For reflection is itself one of the sorts oi 
control mediated by each act of judgment. The con- 
tent of any act of reflection presupposes the subject -object 
relation as a specific mode of control. And whatever aspect of 
meaning the particular proposition taken for examination may 
bring forward— abstraction, generalization, singularization, affir- 
mation, negation — still the sphere in which such a mode of pre- 
dication is constituted is there as part of the intent or import of 
the proposition. 

23. We reach then a second general point, namely, that all 
EflatencB ProposilioHS have an existential reference, understanding 
■p&ere \^y " existence " any of the spheres of realization in 

which the whole meaning or intent may be accepted, ques- 
tioned, or denied. 
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This apjsears indeed negatively from the attempt to deny 
such a reference or presupposition. To deny existence is. alwaj-s 
to assert belief in the non-existence of the postulated meaning in 
ortuenon- a specific sphere. But this requires the presupposi- 
•xistent. (JQ^ ^f i^g sphere from which the postulated content 
is excluded, as we have already seen. 

In what sense then can we say that a content does not exist ? 
To this we may reply in the terms of popular usage. 

(i) When we say a thing does not exist, we generally mean 
that it exists only in the thought of the thinker ; that is, that it 
has no further impUcation of control than that of the judging 
function itself in which it occurs. 

(2) We may mean that it is put forward schematically, a$ a 
proposal for determination ; and that its existence is still a matter 
to be determined, // has not yet been found to exist. 

The latter is the more fruitful case for our further theory, 
and receives full discussion in the next chapter. Most 
oiiDBPro of our judgments — those having contingent and dis- 
Wflinaticai. junctive intent of all kinds — still await confirmation 
througli processes of further control. We find that judgment, 
viewed with reference to the ideal of final and complete confirma- 
tion, never lacks such experimental intent. And while of 
such meanings we may say that they may or might exist, heie 
or there, consistently with the presupposition of normal re- 
flection, still theif further adoption and ratification, as holding in 
some further sphere, remams to be decided. Here there is intro' 
duced a line of considerations pertinent to the question of the 
tests of diiTerent modes of acceptance, to which we must return. 

23. The conclusion of our study so far, however, is that apart 
from the fugitive vagary, the uncontrolled image, the typically 
"umeal," all judgments equally, whether affirmative 
or negative, intend existence of some sort. To deny 
external existence is still to presuppose it as a sphere, and also 
to presuppose internal organization in a context of reflection, 
which is also a mode of actual existence.* 
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' It is a corollary of this argument that the " coaiinonness " of judgment 
implicates existence : for to be common b to presuppose other mindG, aOd 
the sphere of existence of the other minds is but an enlargement of ihc 
circle of reflective process. Anotlier point is that the commonness of judg- 
ment extends not merely to common function, but to " appropriate " 
and synnomic content as well. So that a judged content implicates a 
sphcTe of existence that is open to common inspection and con£rmation. 
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5 3. The Forms of the Simple Proposition 

34. Coming now to consider the specific forms that predica- 
tions take on in the proposition, we are greatly aided by the dis- 
cussions already presented above. The modes of judgmental mean- 
ing have been distinguished ^ ; and we should expect to find pro- 
positions expressing these types of meaning in characteristic form. 
These modes were, it will be remembered, " assertorial " on the 
one hand, and "problematical," inalargesense^onthe other hand. 
Understanding by the assertorial a mode of accepted meaning em- 
TbavBriouB bodied in an assertion relatively free from question, we 
^^^^^Ujjj need not now distinguish such statements with respect 
PropoBitioM to quality, that is as affirmative or negative. The same 
is to be said also of problematical meanings and statements ; they 
may express a problematical meaning either affirmatively or 
negatively. So we have on our hands two great types of pro- 
positions ; those which embody a determinate and accepted 
meaning — determinate in content and accepted in judgment — 
and those which embody a meaning relatively indefinite in one 
or other of these aspects, being either indeterminate as to content 
or sub judice as to acceptance. The hrst class, the assertorial 
meanings, we find rendered in " categorical " propositions. The 
second class offers two alternatives, as has been already indicated : 
either the content is determinate within an indefinite control and 
belief — giving a "contingent" meaning, embodied in a "con- 
ditional" proposition — or this content is indeterminate within 
a definite control and beUef — giving an alternative meaning 
embodied in a disjunctive proposition. 

This it will be remembered is in outline the set of distinctions 
brought out above. What is here added is simply the naming 
of the propositions in which these modes of meaning are respec- 
tively rendered. Putting them in a table, we have — 



Table F. 



Meanings. 
1 .^Assertorial. 
2 . — Problemat ical . 

A. Contingent. 

B. Aller native. 



Pr&posilions. 
1. — Categorical. 
2. — E'roblcmatical. 

A. Conditional. 

B. Disjunctive. 



2$. An interesting further problem is at once suggested, both 
by the tenor of our present investigation, and also by the emphasis 

' See cbap. ii. 
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given it in current discussion — the problem ol the comparative 
force of these several forms. There are many discussions 
WhiohlaPim- written froma logicaJpoint of view, inquiring which of 
dunanui? ^^g^g fomis is the fundamental, the Ur-modus. so to 
speak. The problem, quite apart from its popularity, lies 
directly in our way, since it is by a genetic or longitudinaJ investi- 
gation that our inquiry proceeds, and the comparative moti\*es 
and functions of the several types of proposition should t>e dear 
to us if our earlier results have been full and correct. 

26. We have, indeed, certain data at hand for the answer to 
the question. The conditions of the rise of logical meaning are 
A matter or those of judgment, which is the coming of belief and 
Bouer. assertion. There must be a certain categorical force 
in any proposition wkalevet that embodies judgment ; there 
must be an acknowledgment of something. 

But it is equally plain that such a judgment may be an ac- 
knowledgment of a whole of very indeterminate or problematical 
details, or of details of a very indefinite or problematical whole ; and 
further the acknowledgment may be of a detailed whole along 
with observation or question as to the sphere of control in which 
the acceptance holds good. 

That is, assuming the amount and sort of deteiminateness 
that motives and justifies the act of judgment itself, we may 
distinguish the following sorts of indeterminateness stUl pos- 
sibly attaching to the meaning rendered in the judgment. 

(i) Indeterminateness of problematical content within a 
presupposed or determined spliere of control. 

(2) Indeterminateness of control of a given or determined 
content. 

(3} Determinateness of both content iuid control. 

The order of genetic development is, I think, that given in this 
enumeration. The modes of meaning arising under the conditions 
that early experience of judging copes with, are those which 
reduce appearances to classes, which eUminate alternatives. whUe 
securing increasing confidence with view to action. 
teiiLtissLy All this is in the sphere of alternative or disjunctive 
* meaning. Suggestions of meaning, schemata of se- 

lective rendering, actual resort to conversion processes, immediate 
or secondary, all show this essential movement from the ambi- 
guous, the problematical, the risky, to the definite, the fixed, the 
sale. Of course there is the categorical strain, the presupposi- 
tion of existence in a sphere of fact ; but this is the criterion of 
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judgment itself; it may be a mere presumptive intent. In 
order to be fully categorical the meaning of a proposition 
should be free from alternative suggestions. ; that is, the intent 
rendered by the proposition should forbid disjunction. 

The first form, therefore, that judgment takes on as a 
proposition is problematical. It intends either the proposal of a 
a) The Dia. general class for the interpretation of the particular 
jnartire. case, or the proposal of a particular to illustrate a 
general class. In each case the meaning is alternative and dis- 
junctive in t>'pe, having the presupposition or presumption 
of the sort of existence or control in which the whole experience 
or situation is developing. It motives the further movements 
towards contingent and categorical propositions. 

27. The second phase seems to be that which we recognize 
as coHdih'ona/ or "contingent "' in its type. It, again, Uke the dis- 
junctive, has its natural place in situations in which a meaning 
is made instrumental to discovery and action. All the regular 
cs) TUB Coo series of items of knowledge — the associations, the 
diiion&L personal mediations, the social linkages, the mechani- 
cal sequences of life and fact^all lend themselves to the larger 
contextuation by which the alternations of disjunctive meaning 
are dissolved. The " this or that " yields, by the tracing of 
dependences, to the establishing of "this with that," or "if 
this then that." The "if" of the contingent "if A then B." 
invokes all the items of actual knowledge whose present 
support may guarantee one of the earlier alternatives and so 
dissolve the disjunction. This again is a movement within an 
accepted sphere of belief, 

28. Finally, there comes that mode to which both the earlier 
ones are instrumental ; the full conviction of what is both estab- 
lished in sphere and grounded in content, the categorical- In very 
truth its intent is settlement, stability, determinateness ; absence 
of alternatives, contingency, hypothesis. As a motive, a factor, 
(3) Tiw a strain of meaning, it is present all the while in the 
catog^oricai. presuppositions and presumptions upon which the 
whole judgmental movement proceeds. But in the vital progress 
of meaning, especially in its linguistic mode of development in 
which the common and social intent is normally to the fore, the 
element of proposal, of prospective reference, of indeterminate- 
ness is there to give the meaning an experimental force. Of 
course, as a mere form, the categorical may be bent to any use — 
from the confidence of intellectual laziness, to the show of social 
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"bluff" — but as a typical meaning, having a characteris' 
intent, the assertorial is rather an ideal to which both the dis- 
junctive and the contingent are instrumental. 

29. Various oi our special discussions indicate this^ — were 
worth while to cite them in detail. The negative assertoriaJ wt 
have seen to be a rebound from an attempted afiirmative. Ihe 
latter being a proposal of essentially disjunctive or contingent 
force. Such an attempt results in both a categorical (and 
limiting) affirmative and a categorical (and exclusive) negative. 
Again in the case of the singular, we ftnd a meaning established 
as most fully assertorial. but it presupposes processes of experi- 
mental generEilization whose intent is to exhaust the object; 
and only where hypotheticaJ generals fail so to exhaust it, do^^ 
the categorical singular succeed. ^H 

In short, we may say, indeed, that while judgment as an act ' 
is in its intent of acknowledgment and assertion essentiaJljr 
categorical ; yet in its content or subject-matter the categorical 
mode is the end-state or ideal of the process. It is intro- 
oiwiaira duced and motived by experimental processes. 
Froffrsaaion. Earlier disjunctive OT alternative readings lead on, 
through stages of wider associative and relational contingency, to 
points of equilibrium or rest. The issue of any such progressioa 
of meaning in categorical form is then, although categorical with 
reference to the assimilated and interpreted matter, at once 
again and continually made disjunctive, schematic, and instru- 
mental with reference to the further control of experience.' 

§ 4. Elements of the Proposition : Terms akd Copula 

30, We have already discussed the presence of terms in the 
proposition. We found that, considered relationally or analyti- 

' A brief analytic treatment of this topic is to be found in my HandboA 
of Psychology, Senses and littetlect, chap. xiv. ; it contains conclusions 
which the present discussion goes to€nf&rcc. Other discussions are cited 
there ; here 1 may reier only to the characteristic remarks ot Bradley, and 
the full discission of Sigwart. in their respective Logics. Mr, Br&dley's 
view that the disjunctive is made up oi two hypotheticals has been ad- 
verted to above (chap, Li. sect. 4;, 2, note). The "categorical basis" 
that he finds underlying such propositions (loe. cil. p. 1 22) agrees with mjr 
own presupposition ol existence ; but this belongs to the beJiff-xtris* 
etlHuk', not to thft subf'ecl-mali^r tahen riialicntmse. We cannot say 
that a categorical proposition comes first, for that would be to isolate it as 
a meaning, while as " basis " of the problematical forms, it is not isolated 
but presupposed in connection with a further subject-matttf. 
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caJly. there are always two terms or term meanings entering 
into the entire subject-matter of judgment when ren- 
dered as proposition. But we have also seen that, 
when considered conceptually, that is, as a whole meaning or 
subject-matter of acceptance, considered that is synthetieally, 
the two terms go to make up one. " S is P " has two terms, S and 
P ; but what is judged or asserted is " SP," a single conceptual 
meaning. The terms, therefore^ are those smaller units or parts 
of the entire meaning which stand in relation to each other, 
when the entire meaning is acknowledged or asserted. 

We have seen further in what sense existence becomes a 
term, The meaning acknowledged as a whole carries the addi- 
tional intent or presupposition of belief in a sphere of existence. 
This aspect of the whole, no less than the more recognitive and 
relational aspects, may be set up for assertion as a term ; and 
the judgment then declar& the entire meaning " SE " in the 
fonn **S is E" ("men are existing." or "men exist"). The 
procedure is strictly analogous to that mentioned above. 

The additional element of the proposition, considered as a 
linguistic form, is found in the connecting verb " to be," in one 
of its forms, such as "is" or "are." The question 
then arises as to the force of this connecting word, 
called the "copula."" 

Tn general, we find that whatever the linguistic form of the 
proposition may be, we can reduce it to the form '" S is P." 
"Mammals breathe," "Caesar crossed the Rubicon," "Let all 
creation sing " — all these may be so reduced, for the purposes 
of formal logic, by introducing a verbal noun for the predicate. 
Tills carries the force of the verb over to that term ; and then 
" is," or some other part of the verb *' to be " becomes copula. 
"Mammals are breathing animals," "Caesar 1*5 the man who 
crossed the Rubicon," " All creation should be singing/' etc, are 
renderings cf the propositions just cited. This shows that the 
content-meaning as such, the subject-matter or relational whole 
which enters into the predication, may be exhausted in the state- 
ment of the terms themselves. The something made subject 
may be considered a consistent mass of meaning, a term, and 
the something predicated of it another. What then remains 
over for the copula ? 

31. The same question emerges if we approach the matter 
in another way^from the point of view of analysis. Taking the 
whole meaning " SP " as exhausting the subject-matter, and 
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rendering it analytically so as to relate P to S within the whole, 
what then is there left over, that may still find embodiment] 
the copula ? 

(1) In the first place, we may say negatively that the 
does not express the relation which it is Uie intent of the proi 
Copula. II Doit'*^i t*-^ declare. The relational intent is just what is 
roiftUoMi, expressed in the predicate term. For example, the 
proposition '" the dog is fierce " is equivalent to " the dog is 
fierce-dog." the motive to the assertion being that of saj-ing 
that the meaning "dog" passes into that of "fierce-dog." So 
■' the sun melts the snow '" is equivalent to *" the sun is snow- 
melting-sun." En other word?, the object of judgment is to assert 
a related whole ; tlie predicate suggests the relationship bejare 
it is judged. If it be true that the predicate already rendei^ 
the relation, then the copula does not have that role. Sup[ 
1 say " salt resembles sugar," I mean' to place salt in the class 
sugar-resembling -things. Here the relation of resemblance-t 
sugar is the predicate-meaning. It is what I assert of the 

(2) More positively, we may say that the copula does rende 
the additional intent ol the act of judgment, over and aboi'e 
the mode of relation which the predicate establishes. This 
intent appears in two very essential aspects of the proposition. 

(a) The judgmental intent to refer the content as a whole to a 
sphere of existence — its belief-wise intent — is rendered in the 
It Is Kr- copula. The meaning " SP." whatever relation be 
iBieniiai, suggested by P, remains a suggestion merely, a pro- 
posal of schematic meaning, until the belief " S is P " is pro- 
nounced. The willingness to say " S is P " at once provides 
the reference of the whole " SP " to its appropriate sphere of 
control ; there is the acknowledgment of its existence in th^ 
sphere. Of course this intent may be rendered in other ways. 
An exclamatory, an impersonal, a merely gesticulated assertion 
may have the assertorial force ; but the normal linguistic 
vehicle in a great many languages, is the verb "to be," with 
the esseniiai connotation oj that verb maintained^ — namely its 
connotation of the existent. The existence reference always 
present in a judgment finds its place in the copula of the cor^ 
responding proposition. 

We may say, therefore, that the copula expresses in ail cans 

' Of course the reverse argument might also be pressed, to the eQecl 
that the use of the verb " to be " in so many languages as copula proves 
that existence is the meaning rendered, 
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the existential reference of the proposition, whatever the mod& of 
that reference may be ; that is, in whatever sphere or universe 
of discourse the control of the subject-matter may be found or 
intended. 

32. The only case that might be cited as questionable from 
this point of view is the explicitly existential judgment itself. 
How can the copula express existence in this case, when 
existence is already expressed in the predicate ? 

This case readily yields to our analysis, Generally, the 
separate copula is omitted from the statement. It is not needed 
in the judgment of existence. "Mermaids exist" 
ment ot explicitly cites the mode of existence in the predicate 
E»ia»ncB. accepted. But as soon as the judgment takes on 
synthetic form, the existence being in any way not altogether 
or assuredly given In the meaning as a whole^ then the copula 
comes back to express the added reference to existence, as in 
"mermaids art existing." or " mermaids do exist." This means 
that existence, like any other term-meaning, may be merely pro- 
posed or suggested, and a sign of actual realization is needed 
when that meaning is to be asserted as a fact. 

33. (6) We are thus led to the second aspect of meaning 
intended by the copula — that which appears when the proposi' 
oinnu* la tion is considered belief-wise or synthetically. The 
ayauisuc. copula is the sign of synthesis, not. as is ordinarily or 
commonly stated, an expression ot relation. The synthetic 
movement, as we have seen, is just the genetic movement — 
the change in the entire meaning whereby it gathers new 
elements. " The dog " passes into " the fierce-dog." " the sun " 
into the '* snow-melting -sun." Now we have seen that it is 
the function of judgment to render these stages in the pro- 
gression of conceptual meaning. When my meaning "dog" 
grows with new experience into " fierce-dog." my motive in 
the predication is just to assert this change. I wish to elucidate 
the fact, to inform and warn my neighbours. The motive to 
the synthetic assertion is the actual development of the meaning. 
This then is what the copula does— »( joins together the earlier 
atid later stages of the developing meaning. I say to my neighbour, 
■■' the dog Tiger has passed in my thought and should also in 
yours info a fierce dog " ; that is exactly what I mean when I 
say to him simply " Tiger is fierce." " Tiger has become, or 
has been found to be, fierce " is the full meaning. 

The copula then, considered from the genetic, the synthetic. 
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the beliei-wise paint of \'icw. is a sign of progression. It 
Aaiffnor renders the progressive aspect of logical intent. It 
pH>p«Bioii. becomes the linguistic equivalent of the assertion. 
" 1 have found this so and propose it to you." 

34. We may go on to say, moreover, that these two aspects 
of the import of the copula are always pr^ent. both of theiti. 
Tba Copula They are, as I have said, aspects attaching respec- 
SiBentiAi tively to the analytic and synthetic, and these two 
modes we have found to reflect the essential readings of the pro- 
5>osition. relation-wise and belief-wise. In all cases, then, we 
may confidently say that the copula is the root meaning 0} the 
proposition qua judgment. It hits upon what distinguishes an 
assertion, a judgment, a beUef, a presupposition from a proposal, 
a suggestion, a schema, a hypothesis, an assumption. By 
it the mode of meaning characteristically logical is put into the 
proposition. It renders at once both the existence reference and 
the advance acliieved by the act of acknowledgment.' 



g 5. The Characters of Propositions 
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35. Still considering the proposition as a form of predication, 
we are now able to suggest the main characters attaching to its 
propoatioM various forms. The modes of function whereby the 
uAsBwen content is assigned to its real control, and the accom- 
panying assertion of relationship within the sphere of control, 
are our two leading threads in assigning the meanings of pro- 
positions to their respective classes of intent. When we do so 
consider them, and ask what characters represent these dis- 
tinctions in the forms that propositions actually show, we find 
our path plainly marked out before us. 

It will be remembered that we went so far in an earlier dis- 
cussion as to suggest the chief modes of meaning shown by 
propositions ; * here we may proceed to fill in the scheme there 
indicated. 

The *■' sphere " of beUef of the proposition, looked at control- 
wise, was found to have three modes of intent, expressed in 

* It may be recalled that it was suggested above that a special symbol 
should be adopted for the fact of progression and the sign (( was 
adopted, the meaning being "becomes," as in "the dog {{ fierce- dog." 
Our present conclusion fully justifies this ,- for it finds tbe oieacing of 
" becoming " present in the " is " of the copula. 

' Chap. viii. § 2, " What the proposition means." 
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answer respectively to the questions " where ? " ' " how miiclj ? " 
to c«ruiB ^nd ■' by whom ? " ; and the content intended, in 
anoAtoiu. turn, shows " relation-wise " three modes, answer- 
ing respectively the questions "' what ? " " why ? " and " for 
whom ? *' Each of these modes gives to the proposition a 
characteristic meaning, whether it be explicitly brought out in 
verbal form or not. They recognize the forms found by Kant 
and the formal logicians generally, and add certain others — 
notably those placed under the heading "community," which 
has not heretofore been recognized. We may now take up 
these modes ol meaning in turn, showing how our earlier 
discussions of the nature and growth of predication allow of 
the renderings now discovered in the various forms of proposi- 
tion. 

36. (1) The "where-reference" of Propositions, or the Belief- 
Reference: logical, '^Modality." This is that universal character 
of judgmental meaning whereby it refers to the sphere in which 
the assertion holds explicitly or in presupposition. We have 
already described this reference in detail, in the chapter on 
"Acknowledgment and Belief" (chap. ii. above). 

It has also been pointed out that judgments make the where- 
reference in different ways, according to the adequacy of the 
Th content to excite behef, and the consequent relative 

wiiereT of determination of belief upon the content in question. 
If the subject-matter Is definitely acknowledged, its 
relational aspect admitting no reservation or ambiguity, it is 
"' assertorial," the meaning being "actual" ; if its reference as 
a whole requires further determination of the content itself or 
of its assignment to a sphere — and so has an alteniative strain — 
then it is " problematical," rendering the "possible." Differences 
in the problematical, resting upon different sorts of indctcrminate- 
ness, give judgments of different forms reflected in the disj unctive 
and the conditional modes of "Relation" (see sect. 40 below). 

Besides these there are no further modes because there are 
no further variations possible in the act of reference itself. It 
either asserts from two-fold assurance — assurance of both con- 
trol and content — or from only one, leaving the other indeter- 
minate and alternative. Thus the variations discussed in detail 
in earher passages are rendered in propositions. 

Moreover, we have recognized two forms of assertorial mean- 
ing, both making positive reference, but each having its own 

I " Where " may always be converted into " in what sphere?" 
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peculiar motive : that of recognition or " indication." and that 
of selection or appreciation. These forms usually ha\'e different 
linguistic embodiment. They may be called respectively " recog- 
nitive " (or " indicative ") and " imperative." ' 

A peculiar shading of meaning arises as soon as the content 
takes on the complexity of a system of imphcations, so that 
logical ■' dependence " and " necessity " attach to the relation 
asserted. Such a judgment may be called " implicative." * 

Another way of making an existence or control reference is 
not to assert it, but to question it. This gives the " interro- 
TheBevenu g^^tive " form of proposition. But as this meaning 
rorma. jg one of assumption rather than of belief, its judg- 
mental standing is compromised. We may, therefore, in draw- 
ing up the following table of judgments of modality, place the 
interrogative in brackets, as being only quasi- judgmental. 
In cases in which it expresses doubt as to one only of the aspects 
of the meaning distinguished above, it becomes alternative, a 
force reflected in the relational content as disjunctive or con- 
ditional.^ We have therefore the following : — 

* " Imperative " Ijftcanse the final ground of aKertion of all sclccth-e 
and appreciative meanings is simply, "I say so," "I report it." '''I 
require it." Prof. W. C Hale (as cited in the ne-Kt note) has pointed out 
tliis distinction within the interrogative, els in " what a it ? " {" indicative 
interrogative ") aad "what shall I do?" ('"imperative interrogative"). 
The "imperative," bo far as logical, and not rnerety '■ wiU-to-believe'* 
(see cliap. viii. § 9), renders what is ' ' actual/' 

* The Kantian " Apodeictic " or " necessary " judgments are covered 
undcrthe Imperative and the Implicative, the "necessity' in th« latter 
case being that of logical dependence, to which we will return later on. The 
distinction of the two modes " Imperative" and " Imphcattve," indeed, 
enables us to point out the two cases called by students of syntaJi 
"subjective" and "objective" necessity (cf. Hale, "A Century of 
Metaphysical Syritax." Prcce^A. St. Louis Cong. Arts an4 Seiencts, vol. 
iii, pp. ipz 13). Kant gives little recognition to " subjective neccsaitj"' " — 
seen in what I icall " imperative raeaoing." 

The other Kantian modalities, " Actuality " and "Possibility," fill 
under our " Recognitive " and " .Alternative " respectively. The need 
of reviaioaof the Kantian scheme of modalitie.5 \s seen in its confusion of 
belief attitude, or modality proper, and relational content or impiication 
(on its reflection in the philological field, notably in the treatment of 
grammatical " moods," see the paper by Professor Hale, cited jost a,bovel. 

^ Professor Miurhead suggests to me that " the interrogative of in- 
vestigation should be distinguished £ram that of mere personal doubt." 
I think the distioction goes with that just indicated between " objective '* 
and " subjective necessity " : in investigation, the ancertaitity is objec- 





Modes of Modality or Bclitf-rcference — 

Recognitive. j^^^^, 

Implicative. Necessary. 

Alternative. 
[Interrogative,] 
(Chap. U., iv.) ^ 
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37. (2) The " how-much " of Propositions : logical Quantity. 
In' respect to quantity, our treatment has mainly recognized 
(1) TUB ■■ How ^"^^^ justified the results of the traditional logic, reach- 
Mach"; ing the three modes known as "universal," "parti- 

^^ ciilar," and "singular." We found, however, that 
the singular is a peculiar mode of logical meaning, and has a 
special significance not usually recognized. This recurs agaiin 
and again in our work and is to be the starting-point of certain 
of our discussions later on. We may follow the usual arrange- 
ment of logical quantities, as follows : — 

Modes of Quanlity — 

1, Universal, 

2, Particular. 

3, Singular. 

(Chap, iv.) 

38. (3) The "by-whom" of Pyoposiiions : .logical Coimnunity' 
of Conlrol. Still adhering to the control-wise or belief-wise 

tiveinits pounds (going back to a system of objective truths) ; while in 
personal doubt, it is subjective, being a phase of a movement of belief. 
Tbis distinction, indeed, tike the other, illustrates my contention that 
modality proper is an atfair of betief, while "objective" dertaintj' and 
contingency are matters of logical relation. 

* In each of these tables of characters of judgment, thechapterof the 
n'ork is given in which the meanings indicated are discussed in detail. 

' Of cOtfrse this and the mode of " community for wjnnn " — and 
modality too, if one be consistent — are not logical at all to those who define 
logic strictly as science of formal statements as such, whtt/ier or nol they 
bt held by anybody. But a " logic " that once departs from a purely 
algebraic or symbolic system and admits any shades at all of material 
reference, existential import, or vatiitioas in modality, finds no stopping- 
place until it exhausts all that the proposition means and intends. The 
meaning " for whom " a statement is true is just as real and vital as the 
in«aaijig " to what " it applies and " why " it does so. And I think it will 
be evident before wo are done that theory of knowledge has suffered 
grievously from the restriction of its logical foundation to purely formal 
and impersonal relations. For instance, the whole question as to whether 
a statement is a judgment, or merely a hypothesis or proposal, is 
involved in the intent " by and foe whom " it holds (see sect- 44 beiowO 
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aspect uf meaning, we find another intent in the requirement 
48}Tiio *^^^ some functional process be responsible for the 

Community reference to the control in question. This is embodied 
in the judgment itself in the degree of implication of 
more than the one judging self. It does not necessarily go ovtf 
to the question as lo whether the content as such is tit for the 
same treatment by others, but only intends its implication lo be 
one of actual processes. It is a mode of community-wTse im- 
plication, the sort of community that attaches to control as 
such. Our earUer treatment of " commonness " of meaning 
leads us to distinguish the following modes : — 



Modes of Community of Control'— 

1, Private. 

2. Aggregate. 
[3. Catholic] 

(Chap vi. § 8, chap, ii. and chap. vii. of Vol. I.) 



I 



The mode of catholicity is placed in brackets since, while 
making a real determination in community, as number oi 
individuals " by whom," it still does not add to the intent o( 
the term " aggregate " except to carry it to its limit. Tliere Is 
a sense in which the "aggregate" is not "private," but there 
is no sense in which the " catholic " is not "aggregate." 

Considering now the other great aspect of judgmental mean- 
ing, that which finds its expression relation-wise or content- 
•wise, we have certain characters to point out. 

39- (4) ^'"' " ufltat" of Propositions: logical QuaUty. 
The first relational character to be mentioned is that de- 
scribed in logic under the name Quality. We have 
■'Trtiaf': discussed it above. Its modes correspond to those of 
^*'^^'^' acceptance or rejection, reached from the side of belief, 
reducible as we have seen under the heading of " modality " to 
acceptance and question. For the relation-wise meaning we find 
the two great modes of "affirmation" and "denial." The 
development of the mode of denial is, however, as we have 
seen, a phase of the larger movement of opposition, in which 
there are the two fundamental movements of "limitation" 
and "privation," The formal "exclusion" of term-meanings 
inter se, as found in logical denial, issues from tliese develop- 
mental motives, which persist in their ouii right along with 
explicit exclusion. 
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Under quality we have therefore the following : — 

Mv4ti 0} Quality^ 

I. A&miation. 

i Limitation. 
Privation. 
Exclusion. 
(Chap. viii. ; also chap. ix. oC Vol. I.) 

40. (5) The " why " of Propositions : logical Relation. 
Viewed relationally, the proposition shows of course the modes 
Tii«'-wii7";in which relation itself may subsist. Here we find 
K*iati'Oii, those modes within the content which we have already 
had occasion to point out as reflected also in modality. The 
relation of terms in the content may be such as to call out 
assertorial belief ; it is then a relation recognized and accepted. 
The content is- in so far an immediate one, inasmuch as its accept- 
ance is guaranteed by its own co-efificients without further de- 
piendence or schematism. The attitude of mind being the 
assertorial one, the proposition itself, considered relationally, is 
" categorical." 

On the other hand, the attitude may be one of problematical 
acceptance, as pointed out above, and that for either of two 
reasons. Either there is an alternation due to the indeterminate- 
ness of the content, a schematic relation called " Disjunctive " ; 
or there is a schematism with reference to the sphere of control, 
the schematism of the sphere being reflected in the "^ Conditional " 
character of the relation to be accepted. Conditional meaning 
may again be of the character of what is not yet relationally de- 
termined, a matter of discovery, called in our discussions " Hypo- 
thetical," being then only " quasi -logical," of the nature of 
postutation ; or it may be an established relationship of re- 
flection itself, an "implication," in which case it is a "Con- 
tingent" meaning rendered in an "Inferential"* proposition. 
These distinctions have had their explanations in our earlier 
discussions. We have therefore the following modes under 
Relation ; — 



' I adopt this term at the suggestion oi Professor Muirhead. The 
term " contingent " used in the earliei: discuasions for meanings of 
dependence (one terra being contingent or dependent upon another) may 
WiClt be replaced, when the meaning takes on propositional form, hy the 
term Inierential, It corresponds to the case of inod<i!it>- called above 
Implicative.- 
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Modes of Reiatiof^— 

1. Ca.tegarical. 
3. Disjunctive. 

3. Conditional f;"7P°*;^'=?'=^^l- 
^ ( Inferential. 

(Cliaps. V-. ij£- fi ; aJsO dist«ssioD of Modality in ch»p. ii) 

41. (6) The "^ for- whom" 0/ Propositions: logical Com- 
tnunity of Content. Finally, the character of Community shows 
itself also relationally. Not only is logical content 
aammniiitj Controlled as judgmental subject-matter by somt tme. 
"" it is also controlled, for some one. The implication of 

"appropriateness" for other process is independent of actual 
agreement ^vlth others at the time. This aspect of content or 
relational meaning is a mode of " Community " and givK 
the cases named in our discussions " personal," when the content 
is intended for the one individual only, " syndoxic " when it is 
controlled as sharable by others, and "synnomic" when H 
is judged as fit or appropriate for all logical process as such. 
We have, therefore, the following modes of Community of 
tent :— 

Modes 0/ Community of Conlent — 

1. PcTBonal, 

2. Syndoxic. 

3. Synnomic. 
[Cba.p9. iii., iv., and chap. vii. of Vol. I.) 
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42, If now we throw all these " characters " together in a 
larger table, we have a general view of the various aspects 
of intent that propositions may express. This is 
done in Table G (made up of the partial tables given 
above). In it I include also the developmental aspect of l<^cal 
meaning as given in the term as well as the proposition, thus 
presenting a resume of our discussions of predication. 



Table G. 

Tht Inlerprefation 0/ Logical Meaning :^^ 
I. Conceptvatiy. the Term. 

i-Geoeral and Particular. 

2. Universal. 

3. Abstract and Concrete. 

4. Singular. 
II. LtHfttislicaliy. the Proposition. 

I. Control- or Belief-wise 
z. Content- or Relation-wise 
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T. CONTROI-WISE 



I. AssertOrial 



Modality 

i Recognitive 

Imperative 

(implicative 



2. Problematicall'^'^""^^^^ , 

([interrogative] 



Quantity 

1. Universal 

2. Particular 

3. Singular 



CONTENT- WISE 



I ■ 

Quaiity 

Affi/maticii) 

Limitation 

Privation 

Exclusion 



I- 



2. Denial 



Communily — 

1. Private 

2. Aggregate 
[j. Catholic] 



Relation 
t. Categorical 
i. Disjunctive 

3- Cond,tional|r"7P°*?.^*''^] 
i Inferentjal 



I 
CommutiHy 

1. Personal 

2. Syndoxic 

3. Synnomic — 



Cbaracton 
are two 



Our results may stand in this form for the sake of their 
correlation with those reached in the treatises on formal logic. 
We are not finally bound, however, by any demand for such a 
correlation, and the table just presented may now be taken as 
text for the suggestion of a more radical reduction. 

43. The chapter headings cited in the partial tables above 
show that in the earlier discussions of meaning from a 
genetic point of view we have reached our distinc- 
tions without recourse to formal logic at all. The 
positive rule of our procedure has been, that we discover the 
actual movement of belief and note the modifications of mean- 
ing that progressively justify beUef and in turn embody it. 
That is, we have been deaUng all the way along with control 
rather than with content. This appears in certain of our re- 
quirements, explicitly stated in their proper connections. First, 
we have set before us the problem of the instrumental or ex- 
perimental character of thinking, its aspect of proposal as ac- 
companying the aspect of estabUshed relation. This has led 
to the treatment of meanings as wholes set up in proposal for 
confirmation and elucidation — set up, in short, " schematically," 
" assumptively." Such treatment leads to our emphasis of 
the changing, growing, progressive side of meanings, Second, 
this has been carried further in our explicit attempt to interpret 
successive stages of meaning as "terms" or "concepts" — as 
larger wholes made the termini of acknowledgment and belief. 
Certain of our chapters have had the term meaning as their 
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sole topic. Third, we have found certain of our results justi- 
fying this procedure : synthesis attaches to the meaning in its 
proposal and experimental aspect, analysis to its elucidation or 
implication aspect. 

Our present point, then, is this, that after all, two great char- 
acters of propositions are fundaraertai; one dynamic, synthetic, 
a) Modality developmental, the character of wholes as such ; the 
of) Return or ***^^'" static^ analytic, the character of relations estab- 
oonMnt lished within such wholes. So we may disregard all 
the minor distinctions of characters that appear on the one side 
and the other, recognizing that they all arise from the varying 
ways that these two great modes of the subject-matter of judg- 
ment — considered as beliefs and as relations — interact and motive 
changes in each other. We might subsume all belief-wise distinc- 
tions under the one heading of "Modality," taken in a lai^ 
sense and say that the mode of acceptance is one thing, and the 
thing accepted is another thing. Then if we called the lattt 
" Relation," in the logical sense of the term we would simply 
Lave rechristened. for logical purposes, our two familiar ways 
looking at meanings anywhere and everywhere. 

Now in this, so far irom leaving out the correlation with 
formal logic, we strike upon the profoundest correlation, as 
those modem logicians recognize, who say that all considera- 
tions of modality are to be banished from logic as a formal science, 
and the rules of the science are to be only those appropriate 
a science of formal relationships.' 

This is. in fact, the justification of formal logic. Its ideal 
is a development of implication, apart from the material re- 
ForiMi ferences by which, in particular situations, the givtn 
Logic system of implications is controlled. Although in 

our belief such a science must always fall far short of this ideal.* 
still it is well to develop the theory of implications as far as 
possible apart from the instrumental and existential references 
of actual processes of thought. ^^ 

' Note for example the criticisms made by Keynes [Formal Logic, 4 cd. 
chap, viii.) of certain writers, such as Wolf, for importing modal coa^J 
siderations into the tre3.tment of logical topics. ^^M 

- We find the Lnevitable intrusion of the existential reference in di^^l 
cussions of logical quantity, logical denial, etc. One has only to look at 
such discussions as Keynes' treatment of the existential import of proposi- 
tions to be aware how artificial the requirement is that resort to modalit 
be always excluded. 
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44. There is room, therefore, for a treatment which explicitly 
reasserts the modal and existential force of propositions con- 
sidered as embodying actual judgments. And it should not be 
surprising if this leads to results of interest if not for formallogic 
at any rate for theory of knowledge. The results of our dis- 
cussions of " universahty " (chap. x. sect. 25), of "singularity" 
{chap. X. sect. 30), of "truth" (chap. xiii. §§ 2, 9), and of 
" generalization in community " (chap. xiv. § 8) would seem 
indeed to bear out this expectation. 

45. It is our task from now on, however, to treat mainly of 
Relation. This alone of the characters of judgment has not been 
Tbeory of already rather fully covered in our discussions. We 
injpuoauon. ^j]]^ [\y^^ reach a theory of Implication, since the rela- 
tional interpretation deals in the main with the determination 
and not with the control of the related system of thoughts. Yet 
we find that the first question that concerns us is the growth 
of the system of implications itself, and this brings up, besides, 
the working out of the law of growth by " trial and error " or 
selective thinking, which is in its main motive instrumental 
to discovery and practise. This appears in what is known 
as Induction. This is our next great topic. After that, 
the development of the inner imphcations of the system of 
knowledge, by processes of *' mediate inference " or reasoning, 
comes up for consideration. 



PART 111* 

THEORY OF IMPLICATION: LOGICAL 
VALIDITY 



Chapter X 
IMPLrCATlON : JUDGMENTS OF IDENTITY 

§ I. The Marks of Implication — Reasonableness 

I. The foregoing general account of the forms of predication, 
the term and the proposition, has presented to us the thought- 
context as a related whole of sub/ect-matter. Any such context, 
as we have seen, may be set up either as a judgment, or system 
of judgments, elucidating the whole intended, or as propositions 
in the literal sense of "proposals" for research and acceptance. 
We saw also that these two aspects of all predication may be 
considered as alwa3/s present together. But they embody 
different attitudes of mind. The " proposal " is prospective, 
imnucatioa schematic, tentative, not yet accepted ; the " elud- 
■ Related dation " is settled, accepted, believed and held as 
^' "" matter of common knowledge. The latter presents 
a set of relationships sufficiently definite and stable, in their 
establishment and control, to be treated by what are called the 
"discursive" operations of thinking; that is, they are subject 
to various abstractions, linkages, readjustments, etc., to any 
extent that the individuation of the meaning as a whole may 
permit. This is the side of implication. It is the internal 
organization in which the achievements of successive judgment 
processes have issued. It is necessary now to ask how tliis 
organization proceeds, what the motives to it are, and what 
the larger or smaller groupings may be which the several 

' Being Fart VI of the entire treatise an Genettc Logic. 

tT4 
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members of such a system, be they terms or propositions, exhibit 
and allow. 

The most general character of such a system of organized 
BMBonaMfr judgmental contents is what we often call its " reason- 
neaa. ableness," By reasonableness, however, we do not 

mean any new or recondite property or mark suddenly taken on ; 
but on the contrary merely its natural intent as a characteristic 
content of thought. We do not find reasonableness attaching 
to mere feeling or impulse — we do not say that a headache or a 
hungry appetite is reasonable or unreasonable. This being so, 
■we may now try to point out what such natural reasonableness 
means, and how it comes to be present. 

This question allou-s a very definite and intelligible answer, 
when we ask our usual questions — the questions of determination 
and control. The content is reflectively determined and mediately 
controlled ; that is^ it is a system of items held for reflection, 
and referable for conversion or confirmation to the earhei spheres 
of experience in which this or that "existent " thing 
had its origin. So much is essential to its individuation 
as logical. The content must be thrown into the form of a 
related subject-matter under a control mediating its reference 
to another and more direct order of experience. 

This means, it is evident, that in all cases such meanings are 
of the recognitive type, and that they are relatively stable and 
"given" for the purposes of the life of reflection. These two 
determinations, which follow as of course from the nature of 
the individuation of a content by judgment, allow us to define 
" reasonableness." 

z. (1) The first thing to note is the recognition mark of 
logical meaning. The thought of a thing, the judged content 
standing as " that tiling," is and must be recognized — both by self 
and for others — as the original meaning called the "thing." 
This involves a further stage in the progressions of " sameness " 
and " difference " of which the early stages have already been 
described.^ 

We found, it will be remembered, that the meaning " same." 
viewed negatively, passed through stages of " simply-same," 
" same -not-other," " same-not-different "—all movements by 
which the " same " content is progressively isolated by limitation, 
privation, and exclusion. With this development we found also 
a progressive definition of the object as positively the " same," 
' Vol. i, chap. viii. g 3, and cJiap. ix. § 5, 
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through various modes of persistence. Simple continuousness 
OT lack of interruption called " present sameness," passed, when 
represented by a memory image, into the persist«ioe 
Jndgroftut of of existence called "remote sameness," and finally 
a«BUty. j^j.^ ji^^ persistence of that which recurs in later acts 
of recognition, called " recurrent sameness." This last, sameness 
of the recurrent type, we saw. led up to the logical mode, sine* 
it supplied the relationship of cases of recurring common content 
and control that serve as content of judgment. That is, the 
positive " recurrent sameness " meaning gives also the negative 
judgment "not different." 

The new thing that now happens In the logical mode is only 
what happens to all meanings when they are taken up in judgment- 
There is the isolation of relation as such, its individuation as a 
subject-matter. Both the movements just mentioned prepare 
for it — the negative movement, as the exclusion of "otherness" 
— and the positive movement as the determination of sameness. 
The issue is a judgment of identity. Given an object that recurs, 
that persists in its recurrences, and that excludes all save these 
Persisting dements of content^that is just the subject-matter of a 
judgment of identity. Its meaning as identical, as one and the 
saJne, is what is now rendered in the judgment, whereas before 
it was only recognized or presumed. The judgment of identity 
or the function of logical identification, therefore, is simply 
the recognition, in the way we call "'acknowledgment" in the 
logical mode, of tJie persistent oneness of a given relational content. 

3. The operation of the negative motive is also to be observed. 
The establishment of samenesses proceeds all the way along by 
failures as well as by successes in the individuation of masses of 
nieN«K«.u»e<;ontents in units or wholes. There are constant 
FKtoT. rivalries and exclusions, as has been already pointed 

cut, by which the relationships of difference and opposition 
arise. There is, therefore, always the negative over against 
the positive' — a matter fully developed in the discussion oi 
negation. Reasonableness, therefore, involves the maintenance 
of identities, and the corresponding exclusion of terms that are 
incompatible. The aspect of opposition arises along with that 
of identification, both being but aspects of the mode of indivi- 
duation in judgment. The affirmative judgment is always in 
some form an acknowledgment 0/ identity, while the negative 
is an assertion of the failure of such an identity to establish 
itself. 
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Summing up our result so far in view of the special problem 
of the character of logical reasonableness, we may say that any 
logical meaning or implication must be capable of statement as 
sell-identical, both affirmatively and negatively. By this is 
meant that it is acknowledged as recurrently and persistently 
the same and not anything else. Potting it in an abstract way. 
we may say that the reasonableness of an implication-system 
involves the inclusion of what is recognized as identical, and the 
exclusion of what is repugnant or incompatible. 

4. (2) There is a second motive, however, still to be considered: 
that of control. The determination of a content as the same is 
never in a void — save in the capricious and fugitive realm of fancy 
and in the realm of mere abstract symbolism and tautology. We 
do not think by " identifying *' castles in Spain — constructions 
whose unreal character is but another name for lawlessness and 
irresponsibility — nor do we make assertions by repetition of the 
formula " A is A." On the contrary, the movement of thought 
is motived by actual reference to the normal control spheres 
in which the objects thought of have their origin and 
establishment. We should expect, therefore, that the 
setting up of systems of related contents in thought — systems of 
impUcation— would reflect the control processes of their original 
constitution and use. 

This, indeed, we do find ; and it introduces most important 
results in the realm of " reasonable " thinking. For we see that 
in each case, the bounds of appUcation of a given system of 
relationships is limited to the sphere in which it is normally and 
properly controlled. We do not hold the inner life of thought, 
VMioM 'or example, to the rules of spacial extension and 
■ 0p)v9r«*B." qygjj^jjjy . j,qj. Jq .^g 3^]^ (jf objects of the physical 

world that they go about with us as our images do. All the 
coefficients, in short, of the respective spheres of existence are 
invoiced, each for each, in the demand that the system of impli- 
cations that they respectively support be " reasonable," 

So there arise great spheres of what may be called appropriate 
or relevant impUcation : great " worlds " or " universes of 
discourse." The sphere of "semblance," for example, is a 
definite one in our thought, allowing linkages, relations, con- 
clusions that we could not justify in the sphere of external 
causation. So the sphere of humour, the sphere of fiction, the 
sphere of abstract process, etc., each has its own logic of control 
which justifies a tj/pe of reasonableness holding for it alone. 
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Each has its "Logic" — in other words, its normal andrelevan* 
organization — in much the same sense that the universe oi 
thought has its Logic. 

5. When the content of any of these several spheres of control 
is made subject-matter of judgment it is thrown, it is true, into a 
_ „ . , common context with the whole of experience. All 

The Control ^ 

taftybeae- such contexts DC comc parts 01 th« content oi reflection 
"*'"'* ■ as such. So there is a reduction to the one process ijf 
judgment ; and the further question is — what becomes of those 
essential differences which render the several modes of 
content appropriate each to its own control alone ? This 
was answered in what was just said in the remarks on the 
recognition -mark of the object of thought. The marks of identity 
and repugnance, of sameness and diflerence, are the common 
marks of all logical content. The new and "mediate" control 
of judgment, while supervening upon that of tiie original sphere, 
still preserves the identities and exclusions of the original 
contents as constituted in their own realms of existence. 

All this is simply matter of fact, to be confirmed by any one's 
introspection ; but it is fully confirraed also by the presence, as 
already shown in the chapter on negation, of the mode of 
quaUty, the sort of predication, called " limitation." Limitation 
is a mode of predication that reflects not the simple identity of 
Umitatiffaia^ content as judged " the same," nor the exclusion of 
iflwiTBd. another content as judged "not the same," but a 
further intent. It embodies just the discrimination we are now 
discussing — that between spheres of control, or existence, or 
reality, within which the different implication systems of the 
affirmative and negative sort are confined or limited. 

6. To show this, we may recall what has been said about 
limitation. It is that aspect of predication — statable either 
positively or negatively in judgment — which acknowledges a 
*' non-B " class. Now a non-B class may have two very different 
modes of constitution whose discrimination will bring us at once 
to the heart of our present topic. Non-B may embrace either 
" everything that is not B," or again, " a restricted lot of things 
that are not B." 

In one case, for example, when I say " this cottage is not 
a palace " I do not mean to implicate a turnip, a gold watch, a 
mermaid, or a conceit from the mind of Shakespeare. But all 
these things are also not palaces. I might, indeed, in some 
Other connection say with evident propriety of the cottage. 
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"Shakespeare had no such idea 35 this." But the true intent oi 
BeBtrtowd the limitative judgment, on the contrary, is to assert 
Bphorei. ^ relation of opposition only within a sphere or realm 
of existence or reality or discourse having a certain presupposed 
control, coefficient, and range of limitation. It has its roots 
in " privation " in the Kantian sense, as denying something 
that might well have been affirmed, of something na.turaily 
looked for and found appropriate, of something relevant and not 
disparate. In our own terminology, this is but to say that the 
denial is limited to the same control, the same order, as that in 
which the meanings were originally constituted. The logical 
function cannot utilize the disparate to make up its predications 
" The apple tastes dark blue " and " the Matterhom is jealous ' " 
are not " reasonable " statements, because this need of relevancy, 
of common control of the terms, is not met. 

The other possible meaning of a negative judgment — that 
given first above — is one that removes these restrictions and 
makes a statement concerning the entire world of objects of 
thought. It is the case mentioned before as " infinite " in qual- 
ity. But we have seen that this is an abstraction ; it has no 
vitality and no utility in actual thought. I never 
need m actual mtercourse to say that cabbages are 
not letters of the alphabet." Any conceivable motive for such 
a negative meaning is wanting. There is a certain remoteness of 
one sphere from another ; and the very attempt to construct a 
judgment holding as between subject and predicate is artificial 
and meaningless. " Sugar is not high-minded " is not illuminat- 
ing because it does not elucidate — nor does it propose — anything 
that has or can have control as a single whole meaning. 

7. We find here, therefore, on the side of the actual genesis 
and maintenance of control spheres, a character positively re- 
flected in the system of implications of thought. There is always 
a presupposition of belief, circumscribed as a definite control 
reference. Whatever I state, I state with this presupposition 
common to the hearer and myself. Any system of impHcations 
is wrapped about with this envelope of belief ; and it may itself at 
any time be brought out by an explicit existential judgment, 
which will show that the mode of existence is the same for both 
subject and predicate. Otherwise we say the statement is 
meaningless, fanciful, irrelevant. 

Tbe character of reasonableness which this discloses is the 
limitation to the restricted sphere which the two contents held 
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apart in the negative judgment may exhaust. In the statement 
*' cottages are not palaces" my intent is to say that among 
dweUings there are palaces and non-palaces, and that cottages are 
to be classed among the latter. This restriction is seen in the 
limitation of the whole matter of implication to dwell- 
or Eieiuded ings or buildings ; tlus is the common presupposition 
MUdie, ^j belief imder which the predication is made. And 
within this restriction, there is an exclusion of the non-pahce 
class, including the cottages, from the palace class, in a way 
thai exhausts the content of the sphere intended, the class buildings. 
This is what is called in logic the mark of " exhaustion," or less 
happily, "excluded middle.'* Excluded middle is merely the 
fact of exhaustion. It has further treatment below in this 
chapter (§ 3). and also in the discussion of Induction.' 

But it should be remarked that such a character as exhausti 
or excluded middle holds only under the restriction entail«3 by 
definite presupposition of belief — a definite mode of control — 
which constitutes the reference to a restricted sphere of existence. 
It K not true, for example, that there is no third class as between 
RererBnco to P^'^^^*^ ^^^ non-palaces if the restriction to physical 
Reauioittl existence be removed. For as soon as one begins to 
Bp&erB. allow his control spheres or " universes " to overlap 
— as in play, for example — he can unite opposites, make third 
classes, etc., and stiU talk about the results. The drama is full 
of this. The character of " Wall," for example, admits of all 
sorts of predicates that involve for their justification and develop- 
ment, the removal of one of the presuppositions of control--^^ 
either that of a physical waU or that of personal life. But th^H 
is a departure from logical implication as such ; tJie denials an^i 
affirmations of valid implication do not attach to such construc- 
tions. 

There is. therefore, a real motive of limitation, and a rea 
intent of exhaustion or excluded middle. It is a meaning cssentia^^ 
to the judgment of identity, and necessary to that of repugnano^B 
as exclusion. It is a natural mark of reasonableness as attachin^^ 
to vital thought process^ for it establishes the appropriate control- 
reference to existence or reaUty. 

We have thus derived, on the basis of continuity of gene 
motive fromthe prelogical into the logical mode, a view of reasi 
ableness that gives it certain definite and fruitful characte 
All logical process fulfils its function, ftrgt, by the individuation 

1 Chap- XI, i 2, 
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its content as identical and exclusive of what is incongruous or 
La.wi«( repugnant in the sense given, and second, by the 
TUongM. limitation of its matter to those wholes of meaning 
that arise in concrete situations of a definite and pecuhar control. 
These marks are hit off in the treatment of formal logic under 
the heading of " Is-ws of thought." stated in the formulas of 
"consistency," "iitja-contradiLition," and "excluded middle." 
We may now look at these meanings a little more closely in the 
light of our gcnttic results. 



§ 2. Validity, Correctness and Trutk 

8. Before proceeding, however, to discuss further these 
great marks of logical reasonableness, we may now name them, 
both for the sake of gi\'ing headings to the piincipal discussions 
to follow, and also to show the appropiiai.cne^;s of the terms 
adopted as descriptive of the conceptions themstlvcis. The mark 
of the reasonable whereby it is a self-identical and consistent 
TaiiditT ud content is what is known as validity ; the mark whereby 
Tftiui dutUL- it is a meaning controlled in a relevant and limited 

sphere is its truth. An imphcation may be viewed 
as one of logical validity of relational content ; and also as one 
of confirmation and proof in the sphere in which the whole mean- 
ing has its relevant presupposition — that is, as one thai is true. 

Our two great topics for further discussion, therefore, are 
these, validity and truth. The former is that which we now 
turn to ; its full treatment of course would comprise a compre- 
hensive exposition of the principles of formal logic. 

Evidently, too, it is to implication as such that vahdity 
attaches, that is, to the relational aspect of meaning thrown into 
the form of predications. Our discussions are now to be focussed 
upon this more logical aspect of relation. 

9. These notions of vahdity and truth, which are still to be 
disfussed, belong in a series of analogous meanings arising 
al the successive modes of cognitive development. The general 
idea of something that is correct and justified in its own place 
ModMof and mode is not confined to the logical. We find it 
oorrKtneiK. ^j^^ ^ jjjg prelogical ; it attaches to images and coo- 
structions in general so far as they are confirmed each by its uwn 
testing process through conversion or otherwise, If indeed we 
take some such general term as " correctness." with the negative 
"incorrectness." a .. ric, we find that each of the great dualisms 
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affords motive for the sort of variation that these terrns connote. 
We maysaythat all mediately controlled contents — as, especially, 
memories — are more or less "correct" or "incorrect" when 
brought to the tests of fulfilment in their appropriate control 
spheres. This we usually express by saying that such imager a« 
" accurate " or " inaccurate." In the logical mode the corre- 
sponding character is two-fold, as we have seen just above. The 
relative success or failure of the construction to *'make good" 
in a relevant sphere is its " truth " or " falsity " ; 
v»ud, i^« but there is also the further relative competence and 
udOMd. j.eiiabiUty of the content itself as an individuation 
of a relational meaning of sameness or identity. This is what 
we have called " validity " and " invalidity." So when we ad- 
vance to the hyper-logical modes. There also the mediated content 
fulfils more or less adequately the meaning for which it is 
judged " fit " or " proper." Such variations are called " good " 
and " bad " ; as in the aesthetically fit, which is artistically 
"good "or "bad," and the ethically proper, which is morally 
good or bad. 

These three stages of relative correctness are all modes of 
psychic meaning. Each springs from its own dualistic motive, 
and is an index of more or less successful mediation. An " accur- 
ate " meaning mediates the dualism of inner and outer ; a " true " 
statement, that of thought and things ; a " valid " conclusion, 
that of terms in a whole meaning ; a " good " deed or a " good " 
picfxuei, that of fact and ideal. The last two, the logical and 
hyper-logical, are still to be explained. 

10. The terms thus defined may be thrown into a table 
follcnra : — 





Table H. 


^m 




Correct and Ineorreet ' 

1 


^ 


1 

Prelogical 


1 


1 

Hyper-logieai ■ 


Accurate 


True Control- 
FaJse wise 


Good M 


Inaccurate 


Bad ■ 




Valid IRelatioD- 
In valid wise 


_J 




m 



* The general antitlhesia — no less than the special cases uader it — is 
variously named. We often hear of " truth and error," and find txith 
these terms applied to all modes of correctness. " Error." however, is, 
properly speaking, th* defect of (unction which leads to "false" pre- 
dication. "False" is properly the opposite ol "true"; " falsity." of 
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The character of a logical content that makes it " correct " 
or " valid " and in so far reasonable is, as we have seen, the 
restating of the meaning of sameness in relational form, Its 
further development in the mode in which it is relatively 
simple, given as a single predication or logical unit, is first to 
be taken up. It appears in progressive judgments of logical 
identity. 



§ 3. Identity, Non-Contradiction and Exhaustion 

II. RecalHng the positions now taken respecting implica- 
tion, we may say that every implication is a system of more 
or less, organized logical meaning. The organization is a mode 
of individuation ; it proceeds by identifying the contents, and 
limiting their range. Put in logical terras — every implication 
is a subject-matter identical with itself, different from or exclusive 
of any other, and, taken together with its contradictory, exhaust- 
ive of the sphere of control in which they are both found, This 
suggests the procedure of taking up first the topic of identity 
and non-contradiction, treating these as obverse aspects of what 
is called in logic " consistency," and then turning to "exhaus- 
tion " or excluded middle. 

The process of indiWduation whereby the " same " object 
of simple apprehension becomes the " identical " object of 
judgment has already been described. The further exposition 
Batureof ^^V ^^ introduced by a question concerning the 
jcdgmantor constitution of the content of such a judgment. This 
' question may be put in this way— is the judgment of 
acknowledgment of the object itself, which constitutes it a 
subject-matter of judgment, all that its individuation as iden- 
tical means, or is there an additional judgment of identity as 
attaching to the object ? If the latter, what is the relation of the 
two judgments, and which of them is it that renders the meaning 
of implication ? 

12 This question may be so stated as to suggest certain 
customary views and distinctions in epistemology ; and the 
solution also bears on these views. We may ask, is there a " law 
of identity,*' a norm or standard of some sort, that comes to be 
imposed on logical process regardless of what the objective 
matter or content of the process may be ? If that be true, then 

"truth." The relation oi "accuracy" to "truth" is discMssed in 
chapter xdii. g i . 
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the mere determination of the object, its individuation as an 
object of thought, would not of itself carry this mark ; 
Lftw of [»r more precisely, the object judged as such and such 

idwiUtyT would also have to fxilfilthe law of being identical with 
itself. In that case the judgment by which the identity of th* 
object with itself is established, is additional to the mere judgTnent 
of determination by which the object is constituted. Some such 
impUcation is made when a " law of thought " is invoked, even 
when no such explicit statement is advanced. The " law of 
thought" becomes in Kantian phrase "a priori," a "form 
of reason," with which the objects constituted by thought 
are invested. This lends itself, from then on, to the further 
view that the *' reason " is a pure function of universals, which 
applies its formal principles to the otherwise unorganized aad 
" unreasonable *' objects. 

13. Such views we are now in a position directly to combat. 
We find simply a judging function going on whereby thoughts, 
things, objects of experience, are judged as subject-matter of 
personal acknowledgment. This process is one of individuation. 
A meaning taken up as subject-matter of judgment is judged or 
acknowledged to have such a content and such a control, that is, 
to be th^n always and for everybody the same. That is aU Ifitre is 
to it. It is thus ipso facto tfiis identical object, by the very con- 
ditions of its determination, that is, by the fact merely of its 
recognition and logical acknowledgment. // is judged identical: 
it is not that identity is judged of it. Its identity is that aspect 
whereby it is acknowledged as this object and ttot any other. 

To say. therefore, that there is a " law of identity " is simply 
to say that logical contents are always identified in the way 
peculiar to logical individuation. The identity of the 
Aap&ctof content is that aspect of it whereby it is a stable and 
""■ ""persistent meaning for predication. On each occasion of 
its use its meaning is what it is once lor all established to be by the 
essential individuation of it as content of judgment. This we* 
may, of course, abstract for the purposes of the theory of logical 
ground and vahdity, and state as a " law of thought " ; but it 
should be clearly understood that such a " l^w " is only a formula 
descriptive of a imiform process. 

14. It may be asked, however, whether the individuation of 
an object of thought as logical does not go beyond the acknow- 
ledgment of the object- meaning and involve a judgment of the 
identity of this object, To this we have to answer that it does 
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have thi& meaning, but makes it an intent, an implication. It is 
of the nature of a presupposition of the mode of judgment itself, 
When a meaning is brought up into the context of e?iperience, 
into the whole of reflection, it enters into the relationships of this 
laeaut? an system as a whole. It is no longer the isolated content 
fcefluppoBi- °^ ^^^ '^^ '*^ prelogical history, before it -was 
tion. involved in a context of thought relations. These 

relations become the setting of the item in the context of thought. 
The mark we call "identity," with its correlative exclusions, 
involves the linkage of sameness and difference in a larger related 
whole ; and the fulfilment of the essential marks of reasonableness 
again occurs in the larger consistency of the whole. A new 
item brought into the mind at any time faUs into a related 
context whenever the relative identities and differences of its 
subject-matter establish themselves. It is thus again judged 
consistent with or fitted to this context, and is included in a larger 
whole of identical meaning. The identities and differences 
involved in any such case, however, are not made matter of ex- 
plicit judgment, unless this be motived on occasion by the 
interest of the special process itself. They are now elements 
of the inner organization of the larger meaning whose acknow- 
ledgment as a whole tlie act of judgment renders. 

^5- It is just in this fashion, indeed, that the body of imph- 
cation grows. The identities of earlier judgment enter into the 
larger relational wholes of the later acts of similar acknowledgment. 
impUBaHfln So that accretions come either from new discovery 
P"" and synthesis or from new elucidation and analysis ; 

but always by the one process of making a more comprehensive 
judgment of identity. 

The matter would seem to be fairly plain if we adhere to our 
genetic results. The mode of reflection is one of the establish- 
ment of a related context of items from different control spheres, 
all set up in an objective context of reflection. Anything taken 
up into this context has both its characteristic inner relationships 
by judemeiitB which Constitute it what it is, and its outer limitations, 
oJWeatlty, exclusions, etc., which make it not-anything-else. 
These relations, both within and without, now become interwoven 
in the whole body of experience ; and while the inner marks are 
those on which the individuation of the meanings as relatively 
separate proceeds, the outer are also there as implications in 
the larger wholes which leflection establishes by its continued 
acts of acknowledgment. 
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The same appears also from a slightly different point of ^^«w— 
that of the posslbihty of abstracting any relationship and making 
it object of thought. The relationships by which content is 
individuated in any mode go beyond the positive content already 
established by limitation or exclusion. When reflection arises, 
such relationships enter into the content or subject-matter of the 
whole meaning ; and any aspect, any relation — sameness, difler- 
ence, opposition, exclusion, limitation — ^may be taken up ior 
independent predication within any identical whole of meaning. 
Thus those marks which are the differentiae, the characters, oi 
u«autv reaso na ble ness , may t ti e mselves serve as subj ect ■ 
■>"yi»» matter of judgment. Identity and opposition, in 
■^^*^ any of their phases, may thus be made subject-matter 
of appropriate judgments. The case of identity, moreover. 
when looked at as more than formal identification, involves a 
certain combination of the two essential movements, positive and 
negative, which give it further elements of import. 

5 4. Identity as Recuerence A^D Persistence 

16. A topic which comes within our ken in connection with this 
matter of identity may be noted here as important for our later 
epistemological criticism. It may be asked what relation a 
BunBMManajudgment of identity bears to the meanings o£ recur- 
Bwunence, j-ence and persistence of the earlier modes. It will be 
remembered that we were brought to the edge of this topic in 
considering " sameness " of the recurrent type, and that at that 
point we suggested a view of the relation established between 
successive recurrences when rendered in the lo_gicaI mode. This 
question is now in order : the question as to how " recurrence," 
into which the persistence meaning of pfelogical consciousness 
resolves itself, is treated when taken up in the grasp of judgment. 
This topic has been touched upon above, but it will repay us to 
treat it a little more fully. 

It is clear that the content of a judgment of identitj' must 
render in some form the relation subsisting between recurrent 
cases. For recurrence is the relationship in which, as we have 
found, the material of the sameness meaning is given. "The 
same " in the most developed prelogical sense — as we find it in 
Kenderedas the substanUve mode — is the meaning arising when a 
identdty. j^g^ experience suggests and fulfils an objective mean- 
ing given on an earlier occasion. " This is my pen," is a meaning 
of this type. It identifies the newexperience "pen " by re-eslab- 
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lishiog the process whereby the meaning " my-pen " was con- 
stituted. If then we say that there is, in the substantive mode, 
a meaning based on such recurrent sameness, we may ask what 
the judgment issuing in the predication " this is my pen " adds 
to this meaning. 

Evidently it brings the meaning up into the context of thought. 
It establishes the concept " my-pen " as general with reference to 
the possible cases of the object's recurrence. To judge " this, 
that, oT any recurrence is my pen " is to use " my-pen-ness " as a 
class predicate established for all appearances of the pen. This 
meaning, therefore, is no longer a growing content, a schematic 
meaning used as a hypothesis or problematical meaning to inter- 
pret recurrences ; on the contrary, it is a retrospective meaning, 
made up on the basis of certain definite marks, and used to sum 
up all possible experiences found to be particular recurrences of 
it. The judgment of identity is a judgment predicating once 
for all the intrinsic relationships by the recognition 
of which the meaning of " recurrent sameness " arose. 
It thus becomes a " universal " meaning ; and as such it is dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph {§ 5).! 

17. This has its. most important illustration in the meaning 
of persistence whose early stages we have already traced with 
some care.' We found the meaning "persistence " to have two 
illustrations in the two great substantive classes, inner and outer 
existence. Outer or external persistence, it will be remembered, 
was found to mean "sameness-of-recurrence " of an object that 
had also the coefficient of " sameness- when-absent " (called 
" remote-sameness "). That is, an external object persists 
because it recurs and also has the meaning of an 
•ortB or earlier remote persistence attaching to it. It hais 
PflMiflwuf*. p(..^J5jg(j during the period when it did not recur. 
Inner persistence, on the other hand, we found to be somewhat 
different. It is the persistence of continuance, of movement, 
motived by the active dispositional processes through which the 
inner control asserts itself. 

Now the interesting question at this point is as to whether 
the judgment of identity issues in just the same meaning when 

' As aJready intimated above, the objective iispects vi siagulajily are 
thus generalized for recurrent experiences, as if such experiences were of 
different things or of different persons (cf. § 6 of this chapter, es-pecially 
sect. 30, and chap. idv. § 8), 

* Vol. L chap. viii. | 4, and chap. x. $$ 1, 2, 
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dealing with these two modes of prelogical persistence. In 
short, do I judg^ myself to persist in the same sense and meaning 
that I judge my pen or table to persist ? 

i8. Evidently, in the first place, the judgment of identity 
utilizes those relationships already present in the meaning it 
renders. It cannot add to them ; it cannot detract from them; 
it can only throw them upon the canvas of thought by an act 
of acknowledgment. We should expect, therefore, that the 
content of the two meanings, respectively, would differ somewhat 
as before, the new mode simply generalizing or universalizing the 
cases for logical purposes. The meaning of externa] persistence 
Tte indrmoiit*'*^" becomes a meaning in which the thing is judged 
renfer»boOi to persist in the Variety of Its own concrete cases, 
ortijese. ^g ^^ object under such and such control conditions : 
that is, as a recurring experience arising in a certain control- 
spliere — even when not recurring^n which at any time it might 
be again discovered. The external world — or better, an external 
world, whether physical, social, or other — is a world of persisting 
and identical externally controlled objects. This is. indeed, 
the necessary meaning ; for otherwise the distinction would be 
obliterated upon which reflection has proceeded in reaching the 
dualism of thought. For the same reason, also, the iimer world 
persists in its own characteristic way — the way of inner persist 
tence. not of outer. Otherwise again, the thought process would 
have confused the very dualism of meanings on which its own 
rise is conditioned. 

In other words — and this is the essentisl point — the act of 

judgment asserts a mode of control by which the self and 

its objects are set over against each other. In the object class 

_ ^ , . there are both s<?lves and not-selves, each of which is 

Baebperilati, , , , . . , . > , . . 

in iti own judged in its own way identical and persisting. These 

two sorts of objects takeoneach the meaning of its own 

original control. The self-objects are identified as having inner 

control as persons, inner persistence, thus illustrating the 

essential inwardness of self-hood ; the not-self objects as having 

outer persistence, that of the recurring type. The kernel of 

sameness or persistence meaning remains in each case what it 

is, though thrown into a form that generalizes the cases of it. 

The judgment renders this meaning by an act of acknowledgment. 

19. The truth of this appears when we treat the judgmental 

subject-matter as a general and seek for its iUtistratlve particulars. 

In the case of identity of an external object we have various 
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more or less mediate and remote means of confirmation. The ' 
easiest and earliest resort is. of course, to practical life ; the 
object fulfils its usual role. This is a mode of perceptive recog- 
nition : it may be called " identification by recurrence." Further 
there is also identification by testimony, by common appeal, by 
all that is involved in " secondary conversion " ; this is identi- 
fication through " remote sameness." It rests the 
convBTstoa propnety of the sameness meamng upon the common 
**"'■ result of various judgment processes. In the matter 
of inner identity, however, the procedure is not the same ; we 
ither wait for recurrence, nor do we ask our neighbours. We 
id in the immediately persisting and continuous mental life 
the experience that enables us to call the self identical. One 
involves the more or less experimental or " remote " process of 
estabhshing an identity, the other seems not to.' 

§ 5. The Judgment of Identity as Universal 

20, We may now take up for further explanation the universal 
import of the meaning reached by logical individuation. It 
was suggested just above that in the progression into the mode 
of thought we should find certain meanings maturing to which 
we may now apply the term universal in a logical sense. The 
universal import attaches to the relation of the general to the 
particular. 

It is not a new saying in our discussions that any relation 
may be made matter of logical rendering ; that any relation may 
be abstracted and set up as content or subject-matter o£ judgment. 
Tba Logical "^^^ " Universal " intent of a meaning, like any other 
MDniversai-jispect of it is subject to such rendering; and when 
an object is constituted in thought and judged " the same," those 
relations within the meaning which give it " general " and 
" particular " significance must appear in the new logical whole. 
The imiversal does appear in two ways, both of which carry 
further these shades of intent already suggesting universal 
meaning. 

21. (i) In the first place when the logical relationship is in- 
terpreted in terms of general and particular, the meaning found 
universal is one that applies to all cases legitimately covered by ike 
general ; that is to say. the general is universally applicable to 

' This topic is carried further in the paragraph on "Identity in 
Difference " below (J 1 of the next chapter). 
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its pELfticulars.' This is the meaning of the imiveisa] from the 
point of view of the general. 

From the point of view of the particular, on the other hand, Um 
relation is differently formulated ; we say that the univergai 
iwohir- admits of no exceptions. Both of these aspects of 
wt«" universal meaning attach at once to the general- 

particular relationship. 

For example, the general concept " horee " applies to all 
cases of horse ; and of horses there are none that escape intef- 
pretation through the general. These are the two ways d 
expressing the universal intent. 

This rests, it will be remembered,' upon the movement cf 
self-repetition of the meaning whereby the general is constituted. 
So far as the general is really established, that is,^ so far as it is a 
retrospective meaning summarizing a set of marks present in 
the particulars, so far it is no longer problematical with reference 
to any of those cases, but apphes essentially to them all. If it 
be in any sense still hypothetical, or if it be used instrumentally 
for the interpretation of further doubtful cases, cases 
E«iw«ition still in futuro in a logical sense, then it has so far lost 
oic&BM j|.g genuinely general character and is schematic and 
assumptive with reference to these cases. GeneraUty, properly 
so called, is a relation established only with reference to cases 
subsumed under it ; it holds, therefore, of all such cases, since 
each is in its general character but a further repetition of the 
same meaning. 

This meaning is fully reflected in the universality of a j udgment 
whereby the "sameness" meaning b rendered as identity. A 
ju^raent that identifies a meaning implicates its appUcabihty 
to each of its own instances ; and we may say that all judgment 
that renders general meaning has the force of a universal It 
identifies a case as always and everywhere carrying the very 
implication that the one instance used as subject-matter here 
B„„ti4j and now is found to carry. This we may call, following 
DnivfliMUty. certain logical writers, "essential universality." It 
is that intent of a judgment of identity that recognijes the impossi- 
bility of thinking a meaning as general without also implying 
that it is self -repeating for all cases in which it may be used at all. 
The same appears from the other aspect of universality— 

' The intent of " necessity " before pointed out (vol. i, chap, x. % 5) 
S5 attaching to universal meaning is taken up below (io chap, w, ^ j). 
' See the passa^ cited (vol. i. chap. x. 5 5)- 
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that in which it is a meaning that admits of no exceptions. As,' 
from the point of view of the general, a universal meaning is 
one that applies to all the particular cases, so from the point of 
view of the particulars, no one of them can be excepted. So 
the individuation of the whole meaning as universal, in a judgment 
of identity, gives this result also — a relation admitting of no 
exceptions. 

22. It will be profitable to stay a moment on this first case, in- 
asmuch as a current distinction separates it off from what is called 
" accidental " or " empirical " universality. By this latter is 
meant that force ol a meaning which merely recognizes the 
Empirical presence of things together in fact, or in experience, 
oniTarMUty. j^^j. jj^gg ^ot involve the demand that they be essen- 
tially and always together. 

The distinction Ijetween the two cases is one we have already 
noted in passing, and one that recurs again in the discussion of 
the methods of reasoning. It is clear that what is called " acci- 
dental." "factual," or " enumerative " universality has the 
meaning of a judgment of identity, since the general 
uniYerBaUty meaning even in such cases covers the particulars as far 
jmDtojuiusUM^g they are known. The difference, however, comes 
out just in this last clause — "so far as they are known," The use 
of a meaning for purposes of discovery, with the arriere fensee 
that further cases may modify it, throws it on the side of 
" proposal ■" ; and though no actual exploring process be pursued, 
still the intent allows that it might be. There is, in short, in 
such a meaning a disjwnctive force. When we say " all under- 
graditates are crude," the meaning is clearly open to doubt as to 
the individual case. And even when we suggest a complete 
enumeration, as in ",all school-teachers are underpaid," we clearly 
do not intend to sa.y that there is anything essential in this 
relation. Admitting, then, that the ditiference is that there is a 
suggestion of proposal or modification, in the one case, the acci- 
dental universal, while the other, the essential universal, forbids 
such a suggestion, we may inquire further into the ground of the 
difference. 

In yet another connection too we have come upon this dis- 
tinction. In discussing logical " quantity " we fomid it necessary 
to distinguish between two meanings both rendered, as logical 
uid universals, by the form " all Sis P." This proposition 

ttuuLtued. jjjgy ^ quantified as in "all the books have red covers," 
or unquantified as in " (all) virtue is praiseworthy." Only the 
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latter case, the unquantified judgmpnt. motived not by discovoy 
of more cases, but by elucidation of a whole of established mean- 
ings has essential univereality ; the former, on the contrary, 
intending a meaning that is growing, existential, and in so far 
alternative, is universal only in the accidental or empirical sense. 

23. The root of the matter is to be found, I think, in the 
distinction between what we have described as "contingent" 
meaning, now asserting itself as logical ground or formal relatiuD. 
which is analytic, and disjimctive meaning which is quantitative 
BuBDUai and existential. Imphcation proper, as involving tie 
DniTtriaia inner relationships of parts in a logical whole, is anaUlic 
Contingency It estabUshes a related whole of meaning which is cut 
w Ground. ^^ from its factual or material reference, and is so far 
not open to further development in a sphere of truth- It is in 
such meanings that the experimental aspect of thinking hides 
itsell behind the presupposition of competent reflection itself. 
The relations are those established within a complete and 
finished whole of content. This is the intent called "It^cal 
necessity": it is that isolation of awhole of meaning, within the 
presupposition of the sphere of reflection as such, which recog- 
nizes it as a system of dependencies and contingencies withifi 
the whole. This gives "essential universality " to these relations- 
Essential universaUty. therefore, may be called tht MnivcrsaiUy 
of logical dependence or grotttid. 

On the other hand, in accidental or empirical universality 
we have to recognize a different motive — one of material reference 
with view to discovery or proof. The imiversality in this case 
is only so by indulgence or assumption ; it always allows its 
BMjiif icaj (,ti«own undoing. The synthetic aspect of judgment 
orPTftpogoi appears in the realm of empirical and disjunctive 
meaning or logical modality, and the universal form is given to a 
disjunctive or alternative meaning for instrumental and personal 
purposes. It would be only a slight change of terms therefore, 
ii we should call this "experimental universality"^ — universality 
suggesting but not yet grounded in logical implication— seeing 
that it is motived, not by elucidation and analysis, but by proposal 
and synthesis. 

24. It is an interesting fact to recognize that here, as in so 
many cases, the genetic progression is from the experimental 
or schematic to the logical or theoretical, from the assumption 
or postulation to the grounded identity or presupposition. The 
movement of confirmation establishes the contingent relationship. 
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the inner dependence, the logical conditioning, and this is ren- 
dered in the judgment of logical identity. The process, therefore, 
is one not of further repetition of judgments as new cases arise, 
HOT one of judgment that attaches identity as a new predicate to 
a made-up content already judged ;butoneof aprogre5sion inin- 
PT^gTMBioii dividuation, whereby the relations of iact are narrowed 
^Tio™^*^ down and limited to that contingent form which may 
SHontua be rendered in a judgment of relative isolation in a 
related whole. This progression proceeds through the process 
of induction which we are presently to sketch. Here it may be 
said simply that induction is the normal process of moulding 
experience into its contingent and non- alternative form, so 
that the empirically true may br rendered as Ike logically valid 
in the Jorm 0/ implication. 

25. (2) Asecond aspect of universalityappears when we recall 
the character of logical meaning called above *■■ community " 
— its character as being in some sense "common " or " social-" 

Oar discussions Jiave shown that an identical meaning need not 
be '"catholic," or actually prevalent, but that it must be " syn- 
nomic " or " appropriate " ; it must be intended as fit to be pre- 
valent- A relation individuated as identical is t«ier«/6(i io 6e «?ffH- 
iical for aU who jttdge ; a judgment of identity to be everybody's 
cammea fudgmeiU QJ identity. There is more, then, in the 
jiidemBnt universality of the relation established between the 
general meaning and its particular case than its 
universal applicability ; there is also the universal community 
of its implication of logical function everywhere. This is one of 
the leading results reached in this work- The reference of the 
knower to allknowers, of him who judges to universal judgment, 
is as ingrained and essential as is the reference of the outcome 
of judgment to ail its cases. And the interpretation of reasonable- 
ness on the side of implication must taJie into account the absence 
and impQssibilily of privacy or individtmlism of the subject-function, 
no less than the absence of atomism and eccentricity in the 
body of the subject-matter. 

By community of propositions, it should be recalled, is meant 
that character whereby they implicate the appropriateness of the 
meaning rendered for general acceptance. This is an ineradicable 
,. -, implication of judgment as such — ^an intent to render 

ity : 11 la what IS appropnate and fit. It is necessary, therefore, 
yanomic. j^ inquire as to whether a judgment endowed with 
universality of the sort described — the sort attaching to the 
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subject-matter or content^ — can dispen&e with some sort of 
universality also in the mode of community. Are all judg- 
ments, that is, universal in the sense of legislating their resulte 
for other intelligences ? 

This question we have already answered in a general way. 
We found that all judgment as sucti intends to be synnomic or 
appropriate — fit for anybody and everybody. And in that 
sense it is universal in respect to comrnwwj/y.' This we may call 
the " universal community" as correlated with the " universal 
validity " of the relations which the judgment renders. 

26. We find, however, here as in the case of the content, a sort 
of variation as between the essential and accidental. If we say 
AnEBMati&i ^^^^ '^ is the intent of a judgment to be universal 
oniwrMj. in comraunity, we must nevertheless admit thai 
instrumental and problematical aspect of the social relation 
involved in intercourse which reflects the variations of actual 
acceptance or rejection. This appeared in our discussions of 
catholicity." Relative prevalence reflects the proposal aspect 
of that which is still, in its essential force, synnomic assertion. 

From this point of view, the meaning, however universal as a 

body of implication, becomes merely aggregate or relatively 

catholic. And within the mode of community, the distinction 

^, , holds, cutting across the similar one found to hold of 

ttUAcgn- . .. r . , 

B:aMwb«n universauty 01 content, between community as essen- 

^^ tial intent and community as accidental or empiricaJ 

determination. The latter introduces into the reference to 

others' beliefs the character of quantity, which is absent from the 

essential force of the judgment as rendering a content fit for all 

cases of judgment. 

37. This has its importance for. as we have already suggested, 

it introduces an experimental strain, a probUmaHcat force, into 

all tmplicalion whatsoever. The synnomic intent becomes an 

assumption, and no longer a presupposition, as soon as the mode 

of community is recognized that invokes for the meaning concrete 

judgment and actual acceptance. It must be submitted to the 

test of social prevalence as fact in order that its essential 

community may become effective in the actual development of 

knowledge in the larger whole of social intercourse. 

From this point of view we come again to the position that 

' See chap. iii. above» eapetially 5 9. On variations of tlie content in 
resj»ect to " quantity in community." see chap, xiv- $ 8, ad ftn. 
■ Chap. v\. } 8. 
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all logical raeaniag when vieteed in communiiy, even the universal 
of the essential relational type — the synthetic i priori if you 
please — is of the nature of postulation, experimental and instru- 
Tiig maku mental, both in its origin ' and in its employment in 
minuEii- 3*^*11^ predication. The development of implication 
pBrtmenuiuiof the purely deductive and discursive type is, as we 
omm y. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ more fully below, always motived by 
symbolic and fonnal abstraction. Its place and role in actual 
thought, on the contrary, in that vital progression of meaning 
by which the growth of material knowledge is advanced, requires 
the return to the concrete and experimentaJ. Only by con- 
stantly fulfill i.Tig this role can its. own validation be secured. 

Remembering that the mode of community is one of ac- 
ceptance, belief, or inner control, and distinguishing the different 
forms of community as variations of control, we may throw our 
results at this point into relief in the following Table I, for the 
purposes of Jater discussion. It presents the conclusion that 
ail universal meaning, considered from the point of view of com- 
munity as control, has the Joyce of proposal. 

Table I. Universal Meaning 

to Content — 

{Categorical in Relation. 
Synnomic or Appropriate in 1 
CoiDmuuity (for whom 1.^ I 
Accidental fProblematical in Relation, f Itnplication. 
^SynQOioic in Community | 
I (for whom)* 

2. As to Controls- 
Essential ISyndoxic or Aggregate in) p . 
Accidentalj Commuinity(by whom),'| ''°^*^" 

§ 6. Class Identitv and Singular Identity 

28. Our genetic approach to the subject led us to discover 
the motive involved ic the individuation of identity. It is the 

'^ As to its racial origin, it is doubtless a tirystallizing of what was found 
Bocially useful, a point made in a Darwinian sense by James [Pragmatism.. 
LecL v.) and by myself (^Dev^J. and EvolnHan, chap, xvii.) and originally 
in a Lamarckian sense by Spencer {Prin. 0/ Psych., vol, i. p. 208). 

* and '. These two modes of community are those- already distinguished 
above (chap. ix. 5 5}. as answering to the questions " for whom ? " and 
" by whom ? " respectively. 
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rendering ol the general and particular relatiMiship, Th« \ 

relation of general and particular within a whote 
UdshUlt identical meaning is what is set up for acknowledgment. 
u«itto(dT j£ jj^-g ^ j^g ^g j^^yg jg ^^ ^^^ further question 

as. to its applicability to cases of singular identity. How cait 
a thing be judged "singular" and identical with itself, if the 
meaning requires the relation of general and particular ? 

The answer to this question enables us to bring out, in illus- 
tration of the general theory, certain interesting further corro- 
laries. Moreover it is a topic relevant to our theory of the singular. 

Thereare. it isat once evident, twomodesin which the judgment 
of sameness, underlying the meaning of identity, may be deter 
mined. There is the sameness of different casss within a general 
meaning, in which case it is the general that is judged 
0€BBrftiU7 identical for all its particulars ; and there is the sameness 
mnd imnuty. ^j ^j^^ recurrent cases of the one object j udged identical— 
the identity of singular meaning. It is now our point of further 
advance to say that these are really but one judgment, and that 
they both illustrate the general theory laid down above. A 
further striking sideHght upon the matter will come from our 
doctrine of community. We may set forth these points in briei 
preliminary statement and then proceed to expound them. 

(i) A judgment of class identity is the acknowledgment of 
dil^erent objects as fulfilling the same general meaning. 

(2) A judgment of singular identity is an acknowledgment of 
particular recurrences of a single object as fulfilling the meaning 
thus made general to these cases of recurrence. 

(3) A judgment of community or common identity mediates- the 
two preceding meanings and shows their modal unity. It may be 
interpreted either as the acknowledgment of a class of particular 
objects under the same general, or as the acknowledgment of the 
recurrence of one object for different acts of judgment, thtse 
being from the point of view of community, one and thi same 
thing. 

To these propositions we may now turn. 

29. I. ClassidentityhasbeenaJready discussed in some detail. 
It is the case that issues in the universal meaning as respects 
(jiij^ content or implication, whether it be " essential '* or 

idanuty >' accidental " in intent. It was intimated above in 
passing that this judgment is motived by the recognition of 
a plurality of cases, interpreted as the recurrence of the general. 
It needs, therefore, no further comment. 
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II. Singular identity, like oth^er singular individuations, 
follows upon identity as class meaning. It shows the two cases 
already distinguished in the treatment of the meaning of singu- 
larity.' An object judged particular with reference to its fulfil- 
ment of a class meaning, may not be exhausted by such treat- 
ment ; it may also be found singular. This is either because it 
has marks left over that resist generahzation, or because it fulfils 
a personal interest or purpose of a special sort. 

Now both these modes of singularity are rendered by the judg- 
ment of singular identity. I may judge my dog or my pleasure 
to be "the same ^' through successive recurrences, although I at 
the same time render them as cases under the general meanings 
fflnpuar *' dog " ^nd "pleasure." The appreciative, no less 
idammy. ^^^3^^ [hg recognitive content, is taken up in the context 
of reflection and acknowledged as a singular. So far the role of 
judgment as individuation in a meaning of identity seems to be 
fairly plain and unambiguous. 

Hi. In the intent of community or common identity, however, 
wecomeuponadevelopmentol extreme and hitherto unrecognized 
importance, as 1 venture to think. A judgment in community 
renders a meaning motived by the intent of commonness ; it 
fultils botk the foregoing at once and comes to stand as the mediation 
and consummation of the ttiganing of logical identity. In its 
Common synuomic aspect, it renders a meaning which, as a body 
ideatity of impUcation, is applicable to all cases of recurrence, 
uie cuBB I whether it be the recurrence of recurrent expenence 
"■*''■ to the same person or recurrence to different persons 

as given in the same or different particular. = For as control, 
the recurring acts of judgment are indifferently either those of a 
process of private beheforthose of an aggregate of such processes. 
The conversion processes by which syimomic control is established 
are essentially of the " secondary " or social sort ; processes 
by which the private judgments make appeal for confirmation 
to the social fellows, or processes in which the socially accepted 
judgments make appeal to the individual's thought. Once given 
a synnomic meaning and its final establishing may beconsidered 
as being secured by either process indifferently. Thus it renders 
both the personal and the social. 

' N&fl»ely " essential " and " imported "' singularity. 

' The dLfferent cas^ are explicitly brought out in the paragraph beluw 
(chap. xiv. g 9) in which the principle of "Diflerence of DiscertiLbl« " is 
formulated. 
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For example, when I say " virtue is praiseworthy." wl 
I intend an essential or an accidental universal, I mean boti that 
the personal belie! may be confirmed by social experience or that 
the social beliei may be confirmed by my individual experience. 
And the same is true of a singular judgment such as " this is my 
straw hat." The personal intent is rendered common by the 
judgment of identity, just as in the class universal the common 
acceptance is given personal rendering. 

50. The case of the singular, therefore, when interpreted in 
community, becomes a particular of class identity and univer- 
sality ; while the case of the general becomes a meaning of personal 
endorsement and ratification. In short, when the distinction * 
between the one person's process and that of others is removed, 
— as in all logical process it necessarily is — the recurrent appear- 
ance of one object is just the same as the recurrent appearance 
of different objects : they are both simply recurrsni appear- 
ances. 

It follows from this that our discovery that the character 
of community of judgment is intrinsic, is not only supported, but 
gains further importance. In fact, it becomes impossible to 
interpret judgment as a movement of progressive identification 
without the recognition of such an intrinsic intent. The world 
All idtanucai ^^ relation, of logical validity, implicates the community 
J''''8™«nt of class identity, whether this be motived by a 
commun. plurality of particular objects, or by the recurrence 
"'^" of the same singular object. 

It follows that all judgment whatever, so far as it renders 
implication, or essential universality, and not merely disjunctive 
or schematic proposal of universality, intends a meaning of both 
personal and social identity. And put conversely, all judgment, 
so far as it renders implication in a whole of identical meaning, 
is universal both in content and in the community " for whom " 
that j udgment is to hold. 

31. Itmay beaskedatthis point whether this does not banish 
singular meaning as such altogether from the logical mode. 
Does not its interpretation as general destroy its singularity ? 



' As matter o( fact it is removed only on occasioo. We usually 
interpret the two cases difierenOy because the recurrent experiences of 
the same object are also *' immediately singular " to the control process 
of the personal ment^ life. Tliis will be brought out more fully below 
in chap, xiv- $ 9. and in chap. xv.. where the limitations of this mode of 
general! 2a tiOD "in cominimity " are pointed out 
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In what sense can a meaning that is universal as respects com- 
munity still be singuJar ? 

To this it must be replied that it does banish singular meaning 
from the logical, if by the singular we mean a type of 
ramaiiu meaning that lacks community. For when a meaning 
Appredatirs. ^^ singularity is rendered in a judgment then precisely 
the marks that served to make it singular are generalized in 
one of the modes of community — as recurring in different ex- 
periences either for the same or fordifferent persons. The intent 
of singularity which admits of no generalization has then re- 
treated mto the domain of direct appreciation or immediate 
experience. 

This may be illustrated without difficulty. Suppose I submit 
the statement " this is the only orange of this colour," By so 
doing I give the orange a meaning in community in two ways. 
I mean that you ca.n find it the only one with me, or that I myself 
can find it the same one by repeating my experience of it. This 
is explained later, when it is shown that the identity extends to 
successive appearances in one consciousness, whether of one or of 
different objects (see the exposition of the principle caUed 
" difference of discemibles " in chapter xiv. §§ 8, 9). But in 
either case. I have made it a particular to a general of recurrence. 
If indeed I say " I find this orange to have a unique taste," I at 
least intend that I can again find it having the same unique 
taste ; and this I mean you to accept with me. The only thing 
that remains ungeneralized in community is the remainder of 
the original meaning, not rendered by the judgment, namely what 
is incommunicable about the actual quality of taste. This may 
still be singular either by the objective quality of the orange or 
by the imported quality of my appreciating interest- This 
is just what evades the judpnent. 

We have thus carried further the point that has already more 
than once forced itself upon us — namely, that the singular is a 
meaning that cannot he fully rendered in general and particular 
terms. As in the earlier place so here we are led to expect that 
this will later on be a stumbling block in the way of holding to 
a strictly and exclusively logical interpretation of experience. 

It is true, nevertheless, that by our resort to " community," 
we have reduced the essential type of singularity, the singularity 
of objective marks, to statement in terms of the general of 
recurrence. 
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§ 1. Identity in Difference 

1. The phrase " identify in difference " seems to the writer to 
admit a construction that sets together the two essential marks of 
reasonable implication as indicated above ; the marks of sameness 
and limitation, or logically considered, identity and oppositioa 
For when we return to our genetic point of view, we find that 
while it is the role of logical individuation to estabUsh a meaning 
as identical, it is able to do so only by a process that recognizes, 
differences also. 

We note first that the stages in the development of mean- 
ing into its logical birthright, are those of generalization and 
indiTidnauoii ^ingularizatioii, the former c^'tablishing a meaning 
» idvnUcftL ^jjat 1,33 certain illustrative particulars. These 
particulars were such only with reference to the marks used to 
characterize the general. But there always remains over a 
residue, the unused marks of the particular case whereby it 
remains in experience singular. For example, our much-ated 
friend the '* horse " is not only a particular of the class horse, 
a meaning reached on the basis of the abstraction of certam 
marks of " horseness," but he is also this single horse, " Jim." 
This means that the whole meaning, in all its concreteness, is 
not exhausted by any treatment that construes it as in a class 
comprising numerical particulars. The reality, the existent 
thing, has the richer meaning that its full statement as singular 
warrants ; and this renders Us marks of differatce. The 
" horse " is individuated as having identical meaning with other 
horses ; but he is also judged in his singularity as different from 
others. In this case, therefore, it is true that identity implicates 
difference; the identical class meaning implies particulars dif- 
ferent from one another. 

The only case in which this would seem not to be true is that 
in which the further abstraction is made that no concrete singular 
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case is meant, but only those aspects of meaning are intended 
which are utilized in the constitution of the general. Thus I can 
talk about the "horse characters" of horses, .maintaining an 
identity of connotation : but I do so with the presupposition that 
the sphere is now not that of actual existence, but that of 
abstract or logical meaning as such. 

2. It may be said that this is to deal with one case only, that 
of different individual things in a class ; and that it does not 
apply to the identification of one single object judged simply 
as self-identical. But from what we have seen above it is 
evident that it applies here also. For the very fact of rendering 
a meaning as common object of thought for different minds is to 
individuate it as general. Each individual's object, and each 
successive objective experience of the same individual, is a 
particular found different from all others, 

!n the control of reflection, which is common, the meaning 
even of the one single object becomes that of a particular experi- 
ence among recurring and different experiences. Each particular 
ForiiUFirent ^^P'^^'^nce that illustrates the recurrence of this one 
tbLsBand object is a different individuation for thought, just 
otu lung. ^^ ^^c]\ several object in a class of objects is a different 
individuation. All rendering of logical meaning estabhshes an 
identity which is subject to the further determination of 
differences. 

3. This truth does not lend itself, however, to the view that 
thought as process proceeds by the establishing of identities in 
differences, except with the further explanation that its process 
is one of abstraction and generalization, through which the marks 
Pisiwrioi '^^ singularity or essential difference are left behind. 
idanutyia For these marks are those of the concrete, the actual 

control ; it is only the pale ghost of it that is recon- 
stituted mediately in thought. The resort to " identity in 
difference " is, therefore, a resort to a prelogical mode of control, 
to an existence reference of one or another type according as the 
singularity is of one sort or another. It may be a mode of appre- 
ciation — one of imported singularity — in which case the difference 
is not one of external marks, but of experiences of feeling or 
direct appreciation. Or it may be one of the '^ essential " kind~ 
the singularity that resists generalization— in which case 
it is a difference of perception, presentation, or some such simpler 
mode of control. 

Looked at broadly, the meaning of sameness in difference 
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before the rise of judgment is one of " relationship," bij( not of 
acJinowledged and asserted " relation " — a distinction developed 
on an earlier page. Where the sameness meaning passes mt&» 
a relation of identity by an act of judgment, the relation o! 
difference is given the same sort of rendering. So identity in 
difference found in the prelogical, becomes the identity and 
difference of the logical. Difference as a relation stands in the 
context of thought on the same footing as identity. It may be 
brought up into the context as subject-matter of judgment. 
We may say respecting identity and difference, that when judged 
as identicail, a content has the presupposition of a larger whole 
of differences, and when judged as different, it has the presup- 
position of a larger identical whole. 

4. The development of identity by successive acts of judig- 
ment. as experience is progressively rendered, issues no less in 
Identity and ^^^ establishing of differences. Of this we find certain 
DiffBrBnce, jorms recognized in logic, which we may treat under the 
names usually attaching to them. These we may set down as 
modes of identity and difference, as follows — Classification. 
Ordination, Definition. The development itself, as it proceeds 
in experience, is what is known as Induction, to which we will 
first turn. By the process of induction the " identity in differ- 
ence " of prelogical meaning becomes the " identity and differ- 
ence " of a body of related judgments of reflection. 



§ 2. Induction 

5. If what has now been said as to the nature of the judgment 
of identity is true, it foUows that the formation of such judgments 
is just the positive side of the growth of knowledge or thought. 
Generalization, abstraction, singularization — aM are cases of the 
development of identities by acts of judgment. So far we have 
considered the contents of identical judgment as issuing in appro- 
priate meanings, ready formed or made up. and we have explored 

„ _^ the motives found entering into them. We have now to 

Tii^ Growtu " 

oildenUca] develop more fully the proposal side of the process: 
Me*niD(fs. j^^ aspect wherein it is instrumental and experimental, 
and especially that aspect as we find it in the more developed 
and conscious form in which it becomes expUcit scientific method. 
It is by induction that such experimental treatment of experience 
proceeds; and all my readers will agree, no doubt, that to reach 
an induction is to establish an identical judgment for a number 
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of cases. Indeed, induction may be defined as the experimental 
establishment oj judgmenis of identity. 

In order not to assume anything, however, we may ask the 
general question as to what induction is. We may be told that 
it is the passing from a particular or particulars to a general 
meaning ; or that it is the process of finding a common meaning 
among different and varied cases. On either of these views, the 
evident question before us is — " what shall I do with this, that 
and the other case ; are they to remain in isolation, or can I 
induce from them anything which they may all be taken to 
illustrate or exemplify ? " 

6. Selecting out from the discussions of the subject the 
" canons" of inductive method as laid down by J. S. Mill, we may 
conduct the discussion with immediate reference to them. Let us 
ask the question of induction in this form, " When may I be sure 
Qawuonor that among the varieties of natural happening. I have 
ittducuoa found a recurring, persistent, and invariable grouping 
of facts > " ; or this, " given a certain set of marks now found 
together, how may I be sure that the present grouping is the 
invariable and necessary one, so that when I find one of the 
marks of the group I may confidently expect to find the others 
also ? " It is evident that wherever this is realized, I have 
established a judgment of identity, and my " induction " consists 
in my being able to read various cases of experience as now 
fulfilling this judgment. 

For example, take the induction whereby we arrive at the 
judgment " all men are capable of speech." We may say that 
before the judgment of identity is reached — say by a child — 
the meaning " man " may not include the character of speech. 
A man is then heard to speak. The mark " speech " is hypo- 
thetically read into the complex "man"; and further experimental 
procedure is needed to establish a belief as to its universal correct- 
ness or truth. This makes it necessary to resort to some means 
of advancing knowledge, in order to determine the case. Thus 
the judgment is arrived at, that " speaking-man " is the true 
reading of the new identical meaning before read as " man." 
This we have before discussed as the growth of a 
conceptual meaning. It is variously described in 
logic as " the search for causes," "the enumeration of cases," the 
" concomitance of phenomena." " the uniformity of nature." etc. 
But in all these designations, the same thought is more or less 
explicitly brought out, that a meaning already achieved is used 
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experimentally to secure by further experience the definition 
and limitation of its comprehension. It is the normal and only 
method of discovery, 

7. The stages of the inductive method as thus defined were 
substantially made out by Mill ; it is one of the great advances 
in the theory of scientific thought. Our genetic inquiry confums 
the theory, but throws upon it a somewhat new light. We are 
able to see that there are three motives at work in the genesis 
of identity, each of which has its peculiar development- 
First, there is the motive of actual and positive recognition. 

working itself out through the mazes of varied and conflicting 
experience. This is the motive of " recurrent sameness,"' hit off in 
Mill's canon of " agreement/' ^ It requires the positive recur- 
rence together, or concomitance in a positive sense, of the elements 
of the complex AB. B always appearing when A does. This 
in so far justifies the acceptance of the whole meaning 
AB as recurring, persisting in its own type of existence 
and justifjnng unless or until disturbed, the treatment of all the 
things having this joint character as being oi a cl^s AB. 
Taken alone it affords the basis of what is called " analogy " — 
as in " this case of A is B, other cases of A are B also." 

This is, however, clearly not yet either exhaustive or defini- 
tive ; there may still be cases in which A does not entail B, nor 
B entail A ; and there may be cases in which there is nothing 
about A to suggest whether it is or is not B. " All the men I 
know anything about are able to talk," is such a judgment of 
recurrent sameness or identity. It generalizes just these men, 
and leaves ojjen both the question of speech in other men, and 
also the question of the identity of man as man. a universal 
— whether or not he is a speaking animal. 

8. A second motive is found in Mill's canon of " differ- 
ence." ' It proceeds by invoking the principle of exclusion. 

*■ Mill's canofl of " agrcettient " runs : " If two cw more instances 
of the phenomenon under investigation have only one circumstance in 
common, the circumstance in which alone all these instances agree is the 
cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon " (Mill. Logi£. Book III, chap, 
viii. S I). In terms of our theory, this means that A, the first occurrence, 
becomes A B, th.& second occurrence. As a judgment of identity. A (( AB. 
it is restricted to just these particular eases. The phenomenon in qiics 
tion is, for these caaes. identical with A. 

* Mill's canon of " difference " runs: "If an instance in which the 
phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance in which it does 
not occur, have every circumstance in common save one, that one oixumog 
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whatever A is excluded from, S is excluded from also," 
or " A and B are always absent together." This reinforces the 
expectation based on concomitance of the positive sort, since it 
places both the parts of th* entire meaning together in the 
meaning " remote sameness." and so justifies, genetically, the 
expectation of joint recurrence or recurrent sameness. 
In fact, what more natural, as a resort of scientific 
method, than that the experimenter, finding A and B together, 
shoiUd then remove one and observe the removal of the other 
with it. If we call the positive concomitance spoken of above 
" concomitant presence," we may call this negative concomitance 
"concomitant absence." The procedure amounts to tracing 
backward the genetic progression of the sameness meaning, from that 
of the " recurrent " to that of the " remote " type. 

The investigator is then free to proceed to reinstate one, pre- 
ferably the second, B. in a new combination with other elements, 
and observe the re-occurrence again of the concomitant some- 
thing, A ; thus illustrating the forward Progression in sameness 
or a new "agreement." 

The method of difference goes farther than the recognition 
of mere concomitance as agreement, and fulfils a farther 
requirement of a full judgment of identity. Still it is not yet 
what can be called a flawless or unimpeachable induction ; for 
there still remains an ambiguity due to defect in limitation or 
exhaustion. "Wherever I find a man 1 hear liim speak," and 
" I hear no speech when man is absent," these taken together 
do not justify the universal "man is a speaking animal" 
— an essential universal. It might be that only some men 
speak, and also that no other animals speak. What then re- 
mains to constitute such a judgment.? 

g. Evidently what is lacking is the factor which makes it 
imperative that the concept man should include speech. This re- 
quires a movement that divides ike sp/icre of thought exhaustively 

only in the former, tbe circumstance in wluch alone the two instances 
differ is the effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part of tlie cause, 
of the phenomenon " (Mill, Logic, Book III, chap. viii. § a). These 
canons are discussed in most of the books of inductive logic. Adarasoa's 
succinct account may be referred to in the writer's Did. cj Pht'los., suh 
verbis "Agreement (logical)," " Di Serene e (method of}." "Concomi- 
tance (logical)." " Induction." etc, Under this canon we have BA (the- 
lirst case) becomes B (the second case), or BA (( B. The phenomenoa in 
question, absent from the second case, is identical with A, which is also- 
atisent. 
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into two mutually exclusive classes, man and non-speaking 
things, and so reaches the predication " man is not non-speaking." 
That is, the motive of limitation must enter, due to the growth 
of knowledge of the sort that allies non-specth with somelhin^ 
incompatible with the meaning man.' This is found in a discovery 
about the class of beings that do not speak, of such a sort that no 
Bxhanation "^^e in that class can also be included as a particular 
rftquirod jrj jhe [^.iggg man. This suppUes the element of necessity 
before lacking to the judgment ; without it the meEiniiig is not 
a true or essential universal. 

If, for example, a new species is (ound that does not speak, we 
cannot on the strength simply of our earlier experience of agree- 
ments and differences, at once say " therefore it is not man." 

The matter may be put in propositions as follows ; — 

" Man is vocal, wherever I find him " (agreement) ; 

" The not-vocal wherever I find it is not man " (diSerence); 

I could not then say that men who are non-vocal might not 
still be come upon. 

But if I now have an experience that correlates non-speech, 
as in the anthropoids, with certain anatomical characters which 
also exclude some of the essential marks of man, I can then say 
" the non-vocal are not-man," reaching the universal and 
exhaustive limitative judgment, " man is not non-vocal " or 
" man isvocal." Speech is added to the marks of man. Thus 
a judgment of class identity is reached to be carried as valid 
"through futxire experience. 

ID. The essential thing thus secured, it is clear, is the establish- 
ment of a non-man, a non-B class. The inclusion in it of any case 
definitely excludes this case from the B class. We can now 
Ttia eiToa a ^^^ " "^*" m"st be articulate, for to take speech from 
conUnffant him placcs him in another anatomical class than that 
of man." That is, something already established 
and implicated in the meaning man would be incompatible with 
the proposed predicate. In this movement we come upon the 
essential motive to logical contradiction as will be brought out 
below, the *' exhaustion " of the " B-non-B " sphere. The 
resulting meaning, " man is articulate,"' is a universal. 

There is thus established a "contingent " meaning — "■ if A 
then B " — described already as one of dependence or conditioning. 

^ This it is evident, goes beyond Mill's third canon, that of " Con- 
comitant Variation," which can be reduced, I think, to a. combination 
oJ the two other canoiu. 
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II. Th^re is a further movement to take place, however, 
before the judgment, now identical with respect to the whole 
meaning " man " thus recognized and made subiect-matter, be- 
comes identical aJso with reference to the mark through which 
its identity is predicated. In other words, the identity of the 
object may carry the specific mark, but the presence 
of the mark may not imphcate the entire object. 
In the case given. " vocal man " is judged 
identical through its inclusion of the mark " articulation" — 
since the exclusion of " articulation " would destroy its 
identity — but there may be other things that could also be 
identified by this mark, taken with other characters. Man may 
belong with other beings in a larger group of " articulates," the 
differentiae of man, with respect to these others, being characters 
of some other sort. 

This is involved, though from a different point of view, in 
the doctrine of " plural causes," B, the effect, must always 

r^ present when A. its cause, IS present ; hence the advance that 
fetablishes a mn-B class estabhshes also a non-A class. But it 
may be that .4 'is also present when B is, and that the estabhsh- 
raent of non-B establishes also non-A'. In terms of cause and 
effect, any effect B may be due to the ' ' plurid " or several action of 
two or more causes, and further research is necessary to determine 
the further limitation under which the effect is identical with 

tone or the other of them only. 
Such further research involves, I think, a reversal of the 
terms ; the predicate becomes subject and the subject is then 
subjected to the same analysis as before. By such procedure 
we reach a judgment of identity with reference to B. B is found 
to be A (and not A*). This then with the foregoing hmitation of 
A to B. gives double identity or complete coincidence of meaning 
between A and B — what in the language of causation is the 
'■ universal relation of cause and effect." 

For example, if we start out to investigate " articulateness," 
and by the process already described, limit it to man, then we 
can say both " man is articulate " and " the articulate is man." 
That is, man and speech are universally coincident meanings. 

The outcome of this procedure is a second relation of depen- 
Rwciproca: dence or contingence. Not only can it now be said, 
conUB«.a«. Mij ^ then B," but also "if B tlien AJ' This is 

■ what is referred to earlier as " reciprocal " contingence. 

■ 12. It now appears, also, in what sense limitation is at 
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work. It makes possible the exhaustion of the sphere of control 
in two ver^' essential respects. In the first place, there is the 
presupposition of the Hmitation of the entire meaning to its 
sphere of reference or existence. We mean or intend "real man" 
umiution and " real speech." But second, the intent of hmita- 
la *M«ttU4i. tjon works itself into the impUcation itself. By the 
establishing of a non-B or non-A class within the sphere within 
which the B or A class is also controlled, the meaning becomes one 
of exhausiion in that sphere. There is nothing in that sphere 
that is not one or the other. B or jtou-B. no matter what may be 
possible in some other sphere than that now presupposed. Tlie 
intent of incompatibiUty, or contradiction, or excluded middle is 
essentially an implication of exhaustion ; and exhaustion arises 
only from the motive of limitation. 

13. It is not my purpose, at this point, to expound this as a 
theory of the meaning of cause, nor even to justify giving it that 
reference. The object of stating it in these words is simply to 
indicate that it is the same problem, the derivation of the same 
meaning, that Mill treated of in his " search for causes," Mill'* 
analysis and resulting conception of method has its own 
validity, whether we call it a search for " concomitances," for 
"invariable antecedents and consequents." for "coincident 
■■Causa" not tlentittes," or for "causes." The question whether 
dinouMwi. jiiu ^jd [jy this analysis further the theory of cause, or 
whether in the genetic research conducted here, which establishes 
the meaning called " coincident identity." we have come within 
sight of cause, remains a further problem.^ 

The result to be treasured here, however, is the discovery 
that induction is simply the method whereby the mind normally 
and regularly reaches judgments of identity in experience. 
The maintenance and development of identities is but another 
name for the progressive individuation of logical meaning as 
AuaiMowerrSfch. All discovery, invention, advance o( meaiung 
ittduGtlTo. \yy predication and proposition, is of the nature of 
inductive procedure. It proceeds by the erection of a content 
as what it is , in relatively novel situations, in which it then proves 
to be what before it was not yet recognized as being. The 

1 The reader should <:0fi5ult Mill's t*xt for his distinction between •■ cause " 
as" sequence "and mere ■'co-existence " in time (/.of»c, Bk. III. chap. 22). 

The distinction between material dependence or cause and logical 
dependence or ground (both considered as modes of necessity ") i» 
explained below in this chapter, sects. 30 ff. 
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advance is that a new judgment of identity is reached on another 
plane. The relative extension and intension of the context of 
recognitive meaning is thus constantly revised, by a process that 
is experimental and progressive. The identity is established 
on each plane by the recognition of sameness, the exclusion of 
otherness, and the limitation and exhaustion of range.^ 

14. After it has come, however, the judgment is no longer one 
of progression, discovery, adjustment, schematic proposal, but 
one of identification, retrospection, universality — a meaning of 
fixed logical relationships. The identity in difference of the con- 
crete reading of experience^the "different " being the increment 
of content not yet determined within the whole identical meaning, 
the " other " or " not-same " of the limitative meaning- 
passes over into the identity and difference of logical negation 
and exclusion. Both the identity and the difference, as retro- 
spective and logical categories are abstractions, both matters 
But attiverwuof relational thought -content, having equally mediate 
J^^^^^'yj^ control and equally remote reference to the sphere 
tum. in which the prelogical meaning was made up. The 
logical affirmative does carry difference with its assertion of 
identity ; but it is an abstract difference, one of logical opposition. 
The difference of immediate concrete experience, not yet made 
matter of logical judgment, is that of direct relationship within 
a content still under its own appropriate first-hand control. 

15. It is not the implications for theory, however, that now 
concern us, but the further use and development of these mean- 
ings in the psychic movement. We find two processes proceed- 
ing from the establishment of these judgments of identity : 
one that called " simple enumeration " or " simple induction," 
and the other " deduction " or " deductive implication " — a 
process often contrasted in essential nature with induction. 
EBumwauoii; Indeed so urgently is the need felt of distinguishing 
twocasea ^g widely as possible between induction and deduction 
that the former is often identified simply with " enumeration," 
and the latter in turn wth what is known as " reasoning in 
universals." Both of these contrasted methods of operation, 
which are variants upon induction, must now be considered. 

" Simple enumeration," so-called, takes place in two essen- 
tially dii^erent conditions. It may be the identification of like 
cases by the use of analogy — the pursuit of " recurrent sameness " 

* Itisshown below, chap. xii.. in what aense "deduction," or argumen- 
tation thiough a ■• middle term," illustrates the same process. 
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as described above. As such it is. the first step in vital induction. 
" So far, crows have always been black — here's a blade bird — 
it is a crow." Restricted simply to this analogical use of 
meanings, such an enumeration is not logical at all ; it b not 
implication nor judgment, We have found it already m the 
child's schematic and habitual " construct," the vague inclusi\-e 
meaning within which, on superficial resemblance or from pre- 
ferential interest, a new case may be interpreted along with old 
ones. The great maw of motor habit stands ready to devour 
aimp.1* details that do not choke it. as the open bat's mouth 
Knimiereuoii takes in insects. It is. however, an essential moment 
in the inductive process as a whole, for it furnishes the larger 
whole of agreements among which the necessan,' hmitations and 
exclusions are to be made. Yet it is still true that without the 
further factors, in the whole movement, such enumeration is not 
a process of implication at all. 

The other sort of enumeration is a very different thing. It 
is the identification of instances by the use of a judgment o( 
identity whose universal character has already been established, 
ft involves no advance of meaning by including doubtful or un- 
explained cases ; but, on the contrary, it is a mere applicadon 
of the meaning already given. 

For example, I am asked to assort the coins in a box ; I take 
them one by one and distribute them in groups — 
silver,, gold, copper. It is evident that I have here the 
application merely to single instances, particulars, of meanings 
already made up. There is no essential induction as described 
above, for no meaning is put in question, no problem is solved, 
no thought advanced. I am not defining identities, nor advancing 
meanings, by such ticking-off of self- repeating cases. This 
movement of mere "application" has already been illustrated 
above (chap, vii § 7) in the distinction between growth in 
" extension " of a term, and growth in mere range in the use or 
apphcation of the term. 

The difference between this and real induction, in the given 
case, is seen when, for some reasoji, I find an ambiguous 
coin, and look for some mark whereby to assign it to one only of 
the classes, / am toid to strike i/l, and if it rings clearly it is 
silver. This enables me not only to place the coin^ but it also 
advances my knowledge of silver coins ; in this latter respect, it 
is a remaking of my judgment of identity with reference 
to this class of objects, and is a true induction. The essential 
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advance resides in the fact, not known to me before, tliat silver 
coins " ring clear." 

i6. The judgment of identity and difference is, therefore, 
always a universal meaning. 1 1 is univereal in respect to both its 
applications to the cases under it. In the first place, a content 
or meaning judged identical applies universally to the instances of 
its own recurrence; it has in this function the force of a judgment 
of continuance or persistence. Secondly, it is univer- 
iJir«.yi sal with reference to the particulars that illustrate 
oniTMMi, -^^ general meaning. When I say " this book is from 
my library," I make a judgment of identity and difference that 
clearly intends both of these applications. It means that this 
book is a real persisting thing, always the same and identical, 
and always different from other books found in my library ; it 
means also that this is a particular one of the several books that 
make up my library, The general character of the meaning, 
from which its universality is an abstraction, extends both to the 
possible recurrences — the recurrent sameness — of the object, 
and also to its meaning as a particular in its class. 

I 3. The Intent of Validity ; Necessity and Ground 

17. We are now able to set together the shades of meaning 
that constitute, when taken together, the intent of logical validity. 
The two great aspects of meaning involved are those 
covered by the terms universality and dependent 
relation. In these great aspects of meaning certain more 
special elements of logical connotation are to be distinguished, 
in addition to those already treated of. 

On the side of universality, we have the transition from the 
accidental to the essential ; from the empirical pursuit of identities 
a) oniTw- ^o ■the recognition of identities as already established ; 
BaUty*ii.4 from the universal of fact to the universal of 
" necessity." The term necessity is used to introduce a shading 
of meaning which requires further discussion. 

On the side of the relation of dependence, we have again an 
aspect of meaning that comes into evidence with the rise of 
necessity, Jt liits off that aspect of imphcation which attaches 
to each whole of a relation when considered as being made up of 
related or mutually dependent terms within tbe whole, 
deuce or It too presupposes the passage of the whole mean- 
'^'"^ ing from the stage of accidental and empirical dis- 

covery or fact, to that mode of universality which allows the 
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isolation, in a self-contained whole, of the relations involved. 
In taking up these two modes of meanings, necessity and 
ground, we are (oltowing, therefore, the actual progress of deter- 
mination from the schematic and problematical into that mode of 
relatively independent contingency that holds for thought as such. 
It is necessary to clear up this transition a little more fully 
before taking up these meanings for direct characterization- 

i8. If to start with, we simply assume a mode of implica- 
tion that is universal in the sense of being " necessary." and 
"grounded" in the sense of showing the contingent relation 
between its terms, the question aiTses — how can such an impL- 
cation come out of the accidental and empirical universals of 
experience ? Here, of course, we are sharpening for discussion 
one of the questions of historical theory of knowledge, and 
seeking to get light upon it from our genetic account of the 
development of logical meaning. 

19, The actual factors in the transition from the mediate and 
joint control found in the ordinary judgment of experience to 
that of the exclusive control of reflection as such, are two. One 
of them is. positive, the movement issuing in the common or 
synnomic force of the judgment ; and the other negative, the 
Logical movement establishing the exhaustion of the class 
MacBBaity. meaning by limitation. The former justifies the 
appropriate or common intent of universality—its necessity — the 
latter its relational character as logical "ground." 

We may look at these two factors a httle more closely. They 
constitute the genetic bridge from accidental to essential 
universals, and thus justify a theory that gives a natutaJ history 
to the so-called intuitive or a priori principles of thought, 

.^fter a description of these meanings, we may go on to 
inquire into their origin and genetic role (betow, § 5). 

I. Logical Necessity. We have already developed * tlie aspect 
of meaning which issues in logical necessity. It appears in the 
relation of repetition which answers for all possible relevant 
cases. The identity of general and particular, in which all 
instances of recurrent sameness are rendered, is thus necessary. 
We found, it wiU be remembered, that even cases of singular 
identity issue, so soon as the point of view of community — -the 
synnomic point of view — is taken up, in a relation of general 
and particular. 

This then is the meaning of logical necessity. It is that aspect 
' Vol, i. chap. X, sect. 27 f. 
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of the wholeness of the related meaning wherein it is otily and 
always what it is for common acceptance ; whether this be 
the commonness of repeated experiences in one mind or that of 
different experiences in different minds, We may accordingly 
define necessity as that intent of the relation between particular 
and general in virtue of which but one universal judgment of 
identity can be used to render all the particulars. As there are 
no alternative renderings of the identity of the whole, each 
particular must in the same sense mean the whole. 

It appears further that this meaning may be considered from 
two contrasted points of view. As pertaining to the sphere of 
meanings itself, it is a character of relational force ; it holds 
Qroond and of the relations of context, between terras as such. 
CfcUM, Qn tije other hand, the reference to the sphere of remote 

existence or control, wherein the whole meaning has its further 

t fulfilment, is equally real ; and the relation considered as a 
mealing of fact or existence is also found to be necessary. This 
distinction appears in that currently made between logical 
dependence or " ground " and material dependence or " cause." 
The meaning of contingency or dependence has its logical 
rendering as a relation set up between separate items of meaning ; 
the relation of cause, on the other hand, is the rendering of 
the original material relationship that gave the meaning its 
contingent force in the prelogical stages of knowledge. 

20. In brief, logical individuation, looked at in a broad way, 
is the achievement of an identical content by a process of induc- 
tion. This process issues, when an exhaustive result is reached, 
m a meaning set up as a whole with certain general-particular 
relationsliips within it. Its isolation as identical releases 
the meaning from the need of further fulfilment, but it 
stuxiaAtT still has the control by which it holds for reflection. 
luaartiwB The relationships within the whole, therefore, just by 
ynmiti. being thus self-contained and "given " for reflection, 
are universal and necessary. They presuppose only the 
proce^ of reflection itself by which they are set up for what they 
are. Alternative issues, or alternative fulfilments are, from the 
nature of the case, ruled out. It is then a mark of validity 
as such, that it be in this sense necessary, 

21. II. Ground or " Sugicient Reason." — There is little more 
to be said under this heading. The logical ground of a given 
item of meaning is simply the whole of the relations that may 
with it make up the content of judgment. It is the logical 
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rendering of contingence and alwa^'s has the force attaching tw 
contingent meaning. As rendered in judgment such contingent 
meaning may now have some further description. 

(i) It is always analylic from the point of view of the whole; 
laod from any other point of view it is not logical dependence 
or ground. If I say " you will catch cold if you walk iq the wet 
grass," 1 assert a contingent meaning of material dependence 
or cause ; it becomes one of logical dependence or ground only 
ConumroDt ^^^" ' make up the whole identical meaning " wet- 
UeuiiaK la cold." iind find walking-in-wet-grass a case under 
this universal, The logical dependence consists not 
in the fact of a cold following upon the antecedent fact of walking 
when it is wet, but in the universal relation between the gerenl 
and its illustrative case. 

(2) For similar reasons, the meaning of logical dependence 
or ground is unquatitified and unexistefitiaL After the universal 
is made up in a judgment of identity, the whole is one of implicit 
relations valid for reflection : as such they do not require 
reference to the sphere of fact, My statement is valid as one of 
logical ground, whether you walk in the wet grass or not, if it is 
luid an essential universal, wherein both the sorts of intent. 

"'"1"'"'*'**^ cause and ground, are found together. If you care 
to put the matter to the test of material truth, you may catch 
cold and so establish the relation of cause ; if not, the meaning 
still remains valid in the sphere of logical dependence or 
contingency, once it is established as a universal,' 

So we might go through the marks of contingent meaning 
showing that they characterize the relation of logical ground. 
It is not necessary, however, to take space to do so. But there 
is one further point to notice in furtherance of our general 
discussion. The question arises as to whether or how far the 
achievement of universal meanings of logical dependence banishes 
entirely the instrumental or experimental force of the meaning 
so rendered. It is not the general question of that intent of 
postulation which finally makes all Imphcation experimental 
that is here referred to, but a special aspect of that question 
arising out of our account of induction. Its citation 'ftill show 
the contrast between formal or logical and material depen- 
dence. 

22. We found that a partial induction may so far establish a 

^ i'ace any exception that may be taken to this particular iliustration. 



concomitance of A and B as to give a" universal of experience." 
AdMiiute Tli's means that, so far as experience has gone, 
oondiuon. there is dependence between the parts of the entire 
meaning AB. But we then found that the transition from this 
to an essential universal required th« establishing of reciprocal 
dependence, whereby a universal of identity was reached. 
It is interesting now to inquire whether this distinction in the 
material sphere between a one-sided contingent relation and a 
relation of reciprocal dependence or cause, holds also for the 
formal or logical relation of ground. 

In the material sphere the two cases are carefully distinguished 
in current theory. The one is known as the case of " adequate " 
or "sufficient " conditioning, and the other as that of " neces- 
sary " conditioning. Either a flying stone or expanding ice is 
the sufficient condition of the breaking of the water bottle • 
neither is then the essential nor necessary condition. In the 
FtcwMUT ^^^^ °^ logical dependence or ground, however, there 
ooBdtuon. jg no such distinction. This appears from the fact 
that logical dependence arises only when the variations of alter- 
native experience are once for all removed. The meaning is one 
of logical dependence only when a universal identity is set up 
in tlie whole meaning ; its illustrative cases are only those that 
show just the connection judged universal. It follows that the 
sorts of dependence recognized as logical and described in the 
following chapter on inference are all of the essential or 
necessary type. That is, logical relation and logical grounding 
have always the intent of necessity. It is only in other charac- 
ters than that of relation, that propositions can express un- 
certainty. Both "conditional" and '■disjunctive" contents 
are individuated as necessarily what they are. 

23. This does not mean, however, that an alternative, dis- 
junctive, or otherwise indefinite meaning may not ht used in 
the judgment as one ot its terms. Any meaning whatever may 
be so used- But in that case the relation of dependence holds as 
between it as a single term or proposition and its subject or 

„ predicate term. The B, that is, of the relation " B 

One Term f . • 1 r t 

maybe if A," may be itself any sort of a meaning, such as 

' " X or y." For example, " either birds or beasts 

suit my appetite for game," " you will catch cold if you walk 

on the grass. unless you change your shoes." In each of these 

one term of the relation is in some respect alternative, but the 

relation itself is assertorial and necessary. 
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§ 4. Classification, Ordination, and Definition' 

24. The general mode of identity and difference issues in 
" classification." The class is always, 50 far as it is logical, an 
identical meaning, considered in its general aspect. Genetically 
the class meaning is derived from the more practical sortings and 
assignments of the prelogical treatment of contents, and Iws its 
fundam<?ntal motive in the possibilities of effectively handling 

such contents in groups or masses.' When the function 
of generaUzation arises, the details or particulars arc 
rendered as cases within the general meaning or class. There are. 
however, two ways of looking at the matter of classification 
suggested by our present method of inquiry and also pertinent 
to it. 

A class may be any meaning individuated, as has just been 
said, as content of a judgment of identity. The judgment is 
ABWenucii not only inclusive of the cases within the class, but 
MBMUng. jjgp exclusive or Umitative with reference to other 
and ineligible cases. It establishes distinctions within the body 
of contents ; it is a matter of logicaf individuation. But there 
is the further aspect of control, of reference to a sphere of existence. 
The 'identity «nd difference" of the logical succeeds the "identity 
in difference " of the material ; and the question arises as 
to the possible degree of coincidence of logical and material 
classes. 

25. It is evident that the general distinction betvi'een the 
logical and the material holds here as m the matter of contin- 
gence. The reflective relation of contingence once established, 
needing no reference nor control other than the identities of 
reflective meaning, having no requirement of material truth. 
Logical uid *^"^^^ i^ no limit to the play of logical classification. 
MsiwiBi Any line of division or cross-division may be pursued 

under the interest of its own pursuit alone, and classes 
may be made for logical purposes which find no actual con- 
firmation in nature. The demands of lo^cal criteria as such 
once fulfilled, the possibility of including cases in the identity of 
a whole judgmental subject-matter once established — the p, 
cesses of abstraction and classification move freely on. 

On the other hand, material classification b a matter 
actual generality based on cases cited as particulars. The 
classifications of natural history are made out by patient research 

■■ See vol. i. cliap. viii, on " Individuatioa." 
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into the actual concomitances and differences found in nature. 
So it is in all inductive research. These classes remain fixed as 
real identities and differences whatever sequences of logical 
validity and classifications of logical meaning may be formed 
upon them. 

In view of this distinction we may say that all accidental 
or empirical universal judgments issue in material classes ; and 
smpiricai these classes change and remake themselves in the 
JadgTnento progress of discovery. On the other hand, the essential 
univereals deal with established relations of dependence 
within the whole meaning : and so long as the rules of the 
constitution of the whole are not infringed, rearrangements and 
reclassifications may take place according to the motive or 
interest at work. For this reason, the term " formal " is applied 
to the logical as such, as opposed to the " material." 

26, The same thing may be said of " ordination " — the 
systematic arrangement of classes with respect to generality. 
From the point of view of existence the order is one of " quantity." 

the relative inclusion of class by class, or the taking 
in by one class of some or all of the individuals of 
another. The arrangement of genera, families, species, and 
varieties in natural history illustrates this growth of knowledge 
in ordination. The classes are said to show " sub-ordination." 
" super-ordination." etc.. with reference to one another, 

The ordination of logical meanings, however, is not so re- 
stricted. Given a universal judgment of identity, the relation- 
ships become a matter of manipulation as the special interest 
may dictate. 

27. In definition, too, we have to make a corresponding 
distinction. A logical definition is one that arranges the 
content of an identical judgment so as to exhaust its relational 
meanings by ordination. 

For example, the genus " man " gives the sphere of widest 
and most general control; the species "mixed-blood," 
the lower class, subordinated under the former but super-or- 
dinated with reference to the particular; and the 
^J^^^'^particular, " American mulatto," is defined, with 
its differentiae from other particulars. If "Cau- 
casian ■' blood be the differentia, then " a man of mixed negro 
and Caucasian blood " defines the term " American mulatto." 

This may be interpreted as a definition that embodies 
an essential universal : it mav be called the definition of a 
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meaning, rather than the description of an object. " The mulatto 
15 a man of negro-white blood " may be taken not to describe 
a class established on the basis of certain empirical marks usually 
found in men of mixed negro and white parentage ; but to apply 
strictly and only to cases in which such parentage is already 
known, no matter what the further associated marks may be. 
In thia latter case, it is a definition of an essential and identical 
logical meaning. The " description," on the contrary, is merely 
a summary of empirical marks. 

The logical definition is a judgment in quality, embodving 
identity and difference, affirmation and negation ; while the 
other case, the description, merely summarizes experience, and 
i& a iudgment in quantity. The latter generalizes cases tm 
the basts of agreements and differences so far as exijerience has 
gone. 

So also of the corresponding distinctions between material 
and logical classification and ordination ; the former, the material, 
is in each case quantitative ; it is so far liable to revision in tie 
growth of experience ; the latter is qualitative and not so liable. 

In all these cases, also, the " material " is synlhe^tic.&o far as it 
contemplates or allows further accretion of meaning to the whole ; 
the " formal " is analytic of a whole meaning aJready made up. 

§ 5. Reasonableness and Reason 

28. We have now briefly indicated the nature of the transition 
whereby the material bond is loosened from a meaning, whereby 
its control as " true " yields to its control as simply " valid," 
whereby, in brief, it becomes an impiication for reflection, and is 
no longer a supposition awaiting confirmation. It remains to 
explain and justify it. 

We are now to approach a problem which in an important 
sense focusses our discussions of this mode of psychic life. Tfiis 
problem, isolated already in our preceding discussions, is a 
prominent one in epistemology. It is the problem of uni- 
Tha iQueitioa versahty or necessity considered as being " absolute," 
ofv*uaity "unconditional." "non-experiential." "a priori." etc. 
How can knowledge that is " reasonable " as material content 
turn itself into a judgment of " reason," whose mere statement 
is sufficient to carry universal and necessary force ? 

However this problem may be put in the various theories of 
knowledge,, it is, 1 contend, one of control. The distinguishing 
intent of validity in a relational content, is that of ground or 
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implication within a whole meaning; that of truth, experience, 
confirmation, is one of the acceptance or rejection of the whole 
meaning in some sphere in which it is put together and controlled. 
There is in all knowledge the germ of this contrast. The re- 
lational " what ■' is to be distinguished irom the existential 
" where," So the question may be put broadly in this way : 
how can a system of implications, relations, elucidations — 
whatever term we apply to the relational content set 
up in a judgment or system of judgments — how can 
this become so detached from its sphere, from all spheres of 
empirical or material existence, as to float alone, so to spKak, 
on the surface of reflection ? Or put a little differently — how 
can a body of relational meanings be set up in the control of reflec- 
tion alone, as a necessary and self-maintaining system, requiring no 
appeal to a sphere of existence ? Or again— how can a given 
relation be valid for thought, whether or no there be any sphere 
of reference in which it is found to be true or false ? 

We may reply by first showing in what sense it is thus cut off 
from the spheres of existence, and how it gets its validity, and 
then pointing out the sense in which it is not cut off from alJ 
such spheres. 

29. The case seems to be plain, indeed, from the side of the 
actual process. The process of induction is one that secures 
the recognition of meanings as wholes, as identities, sustaining 
within their structure the relation of terms which their control 
in a given sphere acknowledges. There are, therefore, in every 
iTnlTerMlB case two chief elements of meaning recogni2ed, the 
Empwcai related contents and the control sphere. When we 
OontnoL say " this or that holds " in experience, we mean that 
it holds so far as the sort of experience presupposed confirms it. 
The empirical element then is resident not in the relationship 
as set up, but in the confirmation or control of the relation estab- 
lished by occurrences in this or that sphere. It would follow, 
then, that if this further reference were no longer made, if the 
experimental test were not invoked, there would be no further 
question of confirmation or of lack of confirmation, of acceptance 
or of rejection. The relation of terms would stand for just 
what it is made up as being in the body of reflective meaning. 
The critical question then would be — is there any experience 
that, by its own movement, cuts off the need of further refer- 
ence to fact, and establishes a contingent meaning as universal 
per se ? 
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Wehave already pointed out that tliis requirement is sug- 
gested by the movement of reflection which asserts what has been 
called its own synnomic control over the contents of though.!. 
The context of reflection is normally held under mediate control ; 
not only acknowledgment but also conlirraatron are there, and 
both assert themselves in and through the same related contexl. 
The further question is suggested— can reflection dispense, id 
any case whatever, with the factor of confirmation or empirical 
control ? 

We have found in our analysis of induction above a disf inction 
which uill serve us here. There is the case in which the relation- 
ships are not rounded into a hmited and self-contained identical 
whole^the case in which the intent of disjunction still attaches 
TbeEMfliiHaito the contents set up. This we have seen in the pre- 
Biii7«ra»i. ceding paragraph to be the case in the first two stages 
of induction, which give recurrent sameness or "agreement. "and 
concomitant variation or empirical " difference." But there is 
the third and further stage ui which the control required 
for the development of a disjunctive content is no longer in- 
voked : when the limitation of the sphere of reference through ex- 
haustion establishes a mode of control immanent in the judgment 
itself. The meaning "A is not non-B" is the typical one. It is 
simply a meaning of exhaustion. This requires and can 
have no iuriher confiftttation from fad. The pendulum has swung 
over to the bare requirements of formal control, and a judgment 
of identity of the contingent and exhaustive type is constituted. 

In short, what has happened is simply that resort is had 
merely to the inner sphere of reference whereby the movement 
of reflection itself becomes the presupposition under which the 
implication is set up. This is a sphere of seH-subsisting 
relationships, apart from the material references by which their 
repeated application might be shown. 

30, If we are right in depicting the growth of judgmental 
control as issuing in successive inductions from actual cases, the 
question then as to whether this process of integration or system- 
atization does finally dispense with further experience, seems to 
be answered. There is the case of repugnance arising from the 
ffiUT«»ai growth of two meanings which limit each other and 
diieiocoQ- at the same time exhaust the sphere im which they 
are together controlled. For example, the judgment 
"A is B," rendering the meaning AB. becomes a necessary 
universal so soon as the class non-B is developed in a way that 
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excludes A ; then the judgment " A is not non-B " arises. The 
meaning o( disjunction as between the two classes B and non-B 
is resolved for the case of A so soon as experience is of such a 
character that A is sometimes found in one class and is incom- 
patible with the other. 

That this state of things may be realized there must be some 
experience of objects making up the B class, and some experience 
of objects making up the non-B class^ — both exfierimental 
m and empirical meanings — and then in addition, some- 

^*P«'^'=«- thing about A that is incompatible with the non-B 
class. So we ask, how can this arise ? How can A be incom- 
patible with nan-B ? Does not this, we may be asked, assume 
that the non-B class is made up in a way to finally exclude A, 
a matter just as hard to account for as that B should be made up 
finally to include A } 

In answer to this last question, we have to say that the cases 
are different, that a meaning may be incompatible with another 
in the sense of being finally exclusive of it, when finality in the 
mode of inclusion would require indefinite extension of experience. 
This we may illustrate further, drawing upon our exposition of 
the development of prelogical meanings. 

51. In the treatment of opposition,' we found that a privative 
meaning simply cuts off a content from everything else — giving 
the meaning " this and not other." This in turn may develop in 
either of two ways, usually both. 

First, the inclusion of the positive construction may be 
widened, issuing in an indefinitely enlarged " this," while not 
changing the indefinite " other " ; whatever " this " may com- 
HatoM of prise there is always an indefinite " other" besides. 
PTivauon. Wlicn such a meaning is taken up in the individuation 
of thought and rendered by a judgment^ there can be no finaUty 
or essential universality about it. It suggests what the inductive 
process does when it proceeds by the methods of agreement 
and difference only. It simply establishes the meaning " this 
and not other " as a judgment ; but it is a meaning subject 
always to further extension with further experience. 

But second, we saw also that the development of a privative 

meaning takes on a different mode when the "other" is itself 

itpaMBBiniodetermined, giving the judgment " tliis and not 

UmitattoD. that," in which both meanings are determined over 

I against each other. Here the essential thing, from the point of 

L * Vol. i. chap. ix. § 4. See aJso chap. viii. g 9, of this volume. 
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view of the development of " this.' ' is its limitation by the deter- 
minate marks of the " other." In this respect, therefore, the 
respect in which the limitation is present, the class " this " cannot 
be further extended, cannot grow by the further inclusion of 
or encroachment upon the " other " ; for the " other " is deter- 
mined as a positive construction set over against the " this." 

When this meaning in turn is taken up into the logical mode, 
its character is preserved. The opposition between "this" 
and " other" becomes not simply, as in the earlier case, that 
between B and " whatever-is-not-yet -determined " ; but between 
B and " what-is-definitely-determined-as-wo^B." The marks. 
therefore, upon which the judgment of identity of B proceeds are 
those precisely by which the nol-B class is also established. 

In this case, too, the two classes B and mt-B stand over 
against each other as exhausting the sphere in which the entire 
determination proceeds. For it is a further result of our earher 
study that unless two determinations are in the same control, 
being, that is. meanings that may be rendered as a whole within 
a given control, there can arise no opposition between 

EinauBtlon. , .,-,,, ■ , , • . 

them at all. It has been pomted out that judgments 
connecting such disparate spheres as the physical and the psychic. 
the semblant and the real, the humorous and the serious, do not 
have meaning, because the terms of each pair are irrelevant to 
each other. Only when a possible whole meaning can be made 
up with a unified control, to which the whole is referable by the 
act of judgment — only then is there an intelligible judgment. 

The conclusion is now irresistible. If the B and not-B classes 
are in opposition in a final and necessary way, and if they exhaust 
between them the sphere in which A also falls, then A, if not in 
one, is entirely, finally, and necessarily in the other. 

32. We find, therefore, in our storehouse of prelogical 
meanings, the stones for our present structure. The motives 
involved are two, both of which are familiar to us — both found 
to be requisite to the development of opposition. It is in the 
recognition of these that we laid the foundation for an adequate 
theory of negative meaning. They are — to put them more 
succinctly — first, the finality of a judgment of limitative oppx)- 
sition, rendered as logical contradiction.' and, second, the 
exhaustion of the sphere in which such a judgment of limitation 

' In logical terms we may say that the intent of quantity (how many) 
passes over into tbat of quality {what and what rtol] and that matenal 
description passes over into logical definition. 
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is rendered. Given a meaning so constituted that both these 
motives are in force, then the intent of essential universality is 
present. 

To take a case, suppose the opposition in meanings between 
" spoon and fork " to a child is established by the process of 
limitation. The early meaning " spoon " was something to 
lift milk with ; it was " this." and whatever did not lift milk was 
" other." The meaning " this and not other " was therefore 
privative, in the absence of any positive further determination 
of " fork," But with the practical necessities of the child, the 
meaning spoon grows in two waj's ; first, it includes other suitable 
milk -lifting things, say "hand" and" knife" ; and second, the dif- 
ferentiation of the " fork " as being of such a character 
that it is not available for the purpose (having tines 
instead of a bowl). The " fork " meaning is thus determined 
as once for all " not-spoon." by reason of the opposition of its 
marks — the tines — to what is essential in the determination of 
"spoon." There is then a judgment of limitation as between 
the ■■ spoon " and the " not-spoon " class, the latter established 
by the positive determination of " fork." 

Again " spoon " and " fork " are exhaustive meanings, so 
far as determination within the control established by the 
common use of the utensil for eating is concerned — one will serve 
when the other will not. That is, the class or control reference 
is exhausted between them. So both our requisites, limitation 
and exhaustion, are fulfilled. 

Now the result. Given any new utensil of unusual shape, but 
in general eligible for processes of eating, the question arises as 
to the conditions of its use. The child determines it, in view of 
its shajje. as n-ot a fork ; but it serves the purpose of his eating ; 
there is then only one possible meaning for him to render in 
judgment, if is a spoon. This judgment is universal and necessary ; 
it is his intent and meaning that whatever eating utensil is not 
a fork is and must be a spoon. 

33. We may put the whole truth then in the following 
sentence : — -Any meaning which is excluded from one of two 
mulually limitative and jointly exhaustive classes is judged to 
bclcttg universally and necessarily to th£ other. 

We find, therefore, the foundation of the judgment of 
universal and essential identity in contradiction present with- 
in an exhausted whole of controlled meaning. 

The case may be summed up in terms of what we have already 
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described as the " sameness " and " othejmess " of the prdogic 
modes, when made matter of judgments of "identity" and 
" difference " in the logical. The type of sameness with otherness 
which gives the relationship of difference is that of two separately 
motived constructions each proceeding by limitation of the other, 
within the grasp of a common control process. The whole 
relationship is constituted in a sphere in which both are to be 
sought ; but each is in its own way set up with a restricted meaning 
EiciMiM within the whole. When the two limit each other we 
S?MraM*Con ^'^^^ what we had occasion to call " exclusive oppo- 
itnwucaon. sition " in the prelogicaJ modes; it becomes " contra- 
diction " when rendered in judgment. In contrast with it. we 
have the difference of two meanings, still controlled within the 
same whole, but not hmiting or exclusive of each other. These 
are not contradictory but in Some sense " consistent," with each 
other. We may, therefore, after certain concluding remarks, pass 
on to consider the two concepts of Contradiction and Consistency. 

34. The process of reaching a judgment of " reason," we now 
see, is not a new or strange feat. It is the legitimate outcome 
of empirical " reasonableness," Given an experience of ex- 
haustion yielding a judgment of identity and difference, then the 
abstract rendering of tliis relation as a content of thought is 
only another simple act of logical recognition and Individ uatioo. 
The relation of necessity means the fact of exhaustion, but the 
fact also means only the relation. So the great mystery of the 
"essential universal" reduces itself to the act of judgment 
whereby anything is not only what it is, but also not «ny- 
thing else or not what it is nol. 

For example, the judgment tnan is articulate reached by in- 
duction, as explained above, is an " accidental universal " as 
long as it does not exhaust the natural universe by an estab- 
lished limitation. But as soon as such an exhaustion is estab* 
lished, or as soon as the term is defined as if there were such an 
exhaustion, it becomes an " essential universal." The judgment 
merely renders the relation of exhaustion, whereby man is of 
necessity and always not a non-articulate creature. 

And it is not a mystery — this rise of the self-affirming 
universal of thought. It is just what occurs also in favour of 
external control processes when imiversa! physical laws, such ^ 
cause, areset up. As a formulation lor the world of fact, "cause 
and effect" is an abstraction from the actual control processes of 
the " external " world. This abstraction detaches these processes 
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entirely from those of mind, and rubs out all suggestion of free- 
dom, choice, acknowledgment, assertion, etc, by which the 
purity of the mechanical ideal of control would be impaired. So 
on the side of reflection when the whole body of meanings falls 
apart in this great dualism of spheres. Reflection, as inner control 
over contents related in judgment, becomes in its turn competent 
and self-legislating. It makes its own rule of identity its pre- 
supposition. 

§ 6, Contradiction and Consistency 

35. In logical contradiction we have the flowering of those 
original stems whose growth makes mental development a 
controlled and progressive process. In another place^ 1 have 
j^g^m^y^jj^intimated that there is no reason, in the nature of 
"« •"•' ^presentation — apart from motor reactions that organize 
them ' — that contents should contradict each other 
or be inconsistent. Why should not two presented contents of 
any description be present together, as well as successively, if 
the conditions of organic stimulation allow ? In certain modes 
of process in which the limitations set by this or that control are 
removed, there is no such thing as contradiction or inconsistency 
in contents that otherwise are so. There is the play of images, 
the hcense of semblance, the flow of disjecta membra of mental 
things, functions in which the requirements of consistency 
are not in force. Furthermore, there are the separations of 
different control spheres which we simply accept, not attempting 
to make connections between them. The contents are not 
relevant to each other ; but there is no cry of inconsistency or 
contradiction. Virtue has no specific gravity, but I do not say 
that these meanings are inconsistent or contradictory. Two and 
two may quite acceptably make five in the realm of play. 

In fact, there are three cases of relative detachment of 
contents, already given in the prelogical growth of meanings, 
which judgment conforms to and ratifies. First, there is the 
fugitive or uncontrolled, that which is so far a detached and 
unrelated item that it has no further development in connection 
with anything. This we may read off as not available for judg- 

> Mental Development, chap. ix.. § 1, in whicti the positive side of the 
process ol motor assimilation or synergy underlying Identity ant.1 
Swflicieflt Reason, is worked out; also Development and Evolution, chap. 
xvii., p. 2&0 and the context, where the organiiing role of the attention is 
pointed out. 
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ments o{ relation except as just the detachment itself is acknow- 
ledged.' Then, second, there is the relatively irrelevant, the 
relation of difference established between those worlds of fact 
or confirmation that do not intrude upon each other. These are 
relatively independent spheres, in which different manifestations 
of the interplay of inner and outer factors of control 
are shown. As between such spheres, the relationship 
of contents is unintelligible and meaningless, and 
" irrelevant " is the best term by which to render it. This 
simply means that in the normal developments of these spheres. 
there are no larger control processes whereby relationships 
between the groups or classes themselves could be established. 
Third, we come to the contents set up within the same control, 
but individuated further as distinct classes, sub-classes, or indivi- 
duals. Here there is the possibility of alternative determination. 
of selective moulding of the material, of giving issue to what is 
indeterminate ; and this accounts for the rivalries and Lraitations 
that lead to exclusion and contradiction. It is an affair of 
organization by disposition, interest, and activity as contrasted 
with mere presentation aggregates and complications of data. 

36. As we have seen, the actual issue in every case is a deter- 
mination of presented elements under a conirol, the control giving 
the resulting individuation or unit meaning. This control always 
involves the organization or synergy of active dispositional 
processes embodying tlie interest or purpose of the moment. 
This we have already seen in sufficient detail in the theory of the 
early determination of objects.* Be the relatively given datum, 
the objective content, what it may, still the demarcation and 
limitation of it in individual form and its setting in a system of 
units usable in the activities of the mental life — this is a matter 

oontridictuiii'^^ ''^ being taken up for special treatment and use in 
uiJMk of the nets of more or less restricted adjustment processes, 
^""^ We have already illustrated the great types of such 
" synergy " in the analysis of the attention. The grosser con- 
centration processes select a whole meaning, the more refined 
designate its class, and the special co-ordinations in this or that 
case minister further to the individuation of the single thing. 
The one whole meaning thus becomes, by restriction and limita- 

* The judgment by which su<i;h a.n item is classed &s " inner " and so 
rendered as a logical mcamng, When so treated, it lo^ss its detachment, 
however, by being referred to the specific sphere of the " inntr." 

■ Vol. i. chap. iii. §§ if. and chap. vij. tf^ li. 
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tion, a meaning in a larger sphere of control, occupying its 
special place in that control, and having its individual value for 
recognition and action. 

This has tts negative side in the fact that the adjustment 
processes are thus set upon contents that are specific, concrete, 
and mutually limitative. The control of an object as internal or 
psychic, is as definite and limited as is the control of the physical 
thing in its peculiar world. And the lines of development 
whereby these limitations and exclusions are established are 
rooted in the ver\- mechanism of cognitive development itself. 

37, If we look upon " contradiction," therefore, as the outcome 
of that restricted and limited individuation of objects which 
the development of positive meanings requires, then " con- 
sistency " may be looked upon as the obverse aspect of the same 
individuation processes. The only case of " inconsistency " 
is " contradiction." The various differences arising in the 
progressive determination of objects are not among themselves 
ckinatatency inconsistent, if they do not give rise to contradiction, 
ii unity and Cortsistency may be looked upon, indeed, as relative 
"""* unity and difference within the one control. It gives 
in all cEises a meaning which is not incapable of construction as a 
whole, seeing that no element of contradiction is developed in it. 
At the same time, like the inconsistent, it does not take in the 
irrelevant, which is suggestive of a relation that has no motive 
nor meaning. 

AH the modes of identity and difference, considered above, 
therefore, save that of actual exclusion, are modes of consistency 
— subordination, super-ordination, classification, etc. They in- 
tend the relative differences of elucidation, grouping, restriction 
and range, that are possible within the whole identical meaning. 
Only that which cannot be rendered as a single whole 
with what is already given, is inconsistent with it and 
contradictory. The great line of demarcation, therefore, in 
the logical mode is — as has been urged already — that between 
wholes of identical meaning. Can two meanings, with all their 
inner relations, be taken up in the single compass of a new 
reconstructed whole ? That is the logical question always. 

^^ § 7. Is THE Valid always True ? 

r 38. In view of the foregoing we may be asked, does not this 

I dentify consistency or logical vahdity with truth ? — making it 
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ultimately dependent »pH)n the reference beyond the mner 
relations of the meaning itself ? It does, in. a sense — the sense 
that looks to the actual make-up of meanings in a specific control 
with the motive of limitation. But there is an important furtlier 
question raised when we consider the body of reflective content 
as in so far detached from the original material spheres. It 
will be remembered that we found limitation to be just the motive 
that issued in contradiction and so iustified the universal and 
necessary character of thought. So the question arises, if contra- 
diction is an affair of material meaning, how can it also be a rule 
ot mere logical relation as such ? 

The reply to this question introduces a consideration that is 
of importance in our later discussions and is to receive further 
treatment below. The consideration is this, namely, that the 
life of reflection, while thus cut off from certain control spheres, 
is still reflection. It is a process of per&onal belief, and it knows it. 
Tiwvjaidia It is never cut off from the sphere of inner control, 
''*'*'^*^ from the sphere of the actual movements of Ijehef, 
When we say that a matter is one of pure logical consistency or 
contradiction, our last word in support of it rests on the cogency 
of the reasonable and our viability to believe the contradictory ; 
it must be true also, so far as ratification by judgment as rea- 
sonable establishes truth. But another may say. " what 
difference does that make ? — let us accept the contradictory state- 
ment, anyhow." The reply is. " If you do so, you stop all 
further acceptances, for this is repugnant to the act of acceptance; 
it fails of belief, which is the presupposition of reflection." 
In other words, thought must have the presupposition of its 
sphere of function and control. Denying itself this, it must poi- 
tulate other rules of procedure ; that is, it must sto^p being thought, 
and turn itself into seme other sort of eakulus. from which per- 
sonal belief is eliminated. 

This is to say that reflection in fact cannot dispense with 
one of its criteria, the duahsm of self and the objects of thought. 
Thara !■ tb> The act of belief is a determinat ion of self with reference 
'™"*"- to its objects ; it raises the further problem — later 
to concern us — of the " Knower and the Known/' 

3g. This may be put in terms of the contents of judgment itsell. 
If we say that contradiction is material, and that on the basis of 
such contradiction alone the isolation of universal and necessary 
wholes of implication is made, then we may ask. what of the 
further relation of such wholes amongst themselves ? Of course. 
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the consistency of these wholes or units intsr se may be estab- 
Matertai lished as they themselves are, by a resort to some 
o?^!toa sphere, external, mental, or other. But the question 
*****■- is, must it be ? Is there no other way of establishing 
it ? The answer is. no. there is no other way ; for the acceptance 
or control of the inner judgment function must be had. and 
that is material. The relation that seems to lack material refer- 
ence, still has it in the resort to the control of personal behef ; 
anything else falls short of that actual acceptance or rejection in 
the mind by which the proposed whole of meaning is found 
reasonable or the reverse. 

This must be true, if we are to have clear notions of re- 
flection, which gives a reconstituted content under mediate control, 
within the metital sphere. Material references of all kinds are 
In mediated in it- With nothing to mediate, it is without 

McBjitMca. content ; with no mediation it is without form. The 
attempt to abstract its formal process from all content, gives only 
another and more abstract meaning of the same sort, about 
which the same question is again raised. Personal belief is and 
remains the final presupposition of implication as such.* Impli- 
cation is a system of accepted relationships of consistency and 
contradiction. 

It is here then that truth and validity meet and 
ViiiditT kiss each other. The true is what finds control and 
™*" ■ confirmation in the sphere in which its meaning is made 

up : the valid is the consistent whole of relations Set up by 
reflection in a sphere accepted as one of truth. The valid may 
not wait upon truth in a secondary sphere tieyond the relations 
which have been lifted from their first determination ; but it 
must always return into the true through that belief reference 
by which reflection itself is controlled. 

40. Beyond this, indeed, there are two sorts of meaning : 
ouiflnrt«» ^^^ truthfulness or acceptableness of reflection 
UKmsht iB may be discounted in either of two ways. Either it 
^^ **'" may be discarded altogether, or it may be rendered 

• It is evident, of course, that this is what writers in the theory of 
knowledge have pointed out in various ways : the impossibility of universal 
<loubting, since dnubt presupposes belief ; the final reliance oa con- 
siateDcy even though all logical content tie called mere appearance (Brad- 
ley) ; the resort to " immediate acceptance," " primitive beliefs," etc. 
Instead of Descartes cagiio ergo sum, we might say credens ergo cogilo. 
■' Beneath Descartes' ' cogito " there is a deeper 'credo ' " (an annotation 
made at this poitit by Prolegsgr Muirhead), 
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in various vicarious or substitutive ways through, acts o( postu- 
tati&tt. In the tormer case, the course of reflection is uncontrolled, 
its materials simply float in a void, and if pressed to this con- 
liusion alJ mental life is fugitive and unreaJ. For if it does not 
matter whether you and I accept the principle of consistency, 
then the direction both of our intercourse and of our persona! 
thought is impossible. Dreams would do as well. 

On the other hand, postulates may be resorted to. We may 
say, let us agree to treat the universal as. not tmiveisal, the 
contradictory as consistent, and apply these postulates in hen 
of the axioms of believed and satisfying thought. This is possible, 
the reactions of personal and common belief being alike treated 
as incidents in the rendering of some mode of " pure," " im- 
rMUon personal," or " super-personal thought." But this is 
PMtiaatioiL tfjeu a mode of postulation not of presupposition, 
and again we reach a calculus to which we cannot apply the 
term reflection. 

While, therefore, the bond of connection between the material 
and the formal, the content and its control, seems to grow verj- 
attenuated, still it is never completely severed. A " thought " 
that is simply formal about nothing and by nobody is not iftcugM. 
The abstract self-identical and impersonal '■ thought " of me- 
taphysics is a myth — or at best a postulate ! > What is taken 
for valid may not turn out to be true, but it must at least be 
taken for true. 

* This is. in general the defect of t)ie type of theory' called ■ It^icism " 
(see vol. i. chap. i. j 3). It tends to treat logical categoriies. notably- 
the ■■universal," as imported into, rather than as rising naturally out of. 
ordinary experiential process. It abstracts elemenis of form reads them 
back into simpler modes, and so " constitiites " the whole development o( 
knowledge in teems of abstract and esseiitially static "thought." 




We are now in a position to suggest the general character of 
" inference " and to point out its principal forms. Since, how- 
ever, inference is that aspect of imphcation that largely dispenses 
with the experimental reference of thought, it will not detain 
us long. 

I . As soon as a whole of implication is isolated from the control 
Qroundod Conditions which would give it a material reference, 
unpUeatUnL jj becomes a body of relations having the characters 
of mutual logical dependence within the whole. Then the pro- 
cesses called "inferential" or "discursive" in formal logic 
have their freest development. There are two aspects from which 
the modes of such development may be profitably viewed. 

(i) A body of implication is constituted as a single whole of 
conceptual meaning. The processes are those whereby identical 
wholes are made upas subject-matter of judgment. It follows that 
the material control of these wholes is not the proper intent of 
inference ; that is already covered in the process of inductive 
procedure by which the whole arises as a judgment of identity. 
If, indeed, the term " inference " be used with reference to 
such material procedure, as in the phrase " inductive inference," 
A slmgte it should be distinctly marked off from the further 
''"*'» use of the term " inference " for the elucidation of a 

body of imphcation within an identical whole. 

We havt s^en that the inductive processes of discovery, having 
the motive of " proposal " and synthesis, are in sharp contrast 
to those motived by accomplished behef — those of implication 
and analysis ; and it is only with tliis understanding that we 
may adopt the current usage, and distinguish the two cases as 
those of "inductive" and "deductive" inference respectively. 
Inductive inference, therefore, is the process of the constitution 
of wholes of meaning in this or that control sphere ; while deduc- 
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tive inference or implication is a movement of thought, whether 
one of relatively simple inspection or one of relatively detailed 
elucidation, within the wholes already in some sense grounded ot 
established.' 

2. {2) The sort of inference just called deductive or discursive 
arises only when a meaning is set up as xmiversal * ; that is when 

it is so far independent of material support that its 
VnlTarHl implications show their own dependencies and grounds 
as necessary without further material reference. The " con- 
clusion '■ is justified by the relations set up in the entire inclusiw 
meaning that embraces the "grounds" or "premises." Given 
this meaning, then the conclusion must always and necessarily 
follow. 

g 2. Deductive Inference: Immediate and Mediate 

3. Immediate inference is the mode of grounded implication 
in its simplest form. It is, in general, the case in which a whole 
meaning is rendered as explicitly intending certain Ic^cal 

diau dependencies. It simply states a whole of meaning 

rimp iaai in its universal intent, in any predicative or linguistic 

form. The criterion of such an inference is the fact 

that no new additional meaning, nothing not already intended 

/in the whole, is added to it in any changed form of statement 

that may be •■ inferred " from it. 

This may be illustrated by the scheme of logical " oppo- 
sition " as given in the text-books on forma! logic. The various 
modes of " opposition " given by immediate inference from the 
universal proposition A {" all A is B" ), are as follows : the 
" contrary " E follows {" all A is not non-B "). also the " contra- 
dictory " (" some A is not non-B "). and the " subaltemate "' 
/ ("some A is B "), all of them variations of predication 
in quantity and quality. The same meaning, that is, may 
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1 The uae of the term " mfer$flc« " for both of these has iurther 
justification below (sect. 10) where it is pointed out that the infercntiai 
factor in induction is really deductive ; so that after all there is only 
one mode of inference, 

" This is formulated in formal logic in the rule that no conclusion 
followg from two particular premises. But that is true only whcni particu- 
lars are construed in quantity. A particular judgment may well have 
universal intent, its quantitative reference being exclude^I, and so serve 
as premise to a vsUd conclusion. By " universal " here is meant the 
intent to apply to all Us own cases, as giving^ an identical meaJitog in 
judgment. 





be rendered in such a way as to bring out explicitly any chosen 
phase of the entire intent. 

We may then say of all such immediate inference, within a 
whole of implication, that it is always an identical and universal 
meaning, and that the movement is from one to another aspect 
of the relations of ordination, dependence, etc., present in such 
a meaning. From the point of view of the whole, the process 
is always one of elucidation. 

4- In the further case, known as " mediaJg Jnference," and 
described variously by the terms " argumentation, ''^~" dis- 
cursive process," " reasoning," etc., the process is substantially 
the same. It consists typically in the apparent connection or 
dependence of two or more relatively separate 
iiiicroafto:th« meanings through their common dependence upon an 
MiadieTMin. gip^gjit that enters into both of them. The common 
element is called the " middle term." The Aristotehan logic is 
in its entire structure only the systematization of the ways in 
which this middle term or common element of meaning may 
mediate wholes Otherwise separately individuated, The result 
is that the assent of the thinker is held with reference to the 
entire whole thai comprehends both mediated terms. The essential 
characters or criteria of &uch reasoning may be pointed out 
briefly as follows : 

(i) The meaning deductively reached, the " conclusion," is 
in all cases an accepted implication, an identical judgment. It 
intends the whole. 

(2) The validity, cogency, reasonableness of the conclusion, 
rests entirely upon the presence within the meaning of a body 
of impUcations or dependencies now organized as a whole. The 
movement is one of elucidation within the given control or belief 
that gives standing to the whole. 

{3) It is " mediate " in the sense that the " middle term " 
is common to both premise-meanings ■ it mediates the premises 
in which it occurs. Thus the relatively detached concepts of the 
premises, formerly held as more or less separate and irrelevant, 
fall together as one content in a new act of judgment. 

Any " argument " will do to illustrate this. " The dog will 
bite for he is fierce " may serve. Put in Aristotelian form it 
Arguaiont. consists of three separate judgments or propositions: 

All fierce dogs will bite 
This is a fierce dog 
Therefore this -dog will bite. 
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Applying our criteria we find (i) that the conclusion is a single 
identical or conceptual meaning, "this fierce-biting-dog"; 
^2) that it is accepted entirely because of the earlier acceptance 
of the meanings " fierce-btting-dogs " and "this fierce dog" 
found together within a relevant control ; and (3) that this whole. 
the " conclusion," ajlses from the mediation of the " fierce-biting- 
dog " and "fierce-dog" meanings by the common element of 
meaning or middle-term ■' fierce." 

Or again, taking a case having less evident material reference 
— " veracity being a virtue is praiseworthy " : we ha^-e — 

AU wrtue is praiseworthj' 

Veracity Is a virtue 

Hence veracity is praiseworthy. 

The " praiseworthiness " that is universal to " virtue " goes 
over to the case " veracity " also characterized as " virtue," 
giving the new single meaning " veracity- virtue-praiseworthy." 



§ 3. What is Deductive Inference ? 

5. Having thus briefly pointed out the essential movement 
of deductive process/ whether immediate or mediate, as the 
DMsDed E'l'J'^tsSation of implication within a whole identical 
uonaiva meaning, we may ask further questions as to its role 

'"'^ and function. The first question is as to its relation 
to the inductive process. Seeing that we have found all dis- 
covery, all advance of meaning in a material sense, to be inductive, 
we may ask whether deduction ever issues io discovery or 
advances meaning, and if so, in what way. 

There are two ways in which a body of logical meaning may 
grow by increments that extend it ; one is that aspect in which 
such a meaning is sjmthetic. and the other that in which it is 
" common," the aspect of " community." It may be well lo 
inquire whether any light fails on the role of deductive process 
from our theories on these points. 

As to synthesis, there is, in the first place, the case alreadv 
pointed out in which two hitherto separate meanings, embodied 
in the premises, are brought into a new and fruitful connection. 

' In another place, under the headiag " cOOCepttiaJ iAt4rpietation 

of the syllogism." I liavc dwelt more fully upon the essential oaeae^ of 
the meaning in which the whole process issues {t.'andboak of Ptychol. I . 
Semes and inteflect. chap. xiv. § 6) . 
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It would seem to be the function of the middle term to supply 
^ a link whereby the union of the two in a larger 

8yn.tii««irT whole becomes possible. Here then, there arises an 
apparent synthesis of the two meanings thus connected. 

The case is really similar to that already discussed in 
the treatment of synthetic judgments.' We found, it will be 
remembered, that a synthesis is not really a logical synthesis, 
that is. not really a judgment, until it is accomplished ; it is then 
that it is constituted a whole for belief, whose terms are prtdicabk 
by analysis. The prehminary joining of meanings together for the 
snthMU purpose of experimentation, giving a " schematic mean- 
iii4y&otii« ing *' or assumption, while instrumental to judgment 
"^^ and preliminary la it, is nevertheless not yet a logical 

meaning. The further testing of some kind whereby the whole, 
thus experimentally set up, is confirmed, so that it passes into 
an acceptance or judgment, takes place in a sphere of control 
within which the synthetic whole can then be analysed. This issues 
in material synthesis or real discovery. The judgment in which 
it is rendered, however, is. jor the mind thai hm reached it. now 
onatvtic. Tliis is one case. 

6. Contrasted with this we found the case of further " apph- 
cation " in which there is the identification of new cases as iltus- 
Bfwappu- trating a meaning already made up; this meaning 
MUonor jsi thus given more extended application. In this 
case, it is evident there is no real growth in the meaning thus 
applied, no change in its connotation or intension ; but only a 
widening of its apphcation by the further inclusion of particulars. 
This is another case. 

7. Now in what is called deductive process there are notable 
instances of both these typical cases. The latter result men- 
tioned, that of widening of application, is the one most frequently 
the presented by arguments which introduce a middle 
Obit««»l term. They require a made-up meaning, a given 
universal premise, and the apparent growth or advance reached 
by the argument is merely a widening of the application of this 
meaning through the identification of cases not lutherto recognized 
as coming under it. There is really no growth in the definitive 
meaning of the so-cailed "major premise" or universal. The 
" minor premise " which introduces a new case and suggests 
the mark which assures the apphcation of the major, brings 
with it other characters associated with the same mark or 

1 See chap. ix. j i. 
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middle term. So the application of the major term is 
widened. 

For example — 

Machine politicians ase al] corrupt. 

Mayor X owes his election to the macbine. 

Hence Mayor X ia corrupt. 

Here the universal major premise is the made-up meaning 
" corrupt -machine -politicians." and simply by the identification 
ol "Mayor X " as having marks which bring him imder ibi 
class " machine-politicians," he becomes an illustrative case of the 
full identical universal meaning ; that is, he is a " corrupt machine 
politician." With reference to the meaning that the whole 
conveys, there 15 no advance ; there is simply a new application 
to an illustrative case. 

8. But it is asked, does not the conclusion give a real advance 
with reference to the minor premise ? — has not the meamog 
*' Mayor X " grown by the discovery of that gentleman's corrupt- 
ness ? Certainly there is an advance in this respect, but it is 
not secured by tlte deduclion, which remains merely the recognition 
of the eligibihty of a new case. The actual material advance 
comes in the estabhshing of the minor premise. " Mayor X is 
Hateriai ^ machine pohtician " ; for it isonly by this statement 
ttJ'oracu- "'^'^h estabhshes the middle term that the inclusion 
■Km. o( the case among " corrupt " men is mediated. Tlie 
element of advance in knowledge, therefore, is not given in the 

I drawing of the conclusion, but is preliminary to it^ And the 
whole question of an advance in the content of knowledge by 
deductive process leads back to that of the dehmitation of what 
we are to call deduction. Is deduction something additional 
to the establishment of the middle term in the minor premise ? 
If we rule out the advance that takes place in the estabUsh- 
ment of the minor premise, we may-say thaL-d£duttion_^ the 
recognition and statement of the ordina.iion_ oj me anings, with 
reference to wider or narrower treadth of the major premise 
meaning. It then tiecomes a process of elucidation of the imph- 
cations now given in the whole identical meaning embodied in 
the universal major, 

9. But it may be asked— is the minor premise, whicl; supphes 
the middle terra, always inductively established ? In answer to 
this, three possibilities may be suggested. 

First, the minor premise may be itself the result of a deduction. 
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In that case, this earlier deduction may be again analysed in the 
TbQiuiior ^^^ manner, with view to discovering the element 
premiM: of real advance obtained in its minor premise. So^ 
" it is clear that a chain of deductive arguments, each\ 
supplying a premise to the last, would finally lead back to some I 
term that did not require for its acceptance further mediation } 
through a universal ; that is, one that was not deductivetjr 
estabUshed. 

Second, the minor premise may be itself a universal of the 
essential type — something already given for acceptance apart 
from processes of confirmation. In that casej the process of 
deduction seems to be simply the recognition of an overlapping 
or ordination of made-up meanings. So far as it constitutes 
an advance, it would be in the recognition of relevancies, coalitions, 
identities, groupings of meanings within larger wholes of thought. 
Of this we will speak more fully below. 

There is left over, third, the case that serves to explain most 
argumentative procedure. It consists in the establishing by 
TT»H«tli4d4 induction^ in the Large sense explained — the actual 
ot inaacttoa. growth of experience through experimentation and j 
identification — of meanings which have elements in common ■ 
with larger wholes already made up. The reault is the sub- 
sumption of the cases illustrating the newer and less extensive 
meaning, the minor terra, under the older and more extensive, 
the major term. 

10. There is. however, in actual scientific method a reversal 
of this procedure that is often most profitable. Instead of 
awaiting the establishment of a minor premise, its truth is assumed 
or proposed, and a conclusion drawn with view to seeking 
confirmation of that assumption. The inductive estabhshing 
of this conclusion then goes to confirm the h5'pothesis of the 
minor premise.^ 

For example — 

Machine politicians axe corrupt. 
If Mayor X is a machine politician, he is cornipt. 
He is corrupt, and this supports the surmise that he is a machine 
politician. 

In both these cases, however, that of an inductive and that 
of a hj/pothetical minor premise, the real synthesis is, as was 
pointed out above, that of the making up of a meaning for a 

' The argument called reduclio ad absurdwm illustrates ihis ; Hit coa- 
clnaion, found to be false, disproves the hypothetical minor. 
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judgment^ the judgmental conclusion being analytic of this mean- 
ing. These cases taken together exhaust the possibilities ol 
advance of knowledge through argumentation. 

II. Before leaving induction, however, we may note a point 
suggested by the use of a hypothetical minor premise as just 
described. The question comes up. how is this premise consti- 
tuted ? — what gives it its relevancy and reasonableness ? — why 
is it fit, or supposed to be fit. to serve ? Only, we may reply, 

Cby a tentative and schematic inference, by which a new applica- 
tion of an old meaning is attempted. The very erection of an 
hypothesis in the logical mode is possible only by an extension 
ol a meaning to a supposititious case ; it is the suggestion of a 
minor premise to a meaning already entertained, and treated as 
universal. All induction, then, is in this its first stage— its 
schematic or assumptive stage — essentially an act of deduction. 
Its \'alidity is still to be made out by actual testing ; but its 
constitution as an advance for thought, a movement in meaning, 
an inference, is deductive. 

We find indeed a certain unity now brought into our theory- 
of inference. The one general movement is that of the appli- 
cation of a meaning treated as universal to new illustrative cases. 
In induction, this is done by assumption, schematizing, with 
a.ppeal to fact for confirmation ; in deduction, it comes of itself 
through the recognition of the ordinations and subsumptions of 
meanings which are already largely made up. 
/ This "coming of itself" is what gives deductive inference 
its pecuUar character ; a new judgment simply " comes " from 
the juxtaposition of its terms. But it is just this that makes 
sucli a judgment a case of " application " of the universal, not 
of revision or extension of it. In induction there is the incubation 
period, during which the suggested proposition, the proposal, is 
held subject to conJirmation, and the process is seen to be tenta- 
tive. But in deduction the universal is so " ready for action," 
so to speak, the trap-door of belief is so poised, that when the 
unforeseen case, through its common element the middle terra. 
comes forward for whatever reason, the recognition of the 
identity of the meaning in the new case is the fall of the door 
with a " bang," The tentative reading as ij universal by wliich 
the preliminary proposal is set up for inductive research is 
equally self-acting ; but it does not seem peculiar, since in that 
case the actual belief does not occur. In deductive infer- 
ence there is no reserve, no hesitation, since the very move- 
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ment;by which the view item is brought into the context is 
also its subordination under the universal. 

13, If we say, then, that actual advance or discovery in the 
material sense is accomplished by induction, and that there 
is left over only the subsumptions and ordinations of meanings 
in resulting wholes, then our problem is reduced to the considera- 
ation of this process. This, it will be remembered, is the ques- 
tion we adverted to just above in speaking of the combinations 
of premises both universal. 

Here we have what may be called, in a large sense, the 
progressive adjustment of logical relevancies. It would seem to 
proceed from just those motives that issue in consistencies and 
contradictions, in relative separations and relative unions of 
units of meaning, in adjustments made under the lead of dominant 
interests. If we say that the process caUed reflection, being a 
itiiMtmflBt ^^'^^ '-"^ control of contents, individuates its meanings 
of Lopcaj by identification and ordination, by generalization, 
^ "■ particuJarization, etc., then among such wholes all 
sorts of imforeseen combinations and relevancies must spring up. 
It may be illustrated at its extreme, in two actual cases, both 
cited from the domain of fact. 

One case is that of the effect of new information or suggestion, 
coming through intercourse, reading, etc., on one's body of 
thoughts, The new information at once stirs up a relevant 
set of interests, and brings up to revival and resetting a wide 
ramiftcation of meanings. AM sorts of readjustments occur in 
CMBofiTBt- ^^^ contexts of the mind, as selective attention 
ting mfor- unifies and synergizes its material. New and hitherto 
"■ unforeseen relations spring up, simply because new 
juxtapositions appear about a new centre of relevancy. The 
new " point of view " is taken, a somewhat different and less 
habitual interest is excited, and contents before disjoined and \ 
seemingly irrelevant coalesce, while old unions are dissolved. ' 
All of this would seem to reflect simply the play of the inner 
synthetic process that makes the control of reflection what ^ 
it is. 

The other case to be remarked is also one of fact. When we 
" think hard," as we say, on a topic, we deliberately stir up all 
sorts and possibilities of relation among our wholes of meaning. 
We " try it on," we " schematize," we attend all around the 
topic, that its more recondite bearings may be brought out. All 
this again effects new juxtapositions, brings out possible middle 
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terms, puts ordinations to the test, and establishes the hmits 
Cmeoof 'hirtiof synergy and correlation. In this, too, we simply 
**'^^'*^** " urge on the inner process of control by thinking hard, 
and reap the advantage of seeing it overhaul its own arrange- 
ments and dispositions of knowledge. 

13. As contrasted with inductive testing, the procsses 
of argumentation as such would seem to be simply those of 
ordination and re-ordination, subsumption and co-ordination, 
juxtaposition and mediation, synergy and interference, among 
the meanings consciousness has. It does not introduce new data ; 
it only mulls over and makes over the forms of relation. It 
shows the processes proper to the mode, working relatively free 
from intrusion or check from any further sphere ol fact or 
control. It may be described as simply the process of the progres- 
sive adjustment of relevancies among logical meanings. 

14. The growth of a content through the joint inductive and 
deductive processes is that of a constantly enlarging conceptual 
meaning. I can do no better than cite the illustration and 
exposition of my earlier discussion, conventional as it is. The 
instance is — 




John is [John) man 

(John) man is (John man) mortal 

hence John is (John man) mortal. 
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" This simply means that my experience of the reality ' John ' 
requires that I add to my idea John the marks of man. and the 
arowth of ^^^^^ "^ ™^n carry with them the mark mortality. 
c&nceptufla So that my idea Jolui must hereafter carry the marks 
of man including the mark mortality. The process 
exliibits the striving of the mind to preserve the identity of con- 
ceptions through new experience (cf. Jevons^ Principle of Science. 
p. 66)." 1 

Put in terms of our formula for progression, in which th£_ 
sign ([ means genetic change or becoming, we have ; — 




f With this very brief account of the discursive operations we 

I must perforce be content, not only by reason of hmitations of 

L space, but also of those of topic. For our topic is " experimental 



A ([ AB 

AB ({ ABC 

that is A (( ABC. 



Quoted from Handbook of Psychol. I.. Senses and InltUtct, ist ed., 
rSgo, p. 302. 
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logic," and it is just in the relatively detached logical implication, 
having least apparent material reference, that logic is least 
experimental. The discursive operations never lose the experi- 
mental reference altogether, as we are to show more fully ; but in 
the theory of formal logic they are treated as if they did. Our 
treatment on the other hand, having indicated the aspect in 
which thinking has its purely formal side, mxist now go on to 
show that it is not purely formal after all. 

It is in that connection also that the character of " com- 
munity " referred to earlier in this chapter is to have further 
interpretation. 




§ I. The Meaning of Correctness 

T. Our discussion of truth may be considerably abbreviated 
in view of tfie preceding genetic discussions ; ^ for the lines of 
advance converge very plainly to a consistent point of view. It 
Rtae or Con- fias become evident that the progress of mind is marked 
trol Spheres, ^y ^j^g differentiation of control spheres into which 
the classiiied and dependable and typical modes of experience 
fall. All this has been traced in terms of the development of 
" duahsms." We find certain great psychic dualisms devetoping 
and undergoing constant transformation and restatement with 
the development of the mental life as a whole. 

Further, it is simply a necessity of this development of 
dualism, as between the inner and outer control factors, that 
there should arise modes of what we have called "conversion." • 
This is necessary since the progress of consciousness is toward 
setting up its constructions under mediate control, that is as 
relatively remote from the original experiences with their direct 
coefUcients. The entire development of inner control is. as we 

^ Being Part VII of the entire treatise on Genelic Logic. 
' Mucli of this chapter has already been priated in the Psychological 
Review. July, 1907 {article " On Truth "). 
J See c3iap. xi. o£ vol. i, 
* Vol. i. chap. iv. §g 3, 4. 

842 
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have seen, to secure the more and more independent construction 
cosTw. of ^ content of presentation and thought ; but it re- 
*"■ tains its. reference back through some process of medi- 

ation to the sphere in which it is to find its direct confirmation 
again. Images are read as memories and not fancies according as 
they are convertible into experiences of the perceptual t\-pe. Pri- 
vate experiences make good only as they are convertible in turn 
into the corresponding experiences of other persons besides. 
Thoughts are true and valid when they find confirmation in 
some more direct mode of experience to which they are '* true." 
We have, therefore, the rise of two modes of meaning: one 
that of mediation, and the other that of lack or failure of mediation. 
The mediation of the mode of thought is that reference 
to the further and more direct control which the given 
construction requires. The lack or failure of mediation, while 
not a negative thing in itself, yet arises from the same motive as 
that whose positive requirement is mediation. 

2. Now we have found it necessary to recognize at least two 
great cases of outright mediation — cases in which the evident 
value and role of a construction is to present an original control 
and conserve its force, at the same time that it 15 made relatively 
remote and mediate. These typical cases are those which we have 
already found characterized by *' mediate control " : 
namely, memory, taken in the broad sense of repro- 
ductive imagery, and thought. Memory is a context that mediates 
perceptual control by actual conversion into it ; this we have 
found in the three great cases of the physical, the social or 
personal, and the merely temporal (the memory of events).' 
Thought, too, is a conte.\t set up in a way that mediates the 
control of the sphere from which its materials come, whatever 
that may be. 

Here we may add. that to deny this character to these two 
modes of construction — whatever else we may deny of them — 
is to destroy them, as the modes of psychic meaning that they 
aire. To make a memory inconvertible into direct experience 
IS to make it no longer a memory, but a fugitive or 
nought marfanciiul image, an illusion, a dream ; lor such states 
iwcorwcft are differentiated from memories just in that they lack 
this mediation of the coefficients of perceptual or other simpler 
control. The character of memory, then, that makes it what 
it is in the actual progression of cognition, is its correctness, its 
' Vol. i. chap, iv. 
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vrhose control it mediates. 

3. So it is with thoughts. Their first and essentia] character, 

as a system of meanings set up in a mind, is this: they have a 

content that is not capricious, fugitive, disconnected, but one 

that mediates the sphere of control from which the contents were 

drawn. Thoughts are correct or incorrect, according as they 

. arc referable or not to something or other in a worid 
or InotnTBOl . , ■ , , , - ■ ■ 1 - 1 

in which there is a matching with the simpler contents 

whose control is thus mediated. The correctness or incorrectness 

of memories we call their " accuracy " or inaccuracy ; that 

of thoughts we call their " truth " or falsity.* 

I use the word " match " deliberately, only to discard it later 
on for the case of truth, since it is actually applicable to memory, 
and has suggestions thai are valuable throughout. In memorv' 
there is an actual image, a sort of visual or other picture, con- 
structed on the bnes o( the original perceptual content, and 
we can often bring it up in mind so definitely that the real thing 
can be compared with it, and the details actually matched one 
upon the other. I know when my memory leaves out a note, 
when my visual image leaves out a feature, so soon as I have 
the actual tmie or shape reproduced for me. so that I can directly 
match the two. 

In memory, the need of correctness is evident enough. Action 
in the larger sense, on the part of the knower, depends upon 
the accuracy of the image that stands for the actual thing. 
The individual acts upon the thing ; then he acts similarly on 
the memory of the thing ; this he can do because the memorj' 
has this prime character of mediating the thing. 

4. Admitting the analogy between the cases of memory and 
thought, we may then suggest for memory certain questions 
that are much discussed with reference to thought. Are the 
memories, we may ask, correct because we can act on them instead 
CorrectaeBB "^ o" t^e things, or is the proper account the reverse— 
ftfidAeMoa. that we can act on memories instead of the things 6ecao&" 
they are correct ? In reply, I should say that the latter is the 
proper Way to put the case ; since, while we cannot act successfully 
on what is not correct, we can establish correctness without 
implicating the motive to the specific sort of action. That is to 

' See the distinction of modes of correctness and incarrectness (with 
table) given in chap. x. acct. 10. 
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say. granted that action is implicated, and that it is necessarily 
carried out in actuEilly securing the matching that confirms the 
conectness. still this is not genetically the motive to the accept- 
ance of the memory item as correct. The same is true of truth, 
in my opinion, and so it may be well to examine the case of 
memory more fully here. 

Suppose we take a case recently used by others ■ in discussing 
the question. A man is lost in the woodSj and has a " thought " 
— in this case it would be largely a memory — of the way to get 
out. Of all the possible plans of direction, turnings, etc., he 
acts on the one that seems " right." He comes out at his home. 
Now what has constituted the correctness, or truth, of his plan ? 
— why is the thought of the situation on which he has acted to 
be labelled "correct" ? 

The '^' action theory "' — so to call it briefly — says the plan is 
true or correct because it has led to Successful action : but for 
his success in getting out, his plan would have been false. The 
essence of the correctness or truth of the thought or memory is 
(o be found, then, in its being a plan of successful action. 

5. But certain difficulties with this are so evident that they 
*' fly up and strike one in the face." Suppose we ask, how the 
case would have differed if the man had not got home ; would 
Tha Aeiion he not still have used the thought as a plan of action ? 
^^^"^^jYes, it is said, but not successfully. Then the critical 
ti oorwcttwKpoint is not merely the action , but the success of the 
action. Now what is the mark oj success uf the action ? — how 
does the man know his action is successful ? The only answer 
is, by what he sees or otherwise finds before him when he recognizes 
the familiar surroimdings ; that is, by the perctplttal experiences 
found to be what the thought or memory presented in image. 
Without this recognition or identification, action ii vain. The 
test then is a peneptual experience i«lfilling ^ the details cf the 
plan that guided his action. Instead then of the action establishing 
or guaranteeing the correctness, it is the correctness alone that 
justifies the specific form of action. In other words, we are 
right in our first proposition made just above, namely, that 
action cannot get to its appropriate goal without the preliminary 
presumption that the thought that guides it is correct. Accuracy 



* Rossell and D*wey. Jouni. o] P}iitas. ni, 59c), apd IV, ?oi, 
' TTiat is, establishing, coniinning, realizing, in the scns.e oi giving the 
same contents with the perceptual eotjjicients attached to Ihem. 
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of imagery and truthhUness of thought are the conditions ol 
the substitution of these constructions for the original things, 
which as guides to action they mediate. If the man fails to 
recognize his home when he sees it, the plan may still be true 
though to him his action has not been successful. 

The " success " necessary, therefore, does not attach to 
acting thus or so, but to the mediation of the original physical 
control, for the individual's experience or for a larger social 
experience with which the individual's normally agrees. 

6. Now let us take up the second statement, to wit, that 
correctness may be established without the motive to specific 
action. Suppose a schoolboy is put to drawing a map, and draws 
one that the teacher pronounces correct or truthful, using only 
the data of his history and geography books, together \%'ith 
verbal hints and instructions from others. Wherein consists 
the " correctness " of the map ? We are told by the action 
theory that it is correct or true because one might 
due to well act upon such a map, in going say from Baltimore 

Ccn-KtuMB. ^^ Washington. Very good, but is this the boy's 
motive for making this map just what it is in its details ; is this 
his reason for accepting the details as correct ? Suppose instead 
of doing what his teacher told him to, he had placed Washington 
north of Baltimore instead of south. Apart from any experience 
he has had. any promptings to action on his part, that would do 
just as well. What then has determined him, what has motived 
his actual construction in respect to correctness, what has guided 
and controlled the making of the map ? Evidently the fact that 
he did what he was told to do. what all his copies rcgmrcd. getting 
what, in other words, could be converted into e:cperic)ice of a different 
cognitive order^n this case into the reported experience of other 
persons. All this is what we have called " secondary conversion." 
It accepts the personal control of another person's thought as 
mediated by one's own present thought. This makes the thing 
accurate for oneself. 

Here the successful mediation of a socially common control 
has estabhshed the correctness of the personal thought, apart 
from any further mediation of the actual physical control in the 
country represented in the map. 

7- Suppose again, instead of making a map, the boy is to give 
an account of a historical scene, or to narrate a series of past 
events. liere, as we have seen, the events, the transitive parts 
of the thought context, are per &e subject to no ftirther con- 
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finnation than that given by concurrent testimony.' It is the 
larijer social control that mediates the by-gone events as tru^e. 
The truth is tested by its social acceptability — its corroboration 
by testimony, written records, etc, — the process of verification 
OomctDMi being that of secondary conversion into a recondite 
daiyConvflr- context of Original testimony. In some vague sense, 
■""■ we might say that this could be tested by action : it does 

have, as all knowledge has, its following, its discharge of active 
impulses, always proper to the thought ; but the motive to the 
acceptance of the result as correct is not that of doing something 
or going somewhere, but that of matching the details of one 
person's thought with those of another's. 

We may put this a little differently in order to sharpen the 
essentia] issue. To act on a plan is to set up the plan as an end for 
Action i8 realization. The action is merely a means to this end. 
moaiiB. Successful action is action that reaches the end set up — 

no longer as mere presentation, but as fact. Now how is one to 
know when he gets it ? — certainly this confidence is not given 
in the mere action, in the means. It comes only in the realization 
of the thing, the something of fact that the construction repre- 
sented, the fulfilment that the end prophesied. The correctness, 
the truth, then, is the end-realizing character of the presentation 
set up. 

These points seem to me very plain in the case of the control 
mediated by memory. 1 say to you that your memory of this 
or that is correct or incorrect- Of course, you can use it for 
practical purposes, to get the original things, if it is correct ; 
and you can take the risk of its not being correct. Your justifi- 
cation in either case resides in your acceptance of its rigid to 
mediate a sort of experience called fact, reality, or existence.' 



' Apart from the remote possibility of tracing out physical effects — 
aabstantive changes — following upon the eveot, 

' It may be said in objectLon that by action is not meant alone the gross 
activity of going to or handling things, but also those fuDctional processes of 
attention, etc., by which tlte presentation is constituted what it is. " What 
is true " is only another name, it may be said, for " what is." under these 
determining processes. The point recurs below; we find the " truth " to- 
be just the " what is " when the " is " is the control in whicli " the what " 
is acknowledged. But there our analysis is the same as here (as is anti- 
cipated in vol, i, chap, iii.), i.e.. we find that the control sphere is deter- 
mined by coefficients of various sorts of exbtence and is not resolvable into 
the motor processes that operate with and upon tliem. As soon as there 
is a. control meaning at all it is a dualistic or pluralistic control meaning. 
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8. We may observe, too, before going further with the discus- 
sion of truth, that correctness is independent of the-mode of origin, 
and the degree of validity for theory, of the original control 
meanings thus mediated by conversion processes. However con- 
sciousness got the meaning "physical control," and however 
there arose the mediate controls by which physical and other 
objects are mediated, still the relative modes remain what they 
are in their respective progressions. Given a process invoKing 
memories, then the entire place and role of that mode would be 
destroyed if there were no conversion for it— no medi- 
ation into it of the coefficients already found in 
the earlier processes. There are ui the progress of 
consciousness ways of returning to a relative immediacy ; this ap- 
pears in the play and semblajlt modes ; but the character of such 
modes is shown j ust in this to be different from that of memory: 
their differentiae do not consist in relative correctness a*ut incorrect- 
ness. They are not held to the original dualisms as memory is. 
Memory has its justification just in the relative correctness with 
which it mediates the coefficients belonging to the worlds of fact 
or existence. 

In an important sense this is true also for thought ; it mediates 
but does not banish dualisms. Yet the processes whereby the 
mediating control of thought or reflection arises are so complex 
ajid their subsequent meanings so autonomous and seemingly 
independent, that the discussion becomes very much more 
complicated. 

g. Before going on. however, I may point out a distinction that 
sums up the opposing interpretations suggested above, and shows 
itself sharply in the two current uses of the term " control." As 
used in my work, control isanyooeflficient orcharacter of a content 
TwoTiftwa of that classifies and delimits it, assigning it to a sphere in 
controL which it is or might be present. We may say of any 
presentation that it is or might be present in its proper class or 
sphere of presence or existence. Now on this view the develop- 
ment of knowledge is by the formation and development of these 
spheres of control ; and however far away from the original control 
coefficients a representative or ideal content may be, it still has 

There is no valid sense in which these coefficients can be called " habits " 
or " motor complexes " ; for habit belongs at the pole of " inner " as over 
against extemaJ control : and conflict of habits or of habitual selves is 
witbia the pcTSona! inQer sphere that encQmpasses them {as in the larger 

synergetic process of attcntionl. 
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the meaning that gives to it its assignment to that and no other 
control. From this point of view knowledge develops within 
the distinctions of control; there is development of knowledge 
in idea or thought only as the originai controls are mediated by 
these modes — as we have just seen to be the case with memory. 
lo. Calling this the theory oi knowledge through control, there 
is a variant upon it that may be called the theory of control 
tkrough knowledge — the "control" of action, and through it of 
experience, by means of the mediating context of thought. This 
Knowiidga is. as I understand it, the " control " of the Studies in 
■na control. Logical Theory and other works of the Chicago school 
so-called.' It is control of a personal sort — considered actively 
— management or effective handling of the details of experience, 
through knowledge, reflection, etc. This distinction is, in the 
sequel, important.^ Both phenomena are real, " knowledge 
through control " and "control through kTiowledge "' ; but here 
it may be easily seen that the "control " to the latter theory 
is the ■" inner " or personal control of the former— one only of the 
sorts of control found actual by the present writer, The " control 
through knowledge " is a concept of the active functional relation 
between self and its world of experience ; that of " knowledge 
through control '" is one of logical or content relation between 
different modes of experience. 

g 2. What Truth is 

ir. We may introduce the discussion of the mode of truth as 
such by asking what would be necessary to constitute an active 
control process — a mode of action — as the sole criterion or 
mark of truth, and then ask whether thought or reflection reahzes 
such a requirement. In this way, we throw into relief the 
differences between the two points of view already spoken of 
and secure the added interest that comes from having current 
theories in mind. 

If then we ask what would be necessary to banish the require- 
ment of correctness, considered as agreement or correspondence 



' I hope here and below I may not be faund to mi.'i represent these 
authors. The writers mentioned accept so much that I also hold to. that 
it seems desirable that we keep on " discussiag," My use of the term 
" control " in the scusft given Lt afcovc gocs back to «iy address on " Selec- 
tive Thinking." December, 1897, 

■ It is developed in detail in the next chapter. 
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with some control r^ad as external or foreign to the process, our 
answer is — it would be simply the banishing of the coefficients of 
extemalitv- The question then would come back to 
criteriMi of One which we asked and answered in the first volume ol 
TrntiL ^jjg work — the question as to whether the active dis- 

positional processes could be conceived as entirely making up, and 
hence as fully fulhlled in, the object as psychically set up, hav- 
ing no coefficients requiring reading as " external." This we 
found to be unrealizable for consciousness, such as it is ; for 
the existence both of things of the physical order, and of persons 
apart from oneself, requires the operation of the motives that 
mature in the mind-body dualism. In other words, the dualism 
of existences, as meanings of separate control, forbids a purely 
active determination of things ; the replica ol the things — the 
image-objects — together with the variations in the correctness 
of these latter, are meanings that testify to the truth of this. 
Now, how is it with the higher mediation, that of truth, in which 
the terms of the dualism are those of reflection or thought ? 

It must be admitted that we find here remarkable progress in 
the sort of mediation which would banish the external control 
factor, and so tend to reduce all controls finally to one, and that 
the control of active inner process. This aspect of the develop- 
ment may be spoken of first, before other motives are taken 
up. 

Two great movements are to be noted ; one that whereby 
the control of reflection as mode of inner experience is constituted, 
T»5 and the other that whereby the individual judgment 

MoTsmenu. becomes " synnomic ■' or competent without further 
control from other persons. Let us look at these two movements 
in turn. 

12. The process whereby thought, functioning in acts of 
judgment, becomes a mode of mediate control, has already been 
described. It establishes a heightened and unified consciousness 
of selfj as irmer control function, standing in a dualism with al] the 
objects of thought. These objects mediate the inner control which 
the self in judging exercises over the material it deals with. On 
the other hand, this inner control process arises bv a 
gtTM and of unification of the more partial inner factors. There is, 
AoUoa, moreover.a redistribution of theobjective meaningsalso, 

their resetting as outer pole of the dualism of subject-object. 
The question now urgent is as to whether the n nal conti 
by which the objects of thought were set 
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outer, etc.. remain in any sense still operative, when the whole 
context is made one of ideas of thought. 

There is, in fact, from the point of view of the personal life- 
process, no motive that arrests the original control-factors ; we 
cannot say that they are banished. The objects of thought, like 
those of memory, seem to require fulfilment in fact. Yet we 

tfind certain complications now for the first time present. For 
whereas the objects of niemory were in a sense '* liftable " from 
the original things they reported, and were also on occasion 
actually lifted ; yet this was merely incidental to the essential 
fact that whether thus separated or not, the two series dovetail 
together, submitting, on occasion, to al] sorts of substitutions 
without confusion. 

13. In the redistribution found in reflection there is no such 
continuity with fact. The mode of inner control through 
thoughts estabhshes itself in a much more radical way. The 
contents are not only " lifted " from things and reconstituted as 
meanings, but this is done by a mode in which the whole dualism 
is transferred to the inner world. The duahsm is one of conscious 
reflection. In its mediation of the original existence spheres 
it sets up its own form of dualism, a new and characteristic 
BtttioMtto* one. The question at issue now is whether, by becoming 
ruuiui8«nia. ^ system both of whose terms are within the one inner 
control, thought loses the intent to refer to spheres of control other 
than itself. Put in terms of action this would read ; granting that 
the control processes of the inner world are active^motived by 
purposes, ends, satisfactions, efforts, etc. — can this set of control 
processes find fulfilment in the mere contents it sets up, or must 
there still be a recognition of the external ? If the former, 
then any " truth " attaching to these contents would be derived 
from their relative worth as fulfilling personal purposes and 
interests. That is, there would be no necessity of going to a 
sphere of fact, to any sphere of simpler perceptual or memory 
process, to secure further fulfilment. 

Only on such a supposition, I conceive, can an action theory 
of truth be put through — or any theory distinctively pragmatic. 
It would require the elimination of the external meaning of 
ideas, that is, the loss of any remote control reference. Only if 
ends were fully fulfilled in thoughts and thoughts had no further 
meaning than to serve as ends — only in such complete coincidence 
of thoughts and ends would further reference be unnecessary 
as corrective or control of either. 
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Now thought does not accomphsh this — no more than does 
memorv. Thoughts do not satisfy purpose ; purpose runs up 
against hard facts foreign to it. " H wishes were horses the 
beggars would ride." Interest does not stay with thoughts ; it 
seeks fulfilments in various external-seeming modes. The 
thought system mediates these remote controls ; it does not 
banish them. 

14. The struggle of mind, however, to do what the pragmatisls 
attribute to it, is interesting and pathetic. It develops a system 
of meanings that approximate and personate the completely 
'* lifted * ' and self-contained. 

Yet it cannot finally absorb all contents as only ends of action, 
completely dominated by processes of inner control, and rest with 
TJiouirtit *'^3t. On the contrary, it mcirks its failure by going 
twoomea to tfic diamdrtcaUy opposite extreme. It aims to 
""" "^ banishdualismof self and things and instead effects the 
effacement of the self. It develops the neutrality of a purely 
theoretical interest, and sets up a theoretically valid system 0/ thoughts 
— a system that is valid not because it can be acted upon, nor 
because it is true to anything else, but because, simply and only 
because, it is reasonable and self-consistent. 

We have seen this motive in operation, and have described 
it as the prime and only progression properto thought.' Thought 
is inductive, tentative, experimental, schematic, quantitative, 
e>dstentiaJ. all the while recognizing the necessity of control 
from fact. But in the very bosom of this recognition of fore^ 
control, it hits upon the contradictions and limitations in the body 
of its data that motive the validity peculiar to it. The whole. 
uUDpiiu- set up as identical and sell-consistent, then floats off in 
"°"- the ocean of logical form as such. Its validities take 

the place of former inductive confirmations ; its relevancies 
establish themselves within its own body ; its beliefs propagate 
themselves in the form of syllogistic conclusions ; and a body 
of imphcations is bom that asserts its right to dispense with 
I any further control than just its own constitution as a system of 

■ related meanings. 

I Now what has happened ? It is clear that something impor' 

I tant enough has happened. It would seem that thought, the 

I system of imphcations, has won a victory. The flow of valid 

I relation would seem to take the place both of the concrete appeal 

i to action, and of its dualistic mess-mate, the matching of thought 

^^^ ■ In chapters x. S. 
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by fact in a world of foreign control. Personal interest has 
become theoretical, and a body of logical validities has arisen to 
fuUU this personal interest. 

15. This movement is analogous to the similar swing of the 
pendulum — just where we should expect it — io the mode of 
imagery, where the same two factors work out their respec- 
tive places on a lower plane. Mere memory is everything, 

■ fancy is worthless ; memory is the thing to be interested in, 
^. it guarajitees correctness and action ; it reports 

toOTnw* what actually is and must be. Therefore let us 
rule out preference, personal interest, the vagaries 
of desire ; let us recognize the " is." and banish the vain 
" might be." So here also ; thought sets up a system of rela- 
tions that become valid for it simply by being linked up together 
as they are. 

16. But this is of course not final. Personal desire, purpose, 
action, ■' find themselves " in the very process by which theoretical 
interest asserts its e.\clusiveness. A new dualism arises, between 
the self that thinks and the system of things it thinks about. The 
selections for action are not annulled even when the dictations 
of fact seem to be. Thought, even when most abstract, is after 
all a system of acceptances, behefs, personal satisfactions; and 
the demands of such intent are charged into the abstract forms of 
the syllogism. A whole world of valuation comes to find its 
embodiment in the system of thoughts. Thoughts are thus 
made ends again, just as before, and the external controls, the 
things of fact, are re-established for the " realization " of these 
ends. 

We have to recognize, therefore, two general aspects of 
this progression of truth. First, there is the development of 
validity pure and simple taking the place of the inductive match- 
ing and conversion processes of external control. And second, 
TiroA»p«to ^^^^^ 'S the persistent return of the control of fact 
through the demands of action and appreciation in all 
the matters of concrete hfe. Both of these are so far irreducible. 
The satisfaction of active tendencies requires fact, at the same 
time that the demands of abstract validity tend to mediate 
truth in a system of static relations. 

In short, if things were different, if the life of purpose and 
action did find complete fulfilment in thought, so that thought 
had no further reference than just this fulfilment, then such a 
meaning as "truth" would be impo^ible. The "valid" too 

A A 




would have no meaning. The "good " then takes their place;' 
nwTnwuia thought fulfils desire and desire arouses and propagates 
thought. There would be no further question as to the 
existence of the desired in any realm other than or beyond thought. 
For to suppose such a realm would open just the question of a 
sphere other than that of purpose or action, giving something 
beyond for ike true to be true to. 

I think we may safely conclude, therefore, in this matter of 
the birth of personal judgment as a control mode, that while it 
seems to show the possibiUty of bringing all the objects of thought 
under a unifying principle of control by self, and so to subject 
the whole content of reflection to the rule of personal action 
and purpose, yet it works out differently when we consider the 
actual result. Over against the self of control there is developed 
a system of implication set up as universal, self -consistent, 
and relatively independent of the processes of individual control 
and desire. With the growing personalizing of the knowing 
process comes the depersonahzing of the content of thought. 
And thereupon there arises anew the mode of inner assertion 
through purpose and appreciation. 

17. From another point of view, also, we reach results of some 
interest — the point of view of the "^ community." the common 
meaning, of thoughts, suggested above (sect, 11) as a second 
chief topic for our consideration. This introduces a somewhat 
neglected but withal important set of considerations. 

We found it necessary, it will be remembered, to recognize 
as attaching to all judgment two modes of intent both of which 
come under the general character of " community " ; there is 
community in the two senses covered by the statement that the 
judgment is a content having both a " by whom " and a " for 
whom " force. Whatever is asserted is " synnomic " 
Tiftwof in that it intends to be true for everybody ; and it is also 
oonunimitf. "syndoxic" in that it isactuaUy held only by somebody. 
And these two aspects of community are not coincident. One 
gives the force of the judgment as fit for acceptance ; the other 
assigns the degree oj actual prevalence. One indicates the imi- 
versality and validity of the implication contained in the whole 
meaning ; the other indicates the aggregate or catholic process 
that acknowedges this validity. 

1 This is explicitly recognized and allowed by James, in tus work 
Pragmatism ("truth is a good, like health, wealth, etc.," says he]. Sec 
tiie discusMon of " What Truth is good tor " below, 5 6 of this chapter. 
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Now the question of truth is necessarily a question of truth- 
to-whom as well as of truth-for-whom ; of acceptance in a social 
group, as weU as of worth for acceptance by any single mind. 
And the interpretation of the nature of the tnithfulness or falsity 
of a body of implications must not be one that mutilates the fuU 
two-fold intent of community. 

i8. First, then, looking at the synnomic force — the intent for- 
whom — of a logical content, we find that our description of the 
state of things requires certain further extensions. The solidifica- 
tion of the inner control, by which a self is determined over 
against the objects of thought, goes far to bring about the domi- 
nance of the selective and active control processes ; especially 
in cases of the more hypothetical and inductive research. For 
here the schematic meaning rendered as hypothesis is selected 
under the lead of personal interest. Allowing this — despite 
Truth fcr the fact that in the result this tendency yields to 
whom (),3^( Qf setting up an independently vahd relational 

content, as remarked just above — allowing, that is, that the pro- 
cesses of active control are thus greatly emphasized in the 
individual, still a further question arises as to the determination of 
the self in these active terms. Is the self that now judges, one of 
merely individual and private action and purpose ? — is the con- 
trol of the self-of-reflection in any sense a private control ? 

No, it is not. All our work of analysis — and that of recent 
social psychology— goes to show that the self of judgment is the 
self of common function, of syndoxic control, of processes so 
interknit as among individuals that it is reached only by the 
elimination of personal and private factors. The self of 
iiMUviduai judgment is not the private-self of appreciation and 
""' valuation ; that is expressly excluded in the terms 

whereby judgment is achieved. The factors of inner control are 
generalized inner data, read back and forth in the dialectic whereby 
the " socius " arises. All the way along, the child's self is not 
one that asserts his crude first preference or impression; it is the 
disciplined and chastened seff that has grown, by continuous 
processes of secondary conversion, into agreement with others. 
And the converse process shows the same result : the self that 
judges legislates its own result, so far as now and here accepted, 
back into the minds of others, being obliged to intend it to hold 
jor everybody} 

^ See chap. vi. §§ 7, 8 (with the diagram in sect. 26] lor the dlBCus&ion 
of the operation oi the social " test," 
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The result for our theory of truth is clear. Truth is not a 
matter of merely personal inteipretation. whether in terms of 
action or of cognition. Suppose we remove the factorof external 
control altogether and say that truth consists in availabihty of 
knowledge to minister to action ; still the question comes up.whose 
action ? Certainly not any individual's action ; this would reduce 
the " for-whom " to the realm of private preference and impulse, 
making the true that which ministers to personal gratification in a 
narrow and private sense. This directly contradicts the require- 
ment of synnomic community. An interpretation in terms of 
action would require the sort of common function or action that 
would support and guarantee the intent of universal acceptance. 

19. But this it is evident would again, in the larger social whole 
of meaning, destroy the distinction between true and good. If 
the truth becomes the socially available, in a pragmatic or utiU- 
tarian sense, it is then identified with the social end or good. 
BoaiMi Action. What is good in the larger social sphere of welfare is the 
Theory. social end ; and this would then coincide with the 
true, determined as fulfilment of that end. The same result 
is thus reached on this construction, as on that stated above in 
individuahstic terms, the determination of truth in terms of 
good, except that now b<flh terms are socially controlled. 

This restilt seems at first blush to be fairly just. The deri- 
vation of ethical good from social usage and habit and the 
reflection of social utility in individual conscience, do seera to 
result, in the processes of social history, in a correspondence 
between the accretions to truth and the accretions to good. But 
the diihculty with it would seem to be precisely that which we 
found with the similar correspondence between individual good and 
truth ; the difficulty of eliminating the factor of external control 
which appears in this case also in the realization of the ends. 
RedncsB Tni6 Social or common thought could not of itself jtUfil the 
to Owjd. social end : that could only come from " situations " that 
realized the thought. Social welfare is not — just as individual 
purpose is not — fulfilled ipso facto in the setting up of ends — in this 
CMC of common ends. There is still here also the need of con- 
verting the social ends set up into actual conditions of social life ; 
just as there is the corresponding need in the case of the indi- 
vidual's purpose. In otiier words, while the socially true is 
always that upon which social action may go out ; stiU there is 
the recognition of actual social fact, which may not lend itsi 
what is desirable in action. 
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20. The conclusion, then, is that therecognitionofthesynnomk 
character of the judgment function, while broadening out the 
reference " for-whom " to judgment process generally, does not 
remove the essential dualism between end and fact.^ The 
demands of action are not fulfilled, but only mediated, by the 
thought context. So too with the coefficients of fact ; they are 
FaotiBoniy mediated, but not banished, in a socially available 
mediftwo. system of thoughts. The System, the entire accepted 
mass of social judgments, thus mediates both controls, the socially 
inner or synnomic and the external, physical and other,* in a 
new dualism, that of fact and end. Truth is still a relative 
conversion of the contents of social acceptance into the facts of a 
system of external controls. Socially considered, truth has an 
existential reference that is not removed when thought is inter- 
frckd in Icrnis oj Social desiderata. As of the individualistic 
formulation, so of the "social": the true can not be interpreted 
entirely in terms of the requirements of conduct. 

21, This result is further enforced from the point of view of the 
other aspect in which all judgment has an intent of " community " 
— the aspect " by whom," the aspect of relative catholicity. 

Catholicity means relative actual prevalence of acceptance, or 
quantity of aggregate belief. It is that aspect in which meaning 
commaiuty is always for a hearer no less than for a speaker, for 
to wuora. further propagation no less than for repeated statement. 
We have seen that in this aspect, as embodied in the linguistic 
fonns of thought.^ logical meaning never loses its hypothetical 
or schematic force ; there are always in the social whole indi- 
viduals still to instruct or convince, always a future of generations 
yet unborn to whom the linguistic is to be the mode of essential 
training in competent judgment. What shall we say as to 
the interpretation of judgmental matter as true, from this point 
of view ? 

We have to recognize at once that in this intent of renewed 
"proposal" to others the meaning lapses from the logical — 
FropiwBi the fully accepted or " synnomic " — to the prelogical. 
PorcB, tjjg schematic and personal. That which is not yet 

accepted is, to the intelligence not yet convinced, problematical 



' This is Qiy ]ine of answer to Professor Mook's attempt to restate the 
case in " social " terms (sec th« Psychological Review. July, IQ07), 

* The " other " including the other persons who are read as the centres 
oi active and appreciative process. 

* Above, chap. vi. 
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and personal. The question then becomes, how can such meanings, 
set up as suggestion or "proposal," become for that person truth. 
Evidently only by the processes of confirmation essential in all 
such casesof the growth of hypothetical proposed into j udgments of 
acceptance. The processes are those of material coniirmation, ol 
experiment and induction. But this means a direct resort to those 
coefficients of control by which fact is established. It is a resort to 
the sphere in which the hypothesis set up finds its relevant control. 
The whole affair, then, the method of advEuice in the matter 
of diffusion, propagation, of gain in prevalence and catho- 
* Ucity — the process by which more individuals concur in a statement 
as true — is one that reasserts the external control. I see no 
escape from this conclusion.' 

22. It means that the essential process by which relatively 

catholic acceptance, by whom, passes into " synnomic *' acceptance 

for wham, a matter absolutely requisite to the availabiUty of 

judgments for social use- — that this process is one of direct resort to 

ike controls of jad. It is, once for all. not a resort to the sphere of 

end or habit.^ For the assertion at this stage of the individual's 

purpose or desire would only emphasize the divergence 

that would keep the meaning forever in the selective 

., and iL-synnomic stage of personal preference. Were I to decide 

^ every matter placed before me in the line of my personal interest. 

"^pteference, or habit, the agreements by which common truth 

and value alike are reached would be impossible. There could 

be no truth, because there could be no judgment at all in the 

mode of " synnomic community " — no judgment of that universal 

import which implicates general agreement.' 

' It has been brought agamst this that in my address on " Selecti^H^| 
Thinking " (chap. xvii. of Development and Evolution), I made truth " nd^^H 
what is selected because it is true, but wiiat is true because it has been 
selected." But this does not at all contradict what 1 now say : lor in that 
address I explicitly made the " test of fut " — the gauntlet of actual external 
control — part of the process of selection, just as 1 do here. Truth is what 
is selected by the whole experimental fuigmentai process. 

' Except so far as racially or in individuaL habit, the two factors are 
concurrent (see the next note). 

3 This is, of course, not to deny that the habits of individuals are ia 
largf part common, and that action upoa them is^ successful in mediating 
truth. But this is the case not because such habit is intrinsic to tmtb 
but because the coefficients that are intrinsic have, all throu?b 
development of mind, controlled the formation of liabit and moi 
to a common result. Habit becomes and is so far a measure 
because it reflects the adjustuifiots of inner to external coatro]. 



The consideration of the community -intent of judgment, 
therefore, reinforces, on both counts, our theory of truth. As 
synnomic meaning thought is available for action in so fat as it 
is true — it is not true because available for action, either social 
or individual or both. Of judgment in the forming, of meaning 
having a progressive intent " by whom," this is all the more true ; 
for the content not yet accepted could never be accepted, were 
the rule of determination anything else than confirmation in the 
sphere of control or fact in which the " truth " is finally to be 
acknowledged as open to common inspection. 

25. There is, moreover, a further point to observe in the matter 
of community. It is a point that comes up in connection with 
catholicity considered as being a motive that recognizes the 
individuality of the single person. We saw that it is impossible 
to construe thought entirely from the point of view of the com- 
munity of synnomic intent, that is, as a body of completely 
Tmui u established and once for all given truths. The reason 
^olTiBg- ig t:ji3j- there is always also the intent of further propa- 
imUvKHuJa gatiOH and acceptance in a growing social whole. This 
latter aspect or intent of community must come into its own as 
well, and this recognizes further judgment process not included 
in the generaUzation of the personal attitudes. " for whom." 
whereby the synnomic meaning was constituted. This involves 
the singularity of individual judgment. The proposal made to 
single persons who do not beheve is as real as the elucidation 
to the community of persons who do believe. 

Of course, we are not concerned here with the implications 
of the acknowledgment of single individuals by others ; here we 
have to inquire only into the effect of such acknowledgment 
upon the theory of truth. This is shown in two ways that we 
may now point out. 

In the first place, the process of conversion, whereby the 
proposed meaning passes over into judgment, is one of recognition 
of personalities. It consists in one's taking their thought as 
source of supply for one's own. The act of getting social con- 
firmation proceeds always by such recognition of others as resource- 
ful selves, whose knowledge is to be drawn upon. Thus the very 
orftUierjiiciK-process by which thought is accepted as true implicates 
log PenoM, tji^ recognition of a set of judging selves reaching a 
common result. The inference is that no theory of truth can 
stand that does not involve a mode of consciousness not only 
having the subject-object dualism — myself and what I think 
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about — but also recognizing other individual subjects having a 
common body of acknowledged objects, or a common body oi 
truths. There is then a common presupposition in the implication 
of truth, but an individual presupposition in the implication 
of belicj. Truth is one ; knowers of the truth are many. The 
commonness ol any item of truth is achieved by the act oi 
judgment ; but the progress of judgment, and with it the exten- 
sion of truth, implicates a group oj persons individuated a$ 
singuiar selves. 

24. The second point is that the individuals so implicated are, 
each for liimself. a centre oi inner control process ; and so are 
they all in their meaning to each — a set of objects having this 
character. The social selves are, therefore, truths in the same 
ttoiTidiaau sense that any body of contents is. For me, it is tnie 
aroTTDita. \_\y^x you are Mr. Brown, just as it is true that my hat 
is white. The essential singularity of you. as Mr. Brown, resides 
in the meaning 1 must give you, of being a self which besides being 
a true meaning to me, also has the common fund of true meanings 
with me. The true context of thought as a whole for each then, 
includes in it all the others who are also reaching the same true 
context of thotight. 

Here isasnag upon which instrumentalist theories often Strike.' 
The readjustment ol *' conflicting habits " is depicted as a process 
of attention, a process of restoring equiUbrixun of action which, 
if more than a figure, must be in the individual. And when it is 
pointed out that this is individualistic, resort is made to the social 
force of the content and oi the social character of the self.' But 
there is no social altfntion. no process of reconciliation of sociaUy 
confUcting wills, except by a return the individual as a centre of 
TiieraiBao action and thought. This problem, whether set in 
aooiftl jntig- terms of action (especially) or of thought (no Jess 
MHncb. finally) must be solved in terms of the individuaJ's 
experience, however fully it may also implicate common meaning. 
Either all controls, both other persons and external things must 

1 See for example A. W. Moore, in Psychological Review, July. 1907. 

3 Prof. Moore quQte3 here my Social and Ethical InlerpretaiioHS. That 
work shows the common character of the self-content, but docs not for a. 
moment deny the later logical individuation ol singular selves. In my 
present work I trace out this latter movement. Moreover I am disposed 
to ^ree (and in fact I argued for it in the paper on " Selective Thinking ") 
that the mechanism of subjective control is, as Mr. Moore daims, that of 
attention. 
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be enfitely and finally reflected in the common character of individual 
judgrnent. or thought in the individuaJ will reassert itself as a mode 
of self-notself dualism, which is also one of personal pluralism. 
This latter is the outcome in the mode of thought as such, the 
mode of truth. The transcendence of persona] pluraUsm by 
judgment is impossible, since judgment sets up its own dual- 
ism of reflection, and the self of refieclion implicates other 
subject-selves. The position that objectivity arises only when 
conflict is not mediated by judgment, and that judgment brings a 
new immediacy, seemsto me flagrantly untrue.* For when I judge, 
I set up and acknowledge a content as object over against myself. 
The dualism of fact and idea is mediated — in the estabhshing 
of truth — but just this it is that also erects the further dualism 
of self-acknowledging and things-acknowledged, together with 
that other most pregnant dualism of fact and end, 

25. The true, then, is simply the body of knowledge acknow- 
ledged as belonging where it does in a consisicnllv corUroUcd 
context. The characters of truth are those attaching to the 

content of judgment as being under mediate control. 

The meaning of truth is its intent to mediate the original 
sphere of e.vistence meaning in which it arose. It is possible and 
actual, just as any other sort of relative correctness is, wherever 
there is an original experience having coefficients which the 
mediating later experience intends and invokes. It is strictly an 
experiential mode, since the controls which it mediates are those 
of developing psychic meaning whose growth comes by experi- 
ment and induction. 



Condiuloa 



§ 3. Falsity and Error 

26. A word about falsity by way of corollary. Our theory 
allows us to distinguish the different cases of the reference charac- 
teristic of a situation in which truth has its rise. Besides the 
case already described as that which issues in truth, it is evident 
that meanings that do not successfully mediate a control, that 
do not have groimding in a sphere of further fulfilment, 
QvttiiB may fail to do so for two distinct reasons. First, the 
irreioTuit pfgcess may be one to which such a reference simply 
does not attach, one in which the meaning is not relevant to the 



1 See the exposition (ti Miss Ad^ms, The Aathetic Experience. I sup- 
pose Miss Adams' is an accredited exposition — and I shouldsay avery dear 
and able one — of the position of Profegsor Dewey and his coIleagTies. 
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sphere for which it may be artificially suggested. It is not true, 
for example, that the Matterhom is praiseworthy. But it is not 
because the Matterhom is not what it might be, but because the 
sphere suggested is one in which the content has no relevancy. 
This is the case of the absence of truth from mere irrele\*aiicy. 

The other case is that of the false. The false is that which 
is not irrelevant to the control invoked (or it, but repellent to 
it. It involves one or more of those motives of opposition which 
we have pointed out as giving rise to inconsistency and contra- 
diction. There is no question of falsity unless there 

but Relevuit, ^, ^ , . ^ . , . ". . 

be the suggested assignment 01 a content to a positive 
sphere to which it turns out to be repugnant. This embraces two 
different modes of the false, corresponding to the two modes, 
acceptance and affirmation respectively, already distinguished 
as the true and the valid. When I say, for instance, that man 
is not immortal, I mean both that I do not accept the concept 
"immortal man," its establishment in the control of cosmic 
fact not being made out, and also that I deny the predicate 
"immortality " to the subject "man," theconnection not being 
logically vaUd. If we apply the term false to both these cases, we 
may then distinguish the "untrue " from the " invalid '* 
or "fallacious." The untrue corresponds to the true. 
being a matter of beUef reference to a sphere of existence, and the 
invalid corresponds to the valid, being a matter of inconsistency 
of implication or inference. 

The concept of error covers both these cases of the false. 
Erroris, however.a term of function rather thancontent. Afalse 
statement arises through a process of mistake or error. We 

uiiioKiiop "^^^ ^^y ^^^' ^ "^^^ '* "'" ^^'^''" either when he makes 
a mistaken judgment of fact, or when he falls into 
a fallacy of argument. His beHef may be misplaced independently 
of the falsity of the content which he entertains ; for although 
he entertain what is objectively a true belief, he may reach it 
by a fallacious or invahd argument. 

§ 4. How Troth is Made 

27. With this general theory before us, we may gather up in 
certain concise statements the phases of the genetic process 
which justify it. and show the making of truth as a psychic 
meaning. We have in current discussion a variety of words, 
such as " agreement," " reference," " fulfilment." "grounding," 
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" confirmation," "selection," etc., all seeking to express the essen- 
ThftTrniB tial way in which a content found true comes to have its 
proBTMaJotL .. ^j-yg - inteot. \i our method of genetic exploration oi 
consciousness be sound, we ought to be able to point out exactly 
the factors which are present in the experience involved in the 
"trutli progression," We have, in fact, in our discussions, all 
the data for such an account of the making of truth. 

In the iirst place we should have a care not to make the 
relational affirmation of a statement something apart from and 
added to its acceptance for belief. We have seen I that the 
whole meaning is first of all the suggestion of a relationship, a 
tentative context set up but not acknowledged. We cannot say 
that this tentative proposal or suggestion is either true or false ; 
it is a presentation, a hypothesis, a schematic or assumed whole 
of meaning. Its establishment is an experimental process, a 
trying-on of the suggestion in experience — in ways already 
spoken of — and the result has the two separable aspects of 
affirmation of the relation in the content, on the one hand, and 
acceptance of the whole in a sphere of larger meaning or control, 
on the other hand. The modal reference of belief, which is exis- 
tential, is just what gives the relational imphcation its security. We 
accept something, and by the one act of accepting it the relation 
accepted, the " it " or " what," is also established. There are not 
I two different accounts to be given, therefore, one of the establish- 
ment of the relation and the other of its reference to a sphere of 
.f^j^^ control. The reference, agreement, correspondence, etc. 

■taQfUJodg- — whatever one may call it — is not an obscure move- 
A^oTTiwir- nient requiring a special explanation ; it is simply that 
"W"*- aspect of a meaning experimentally secured and set 

up by judgment, that denotes its linkage and assimilation in a 
body of controlled contents. The so-called " reference " of truth 
to what it represents or agrees with is merely the fact that it has 
passed into a judgment of recognition in a larger established 
context, and is now so intended, whereas before it was a 
merely projected or suggested schema not so assimilated and 
assigned to a setting. 

The entire question of the making of truth, therefore, resolves 
itself into that of the making up of judgments in experience. A 
new truth is simply a new item of discovery, a new increment 
to the entire body of content judged and acknowledged. To say 

1 a the diagrams given in chap. viii. S J, figs. lO, n. 
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that it refers to this sphere or that, is simply to say that all sucli 
knowledge is determined in this or that great class, controlled 
in somewhat relative detachment, in the progress of a specific 
interest. The item, just by its establishment, is in one oi 
these classes and not in another- It is true for the one, untrue 
for another, irrelevant to a third — only because the actual 
progress of knowledge shows such divergences and convergences, 
correlations and irrelevancies in its flow and progress. 

For example, I say, "The President is a reformer." Now 
how and why is this true ? Not because there is a vahd relation 
between the " president '" and " reform/' which I then somehow 
by a secondary reference to a standard or sphere or something 
else find to hold, thus getting an agreement, a correspondence, 
or what not. Not at all. The truth is simply 
Dfttermuia- the establishing, by evidence of whatever kind, of 
*""*■ the meaning " president " with the character " re- 

former"; the judgment of One identical "president," inductively 
established, is of a " reformer-president." That is the meaning 
established. The belief in the whole is simply the finding of the 
whole in the world of control to which such objects as presidents 
belong. The meaning has passed from the ** schematic " or 
" proposal " stage, from the prelogicaJ un-acknowledged stage, 
into the logical, judged, accepted stage. 

28. That is the meaning of what is called " reference," Take 
any case one please : say the plan of action pursued in getting 
out of the woods. It is a suggestion, a schema, a proposal, not 
TruUiM y*t reduced, by proper linkage and relation in the 
" ^"f*""**" whole of accepted and recogniied meaning to which 
it woxild be relevant. We say it " refers " to such a sphere or 
■whole. This means that it becomes true when it is assimilated to 
and integrated in the body of that class of experiences. 

In aU such use of the terms " agreement," *' correspon- 
dence," etc., therefore, what we mean turns upon the fundamental 
difference between what is still only proposed, suggested, set-up 
hypothetically, on the one hand, and what is acknowledged as 
established and believed, in its place and class, on the other hand. 
And since any item of construction or knowledge may, in the 
pursuit of this or that interest, be treated in either way, these 
two grades or modes become generalized and compared. I 
distinguish between ''' sea-seipents '" and " mermaids " possibly 
by saying that the sea-serpent is becoming well-attested ; the 
mermaid remains a pure myth. Now I do not set up standards 
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with reference to which one of these proposed objects fails and 
the other succeeds. There is simply the increase of in- 
part oiUi« formation, consistently built into the world of physical 
KeaniBE. coefficients and control, which brings the sea-serpent 
within the range of a judgment of acceptance. The proposal 
is passing into behef. But the mermaid still rests in the Umbo 
of imagined green seas and siren song. So far as the world of 
physical existence is concerned, only the sea-serpent is judged i«»i 
and so judged " true " ; as for the world of sea- mythology, there 
is an equally vahd sense in which the mermaid is true : it is 
accepted as properly set in the context of tlmt sort of mythological 
control and contextuation, 

With these explanations before us, we find ourselves fully 
justified in using such phrases as " reference to a sphere," *' agree- 
ment with " or " correspondence with " existence or reality, 
"conversion into a different mode," etc. These are compara- 
tive terms. The longitudinal " reference " is meant, as between 
different stages in the progression of meaning. The " truth pro- 
gression " is simply the movement from proposal to belief, from 
question to acknowledgment, from assumption to presupposition. 

2g. The results are of so typical a character, and the intention 
so clear in all concrete cases, that it is quite natural and right 
to speak of a " correspondence " or " agreement " of the true 
with the corresponding reality or with the existing case. By 
the *' reality " here is simply meant the established, the 
properly set and acknowledged objects, with their relevant 
connections, controlled as they are in a S3^tem. By the case 
Tmuiaji whose "correspondence," "agreement," or "truth" 
JJ^*^™°'"is in question is meant the suggested item, the possible 
Bponcioiice." relevant and eligible construction, that is not yet 
reduced to its proper setting and control. While this is in 
question, there is an uncertainty of outcome that opens the way 
to all sorts of disagreement, lack of correspondence, irrelevancy, 
as we]] as to truth. The ordinary way of saying this is that 
the suggested thing lacks correspondence with reality, or has 
not yet made good its agreement with existence. 

The question of the reaching of truth then is that of the 
securing of judgments, that is all ; and surely that is enough. 
It involves the entire theory of the progress of knowledge in the 
juiTmtii logical mode, to which our earlier chapters have been 
Bipenmentai(igyQ^^jj q^j. answer to the question then is given 

in the earlier pages, and none of them can be omitted. We may, 
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hoW'ever, isolate the chief features of the process for concise 
statement, with a view to showing the essentially experimental 
and selective character oi the rise and progress of trutb. 

30. First, we must say that whatever the true, it has not 
always been accepted as true, but has been once schematic and 

hypothetical. It has been established by a series of 

experimental processes of the " trial and error " type : 

by the process of induction, the one method of selective thinking. 

By this method all items of proposal are submitted to the tests 

of fact. 

The tests of fact are numerous. They are simply the tests 
of actual assimilation to the mass of meanings already made up 
in a given control. Facts are simply the objects already estab- 
lished in this set of experiences or in that. Can the new proposal 
KBd Baiecte4 join hands with these, be absorbed in the constitution, 
ubot, (.f^g apperception, of the whole by new judgments of 

identity, new individuations of accepted meaning ? Such is the 
test of fact. It is the same in nature, whatever the system of 
control — physical, social, semblant, mediate, etc. It is always 
the same. For personal suggestions, the social is a test of fact ; 
for social suggesrions the personal is ; for both, the physical is, 
and so on. 

31. Second, the eligibles, the items brought up to the test, are 
the likely and seemly proposals. Just here is the racial, no less 
than the individual limit of eligibility. Mere image contents, 
disjecta membra — the rank " proposals " of tiie lunatic or the 
crank, whose judgment is not trained — these are not eligible, 
and of course they do not succeed. They have every right to 
try — but they are not selected. The fact is that the new proposal 
from ftUsibi* is one that is likely ; that is, one that not only suggests 
propoHii. ajj outright scheme of contents of its own. but has 
already that degree of setting and acceptance that gives its 
further development the more probability. In psychic terms, 
it is the earlier meanings, the contents already in their own 
way given in the modes and iunctions of life, that come forward 
for the crown of judgmental recognition. They are already so 
far relevant ; they have the fitness of their psychic parentage ; 
they have a " set " toward the place they are later on to occupy. 
This is the test of " habit " or " reasonableness." It is the 
candidates already in this sense "fit," that come forward to 
demonstrate their further fitness in the sphere of fact. 

Putting it a little differently, we may say that there is a 
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platform of established truth ; a mass of personally and socially 
established meaning, all nin through with the classifications 
and ordinations that earlier experience has justified. These 
are the worlds of existence and reality, making up the net stock- 
in-trade of the human seeker for new truth. Progress is by its 
gradual advance— a movement at the crest of the wave, so to 
speak- The new proposals are projected from such a platform, 
and being so far fit already, the new truth they achieve does cot 
break with nor undermine the old, 

The circulation, therefore, the progression, that shows the 
making of truth, is a movement as between these two great and 
necessary points of relative stability, habit and fact. Given 
v/hat is established by the tests of habit, this and further readings 
are " proposed " for the extension of tliisset of meanings. Given 
on the other hand, the seeming fact, the raw, crude, brute outer 
or inner " that," it can become a " what," a thing of acknowledg- 
ment and t>ehef, only as it shows its kinship with the established 
by being also reasonable. The judgment, whether personal or 
social, must be placated by the appeal to reasonableness, before 
it can be secured for conviction. Just as the proposal can be 
secured for confirmed belief only after it has been fitted into the 
control-context of fact. 



g 5. What the True is True to 

32. Another aspect of the meaning of truth, confirmatoiy of 
those already mentioned, may be brought out by means of this 
further dualistic-sounding question — What is it that the true 
is true to ? — implying that the false is not, while the true is, 
true to something beyond itself. 

Our former remarks indicate the correct answer to this 
question. The true is true to its own larger and more organized 
meaning.^ When something is estabhshed as true, it is accepted 
in awhole meaning. As a single thing it is just and only the one 
intended ; when it is a particular, it is one of a general class ; 
when it is general or abstract it is such only in that there are the 
concrete and particular cases that illustrate the truth of its 
TTBtbftwiiou meaning. It is relevant to its context. What we 
Hsuinc. intend, therefore, when we say that there is sorae- 

' I put to a sixteen -year -old school-gLrl the question ; " What would 
you say it is that the true is true to ? " After some thought she said — 
" It is true to itself." " Why ? " " Because the tmtl, is that which 
doesn't pretend to be anything else." There it is, in a nutshell] 
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thing to which a truth is true, is that there is a whole of 
apperceived or organized meaning in which the item, before 
detached, is now incorporated for our acceptance. The spheres 
of existence are themselves only certain sorts of experience 
generalized under their coefficients ; and to put an item into such 
a sphere can only mean to give it a fuller meaning by breaking 
down its relative isolation. 

White this is correct for the theory of the functional process, 
it must not prejudice the cfiaracter of these larger meaning:^ 
for conscioiLsness itself. We are right in saying that the " what " 
that truth implicates is a larger and typical whole of organized 
meaning ; but we must also treasure the results we have secured 
in our examination of the characters of that meaning. It is 
just the function of judgment to distinguish between the extent 
of mere psychic context as presented, and that further deter- 
mination by which it is accepted or rejected with reference to a 
control. The coefficients ol control are operative and upon them 
arises the dualism of the self and the external or not-self. The 
judgment of acceptajice or rejection is the reading of a content 
as inner or outer, as being self or non-self, over and above its 
reading as being part of the judging person's system of thoughts. 
The act of reflection distinguishes explicitly between mere 
presence to think about, and presence as being, besides 
proper being thought about. Tfiis is the meaning to con- 

°°''*" sciousness of existence or reality ; and while that too 

must be psychic and so a part of the whole meaning of the 
thing thought about ; still the intent of the true is to be something 
that is not interpreted psychically. To consciousness, to the 
judgment process itself, there is a " thing " beyond the organized 
meaning set up ; and the truth is true to this " thing." It is a 
fact that our subjective analysis will not and cannot expel from 
the logical mode — this intent of the process of reflection to 
reach a not-self. Just by the movement by which it becomw 
competent to judge anything at all, it judges things as apart 
from itself. • 

We may leave the matter here for the present ; but the fact 
should be signahzed, that while we may find all so-called " refer- 
ence " of truth a matter of iimer organization of meanings, and 
in this sense merely an affair in Lntra-subjective organization, 

> This matter will be taken up in the epistemological discussions ol 
vol. iii, : meanwhile the point is argued in my ?" ' " Mind u 
from the Genetic Point o£ View," Psychologtr"* ' 
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still the psychic process itself makes and can make no such inter- 
pretation. It is essentially dualistic to the last ; the very process 
which sets up a self, a tiling of inner control, sets up also a 
not-self, a foreign control, in polar opposition to the self. 

33. The difference between the 1:wo points of view, psychic 
and logical, is undoubtedly due to the procedure of more 
abstract theory whereby it sets out to examine the progression 
of meaning in the individual. It finds all these readings of truth, 
meaning, etc.. subjective and individualistic. But this is not 
what the process itself does ; it proceeds by assuming and find- 
ing, supposing and using, social coefficients all the way through. 
Only thus does it come to itself as an individual. Its meanings 
It la duBiii- ^^^ -^"^ those of " intra-" but of " inter-subjective " 
Uaiuiit>ii.t>- function. The subjective outcome is therefore a 

"■ mutilation of the normal implication-system of judg- 
ment, an abstraction of part only — the individual inner control 
process — of the whole set of meanings of the mode. It violates — 
whatever justification it may have for doing so from other 
considerations — that canon * of genetic logic which forbids the 
isolation of a partial meaning from any mode in a way that 
denies the other parts or membeis of the entire meaning of the 
mode, In the sequel we will see that the need of epistemology, 
as shown by our genetic resxilts, is the radical pur^ng of philo- 
sophy of this taint of subjective individualism - 

§ 6. What the Teue is Good foe. 

34. Recent sketches that make truth " good for something " 
seem to have more value from the further citation and criticism. 
of theories that make truth " good for nothing." But that 
truth is "good for nothing" is hardly held by anybody^ 
and the strenuous reiteration that it is "good for something " 
is about as commonplace and withal innocuous a statement as 
psychology or logic can bring itself to talce seriously. 

The matter becomes worthy of attention only after a great 
many distinctions have been made, and the questions that are 
really of any vitality have been set in relief. Such distinctions 
■Truth good ^^ those as to whether it be truth at laj^e and in 
foraomo- general that is meant, or truth in each and every 
- ' detail of the true ; whether it be truth to a possible 

I spectator, or to somebody who contemplates the Weltall, or to. 
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the individual to whom, for the present moment, the item of 
seems true ; whether again it be " good " in the sense of desir- 
able to some one. or good in the sense o( making a difference — a 
difference that may be undesirable or indifferent as well as desir- 
able in some practical way. I set forth all these possibihttes. 
for the ctirrent writers who are "■ whooping it up " ior 
" truth that i& good for something " vary through this entire 
gamut of differences, and that with a rare confidence that at 
bottom they somehow mean the same thing. 

35. It is evident that truth as a whole, the system of accredited 
thoughts, is from every point of view, a very valuable asset, 
ud iw Biologically j udgment is a great adaptive or accommo- 
Rometjwiy. dative function ; psychologically, truth is a great 
social instrument ; psychically, too. it is never quite free from 
the instrumental and practical reference, even when its pursuit 
seems to yield and to be motived only by the satisfaction of its 
own attainment. So we may say without fear of contradiction 
that truth at large, the body of accumulated and accredited 
beliefs, is a thing of great human worth ; it is undoubtedly 
a "good." 

So, too, of the obverse side of the shield. Ft is clear that 
such worth is " for somebody " ; the biologist, the psychologist, 
the knower himsell — according as the truth is determined from 
this standpoint or from that. But here the more subtle dis- 
tinctions begin to show themselves. 

It is to be remembered that truth, being aji intent of a body 
of established thoughts, is truth to Ihaf process by which the ihoi^hts 
&re determined- The truth of a set of data to a biologist is not 
the truth of the same data to the psychologist, nor yet again to 
individuals of other classes than these. It is a question of the 
determining interest, as well as of the given data. The truth 
of " the wheels go round," is a different meaning to the observer 
of a passing bicycle and to the rider of that bicycle. To the 
latter it is an intensely practical meaning, a judgment 
'terminating on an immediate practical end ; to the 
former it is a fact of observation, a matter of no personal concern. 
To the mathematical theorist, again, the revolution of the wheels 
suggests a maelstrom of recondite curves, and his truth takes 
the form of a set of abstruse mathematical formulas whose 
connection with any further human interest is most remote. 

36. We have, then, to consider the particular case, and to 
respect the type oi mtete^t eT\ga:ged in the determination of this 
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It becomes our part to ask, not as to truth at 
Truin lor «M '^ifi"^ or in general, nor as to truth as it might be to 
Snoww. some other than the perceiver of that truth ; but as to 
the truth now set up, accepted, and believed — as to its value or 
use to the one by whose process it is here and now truth. It is 
vain to ask what it might or might not be to somebody that 
hasn't got it ; or in a system in which it is not now found. For 
then it might not be truth ; it might lose its force to the sceptic, 
for example, or its character to the humorist. 

This limits profitable discussion within narrower bounds. If 
we admit that any truth is not what it is except as determined 
by the mind that finds rt true, and that truth may not be worth 
what it is when set in a different context ; then what the present 
meaning is to the knower himself is the really intelligible thing to 
ask atmut- We can, of course, expand the circle of such deter- 
mination to the nth power, provided we preserve its type. 
That is, we can make the individual perceiver's truth as big as 
we please— even to allowing him to have before him an infinite 
system of valid implications. We can also consider him at any 
stage of development, entertaining all the coincident meanings 
that belong to that stage ; but it is essential that truth should 
be considered only from that point of view from which it is truth, 
and not from some other, from which it is an abstraction, evis- 
cerated of its vitality, and supposed to be truth still, though not 
in reality true to any living soul. 

37. Now then — what we have is this. Here is a system of 
accredited meanings, individuated as universal and identical, 
controlled not only in a sphere having definite coefficients, but 
also with " community " or common intent for other persons as 
well, having its distinctive featiwe as knowledge in this and this 
alone — that it is free from all question, that it is truth and not 
hypothesis or assumption. Our question then takes the form : 
How does what is true to him to whom it is true, serve, by being 
true, as " good for something " to him ? 

This is now a vital question. It resolves itself into this : 
what motive, what active, vohlional, appreciative, emotional, 
interest, does truth satisfy or create ? The question of being 
" good for something " can have no other meaning ; Jot ^"^ good " 
TrattafnUUB must mean in some way fulfilling', satisfying, serving 
inMTut 35 end-state or terminus of a movement. When put 
in this Way the matter falls within our general problem 
which deals both with the contents determined, and also with 
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the types of meaning that those contents embody. And we 
found the selective meanings, the fiilftlments and appreciiations 
to be always present with the recognitive. 

This is the question then ; what motive, interest, disposition, 
does truth satisfy, what selective and appreciative meaning does 
it fulfil, in the economy of the process that discovers or contem- 
plates it ? In reply we may point out two types of fulfilment- 
understood in this large sense, the fulhlment tliat truth is good 
for — and only two. 

38. First, it serves the motive to its own establishment ; and 
second it serves the motive to its own further " pragmatelic " 
employment. In other words, tt serves as terminus of the motm 
to know the wfiat— the theoretical motive — and it serves tin- 
function of means to any practical or other interest that may be 

It la iKtUi ^^'^ ^° '■^ "^^ ^'■' '■^ ^^ classify all those untheoretical 
wA. interests, purposes, etc.. these alTective-conative 

dispositions as we have before as " uses," then we may say that 
truth is gpod for knowledge, and also, according to its availability. 
good for use. This is what the term "use" means when we 
ask, " what is the use of truth ? ** ; we mean, what does the 
knower do with it besides knowing it P — what further use dots he 
make of it? 

We now have the question just where we want it. in order 
to point the advance in our thought, If we say that the mere 
knowing of a truth makes of it an end— the end, that is, of the 
interest of a theoretical sort — and contrast with this the use of 
truth for some further or remote end — the interest 
being untheoretical — then in this latter case, the truth 
becomes mea.Tis. It is taken up in a movement that goes beyond 
its mere constitution as truth, and seeks a further end or fulfilment 
for which the true ser\'es as means. 

Here we happen upon a familiar question, and a correlation 
is established that brings us, on a higher plain, back to con- 
siderations familiar to us. 

39. The use of a cognitive content (or a personal purpose over 
and above its mere constitution as object, is just what, all the 
way along, we have called " schematism," and described in various 

connections, as selective, semblant, appreciative, etc. 

It is just the movement whereby, all through mental 
development, a given "schema " of content, so far established 
imder its own control, is selected to play a further role as ful- 
filling a personal interest or purpose not yet fully realized as 
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part of its meaning. The given meaning is '* charged" with 
the intent to secures further fulfilment or satisfaction. Now the 
case is the same, so far as method is concerned, whether the 
extension aimed at be theoretical or not. For the motive in one 
case no less than the other is now one of selective reading. The 
theoretical motive is also a personal one ; and. as we have seen, 
it is one of the many motives that may work itself out by the 
aKumptive use of an estabhshed content of knowledge. Here 
is then our old and familiar friend the assumption,— the friend 
that laughs so often behind the schema of the given— and with 
him we have now again to deal. 

The entire question is one of the continued operation of the 
selective and appreciative motive, now pursuing its development 
in the mode in which contents are definitely treated as ends, the 
object being to realize these ends, as personal purposes, by means 
of the contents already achieved. 

In partial answer to this question much of our preceding 
discussion raay be cited. For in the whole movement of develop- 
ment of knowledge by induction, the method has been just 
what we are now describing. There is the use of given con- 
tents experimentally, with trial and error, for the determination 
of new results. All this is motived by personal interest, but 
interest of the theoretical type. So soon, however, 
forSaOBffte- as we classify this interest with all the others, with 
^''"^ all the personal movements seeking fulfilment and 

satisfaction, calling the will-to-know one only of the various 
wills-to-be. then the others come in for treatment along the same 
lines. And any further distinctions whereby the cases are to 
be marked off from one another will be in order. Postponing, 
however, for the present, the consideration of the employment 
of truth £15 means to further ends,^ we may now answer the question 
what truth is good for as follows : iruth is good for appreciation 
both as end and as means ; as end, il satisfies the motive to know, 
and as means it satisfies the motive to achieve further ends through 
knowledge. 

This conclusion may be put in a way that again " takes 
sides" in the dispute about the "goodness" of truth. If we 
ask why truth can in this way be a good, a good end or a good 
means, we have to say^— frccawsc it is true. The fact that it is 
"good" does not supply its criterion as being true. It must 



^ See chap. xiv. %■ a 
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be true in its own way, in order to have the goodness that 
attaches to the way of truth. Anything that destroys ths 
purity of the motives by which it is set up as a confirmed and 
accepted content of judgment, anything that vitiates the 
neutrality of its proper control in fact, any intrusion of wiU, 
appreciation, choice, in order to secure the good, destroys the 
trutli and with it the goodness it subserves. Instead then of 
saying " truth is true because it is good." we must say " truth 
is good because it is true." 

In other words, the distinction between the true and the 
good cannot be abohshed. The "good" that truth is, is a 
specific good, attaching to what is in its own nature, the tnie. 
To call truth a " good," therefore, while in itself true, is only to 
conceal or ignore the proper question as to what the truth as a 
mode of meaning really is. 



S 7. Truth Relative and Absolute 

40. If truth be what we have described it to be, the question 
may be asked in what sense the antithesis of " relati\'e '' and 
" absolute " is applicable to it ? What sort or degree of truth 
would be "relative," as over against another sort or degree 
caUed "absolute"? 

Any item of knowledge set up as truth is true, as we ha^-e 
seen, only as it is found in a system of truths. It is woven m a 
Tratii conte.'ct of ideas, and grounded in a control of fact of 

muhm le some kind. It is then manifestly always " relative " 
in respect to the sort of relativity meant by implication in the 
whole of such a context. 

The whok system of implication, moreover, is " relative " to 
other systems equally set up as identical contents, or held true 
under other controls. The playful constructions of the drama 
are relatively true as compared with serious hfe. The body 
of relations set up as " true " in fiction, is relative to the facts 
given in history or actual hfe. The general presuppositions 
of a sphere of control hold for the body of impHcations 
within that sphere, not as between that and other 
spheres. Each is then " relative " to the others. 

AU modes of truth, however, presuppose reflection ; have we 
not then in the presupposition of reflection a sphere that is not 
relative to any othei ? 
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This would appear, were it not that the life of reflection is 
itself one of the spheres in which the control of the true is secured. 
So far as we deal with something as existing in the mental life 
so far we ground it in a control. The dualism of sell as inner 
sphere and not-self as externa! asserts itself. To abolish this 
dualism, would be to abolish the concept of truth.^ 

41. This may be put in another way, also justified by our 
earlier discusaions. We have shown that a set of implications 
is never entirely free from further postulation or hypothesis. 
Even in the deductive systems of meaning we found the reference 
to further extension, both of content as between different worlds 

of discourse, and also of " community " as between 
t^UftM*"* speaker and hearer. The proposal aspect of thought 

is never completely banished ; for varying postulates 
underlie even the most closed system of deductions. If, however, 
we should admit such a system of strictly given and closed 
meanings, say a system of a priori validity, the validity would 
then have to be merely that of implication, not that of the 
grounding that is essential to truth. So we have to say that 
all truth is in this sense "relative." 

42. There is still another way of looking at the matter. We 
have just seen, and are to see again, that truth is itself not only 
truth but also fulfilment ; that theoretical interest has motives 
of personal fulfihnent, like any other sort of interest. True it 
stops with just the establishment of tmth ; but only on the 
presupposition tfiat the meanings may be used as means to further 

purposes. The system of truth is then always one 
routiTo fulfilment among many, and its validities, however 
8«artB.cu«ii. j^g^i ^vj^fj^jjj ^(^gjj. gy/j, system, are reset as means to 

further satisfaction no less than to further discovery. In short, 
there could be no valid truths set up quite apart from personal 
motives, and these personal motives, making up the personaUty 
as a whole, develop in connection with the saune context, amass 
of further meanings which subsume the truth system under the 
general requirements of appreciation. These requirements 
become intent of the system ; it must mediate both facts and 
appreciations. The system as truth cannot be interpreted 
apart from the whole body of meanings of appreciation, except 
by mutilating the whole intent. 

' As in supposing a context simply of reflection as such, without any 
further material reference, inner or outer. 
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1 have raised this point merely for the sake of giving these 
negative considerations, avoiding, intentionally, the discussion 
o( the term " absolute." In so far as absolute means not-relative, 
in the sense or senses indicated above, there is no absolute truth. 
li, taking another turn, we make the question one of " absolute 
objects " — objects cut oft from the knowing process, and existing 
in some ontotc^cal sense — then it is the notion of reality and not 
that of truth that is in dispute. 



§ 8. The Community and Persistence of Truth 

43. With the qualifications of the preceding paragraph duly 
made, we may recognize those elements in the meaning of trritb 
that give it its quasi-iinahty — its finality for the consciousness 
in which it is accepted as true. These may be placed under the 
two characters of community and persistence. 

As to its community, its commonness to and for persons, 
truth as implication is a judgment of tinahty. It is the character 
of judgment that it renders synnoraic meaning, that is, meaning 
fit for all who may judge. This is differentiated from other 
meanings by its universality. Judgment gives a retrospective 
As BrnnoTaic and general rendering of meaning as self -repeating 
TratiiiBiiiiiii^jjjj ordered. In its universal intent, every judgment 
sets up an identical meaning, good for personal judgment and 
acknowledgment everywhere. The meaning itself that is true 
then, apart from any question as to truth as an abstract relation, 
is final for the act of judgment itself.' 

Its hypothetical intent, however, which reinstates the personal 
reading and questions the prevalence of the item of predication, 
is also a matter of "community," but of conamunity as fact Or 
external control. This iakta away the finality in respect to 
universal acceptance or catholicity. We have then in these two 
u catnouc aspects of community the situation that a truth, set 
uuhMbo, yp ^ j.j.,jg Iqp ^j^ jg nevertheless admittedly not 

accepted by all. 

This antinomy has an important bearing in the matter of 
the acceptance of the self-subsistence or absoluteness of truth ; 
for it motives the discovery of the separateness of the given truth 
from the individual Process of acknowledgment cf it. If my judg- 
ment deUvers a truth as founded in an external system and 

^ See chap. iii. $ 8, where this point is argued. 
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hence fit for everybody's acceptance, and nevertheless admits 
that other persons do not accept it, the further thought is allowed 
that it would be the same, and would be still (rue, if nobody accepted 
it. 

A line of cleavage thus appears between the knower and the 
truth he knows, that is to meet us again further on. It is a 
meaning in the individual consciousness due to ihe lack of 
coittcidencc of the two modes of community. In recognizing the 
fact that truth may imply universal acceptance and still not be 
able to secure it, we allow that truth is. the same whether anybody 
knows it or not. While the meaning of finality then, what is 
often called " the claim of truth to be linal," is in one respect 
impaired, in that it is not universally accepted and maybe mis- 
taken^ — in another aspect the movement is the other way : truth 
hardens into the tinahty and independence of a closed system. 
If the true is fit for everybody, and there are those who do not 
admit its truth, then so much the worse for them. Truth is 
truth caelum rual, and the sceptic may "go hang"! Mere 
knowledge of truth becomes a secondary matter ; truth stands 
in its majesty, with nobody, it may be. to see its perfection ; it is 
"Thought," with a big T, an absolute principle. 

Of course, both interpretations are partial— abstractions 
from the full intent of truth considered in "community," This 
will be discussed later on and the actuaJ dualism of the process 
by which this antinomy arises will be shown to be an unavoidable 
one. It is one of the movements that show the inability of 
thought finally to reach either a subjective relativism or an 
objective absolutism ; that is, in other words, its inabihty to 
reach any monism ol control at all. 

44. Persistence, however, is guaranteed in any case, both by 
the character of community ' and also by the coefficients of the 
control that the particular truth system mediates. What is true 
persists as part of the content of the sphere in which it is true. 
The character of its persistence is then a function of the control. 
It is all covered in the result of our discussion of the 
as m cautTDi rise of judgments of identity. The identical content 
''°*'" is a "same" content, and the meaning "same" is 

either that of the recurrence of the external or that of the con- 
tinuance of the inner. The truth that finds its control '" outer " 
is recurring truth, to be found when wanted as fact, while any 
truth that finds control in the " inner " world is internally per- 

' See chap. iii. sects. 56 fi. 
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sisting in the way of the continuance of the pnx;ess in which it 
finds its rise.* 

1 An interesting correlation suggests itseli when we taJce the point of 
view of community in a thorougb-goiDg way and consider the contexts 
established in others' minds as equivalent, fen- pniposes of control, to 
those of oar own organized experience (a point intimated already in 
several connections and explicitly stated in §8 of chap. xiv.). If control 
by others' experience is in type control by fact, a matter of experiment 
and trial, then the resort to one's own organized knowledge may have 
the same interpretation. The tests of reasonableness, consistency, etc., 
then become tests of fact — a control as direct and compelling in the 
formation of truth as is the social control which is accepted as " external." 



Chapter XIV 
CONTROL THROUGH KNOWLEDGE 



J I. The Two Mediations 

1. The phrase "control through knowledge"' has been 
suggested in antithesis to " knowledge through control " — the 
latter being used to designate the processes of discovery as 
already depicted. We have been dealing with the progres- 
sion, the advance, of knowledge ; and have found that, all 
the way along, it is a matter of the recognition of a control which 
is in some sort of opposition, through tests of fact, to mere inner 
determination or presentation. However, the irmer impulse 

to appreciate hcs been at work still. Knowledge 
wMl the twv inductively established has also had the intent that 
ooDtTBU. ^^^ content finally acknowledged should mediate also 
an inner control. Facts enter as control over ideas ; but ideas 
also mediate relative control of the self over facts. 

This is indeed only to say, in the terms of our present dis- 
tinction, that the end in the case of discovery is just the knowledge, 
not the further use o( that knowledge for remote ends. The 
knowledge process itself, rid of further purpose, is one of control 
by fact. But over against this, the mediation of knowledge 
through control, we find as well a control through knowledge. 
Not only does the context of reflection mediate a foreign control. 
whereby knowledge is set up as truth ; it also mediates the inner 
control whereby knowledge becomes means to personal ends. The 
reference of the context to fact is for verification ; its reference to 
self is for personal fulfilment. 

Just what this latter reference means it is now our purpose 
to inquire. But in so doing it Is evident that we go beyond the 
consideration of truth as such. 

2. It is of the utmost importance, in my opinion, that this 

■ See chap. xiii. sect. 9. By "knowleilge through control " is meant 
the determination of knowledge or the control of knowledge by resort to 
fact ; while by " control through knowledge " is meant the use of know- 
ledge for purposes of personal or inner control ol experience, in varying 
situations. 

sn 
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distinction should be clearly understood. We may, therefore, 
seek to sharpen the line of cleavage between the two conceptions 
^" control of knowledge by facts." and " control over facts or 
experience through knowledge "—by showing the fundamtntal 
way in which certain present day distinctions are based upon its 
implicit recognition.'^ 

Let us. take a detached point of view for the consideration of 
the context of thought or ideas. Here is a context of presenta- 
tions given to us for interpretation. We may consider it in the 
greatest detachment simply for itself, as having its own organic- 
LogioBi point t'y f^d relationships ; so considered it is the content 
«tTiaT of formal logic. Formal logic strips thought of its 
references, its implications, both of material truthfulness and 
also of worth for appreciation. For it, inference is purelv a 
matter of relation, whether or not it be about anything true or 
anything good. There is neutrality as to further intent in both 
these aspects ; the ideal of such a disciphne is pure validity. 
For it thoughts are subjects and predicates and nothing more. 

3. Now it is evident that there are two ways of leaving formal 
logic behind. So soon as we ask what further meaning may 
attach to such a system of thoughts, we come upon the two 
conceptions just distinguished: either the thoughts represent 
btrtrnmettW^od SO mediate a control in which they are true, or 
point or wiewji,gy represent and mediate a mode of appreciation 
which they (uMJ. In the one case, there is a recognition of a 
world of facts to be acknowledged or extended ; in the other, 
there is the intent to find worth or value in experience in and 
through the thoughts. By the mediation of control we have 
the development of the world of facts, for which the thought is 
instrumental. Here we have experimental or instrume?ital logic — 

' I give this o£ course as my way of describing the diffcTcnce of view 
between the theories, not " saddling " it upon any one. I cannot accept 
Dewey's acconiit oi our difference without modiiiGation — ^an account 
that makes my point of view " epistemological " and HiiB own ■■logical " 
[Jmtm. of Philos.. May 9, 1907, p. 255}. For while my ov/a is cpistemologi- 
cal. recognizing a dualism ol sell and not-scK meanings, his view — alchougli, 
as having the dualism of idea and (act in view, it can be called logical — 
as theory &( control and reconciliation of th« terms of the dualism, 
it is in its implications also epistemological ; for it implicates control 
largely of the inner or active sort. It postulates in other words a closed 
inner process, thus making the entire movement of experience " inner." 
To do this is, I thinlc, to mutilate thought by banishing the " outer" 
control, while clinging^ to the " inner " ; but the position is still episte- 
mological. 
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the science of the control of thought by facts, or the ejctension of 
knowledge as truth. 

This science may be looked at in two ways according as 
facts or thoughts are made primary. We may consider the 
motive to be the establishmenl of thought by appeal to fact, giving 
" experimental logic," as a method of the proving of thoughts ; 
or we may consider the motive to be the establishnent of 
jacts in thought, when we have the science of the 
development of knowledge as controlled by facts : this is episte- 
molog^'. We may with confidence wTite down both instrumental 
logic and epistemology as sciences of " truth " — the sciences 
of the control af thought by facts. Facts of any world is meant, 
of course ; and facts are experiences of an original order of 
control coefficient, 

4, But now in contrast to this set of motives and the sciences 
that issue from them, there is the other great way in which the 
context of thought has meaning. The neutrality of purely formal 
logic may be departed from not alone in the way of establishing 
truth by the control of thought by facts ; there is the 
other departure from neutraJity found in the intent to 
fuUU personal purpose and interest. The system of thoughts is 
now set up not merely for discovery or confirmation ; it is made 
means to the lulfilment of ends. All the selective and purposive 
motives to individuation come up in the further reading of the 
context preferentially and so to speak " axio logically." ' The 
mediation of thought is now not for control by fact and the 
embodiment of truth, but for the development of worth. 
Truth becomes means to satisfaction. All the interests besides 
the theoretical come into their own ; and the theoretical interest 
itself passes into a personal and selective motive subordinatmg 
its results as means to further ends. 

This is what, I take it, such phrases in current discussion as 
" control o£ experience." " control of a situation," " deahng with 
things profitably,"" "readjusting conflicting habits" — phrases 
used by the variious theorists of the "instrumental" school — 
really come to. Their emphasis is on the management of situa- 
tions, the manipulation of experience, through the use of a context 
of knowledge. Knowledge enables us to cope with the worlds 
of things, facts, experiences, situations; to get something out of 

' " Axiology " is a term suggested, I think, by Profcsaor W. M. Urban 
for the acienc« of joorlk-meanings as predicate, as contrasted with " epis- 
temology " which treats of predicates of fact. 
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them* ; we use knowledge as means. The inner control factors — 
habit, attention, dispusition, interest, constituting the seli — 
by which the whole movement is motived, are left strangdy 
unexplained by these writers. These are not logical terms ; they 
are affective-conative meanings of the nature of '* intent-" 

5. This it is evident is the sort of mediation supplied to tte 
factor of inner control by the context set up. The ideas are 
said to guide conduct, the knowledge to become practical insight, 
the concrete situation to yield to the interpretation and use that 

thought suggests. All these expressions deal witli the 
madiabee relation of the reflective to the concrete, of the idea to 

Umer Cwitrol^j^g j^pj . ^^^ ^,3 gQ^,„ ^ ^^ ^gg ^^^ ^f^^^ " Control "' 
with reference to it, we see that the " self " of judgment — the selec- 
tive, purposive, set of factors — is the control that is mediated. By 
the knowledge, the insight, the facts are interpreted, the judgment 
guided, the self-factor, whatever its constitution, determined and 
advanced. There is then the control of facts through knowledge ; 
but it is in the interest of the inner synergetic process that counts 
as " self." * The motive is the personal one of reaching an end ; 
a meaning is set up as a desire, a remote worth, and the ideas are 
accepted as means. 

Even the phrase "solving a problem," used so often by 
these writers, invites this criticism ; for the " solution " of the 
problem is in terms of " readjusted habit," "successful action." 
etc., all factors of just what I describe as advancement of " inn« 
control" or '"'self-" Such a "solution" gives, in fact, an ex- 
pansion of self-feehng, and a sharpened objective plan of vhid 
is true to fact ; it is diialistic to the core. 

6. If the disciplines that represent this departure from formal 
logic — this control of facts through ideas — be called in general 
" worth-theory." we find again two aspects or points of view 
from which such disciplines may be developed. The worth 
BdQiicQof meanings may be considered as predicates of the truths 
Wwth, Qj. facts, giving "Axiology" as recently suggested; 
and the relation may be reversed, the thoughts being considered 
worthful as means to the establishment of gratifying truths. 

' This is the suppressed premise of the whole theory. It suttstitutCs 
" good " for " true," and fails to recognize the nature ol the ianer control. 
the " for whom " the good is "good." As soon as this is allowed, the corre- 
lative duAlistic term., the " external " control, reappears, bringing in the 
epistcmological problem of truth, or of " knowledge through control." 

' That is, the organized self, over against impufse, partial habit, etc. 
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These two disciplines may be distinguished as, first, that of 
worths as Ihoughts, and second, that of tkoughts as worths. The 
latter might well be called " Axionomy," inasmuch as it sig- 
nalizes the control aspect, the thought being a factor that mediates 
the subjective control of truths. 

The entire group of distinctions is founded on the fundamental 
one between the two possible controls mediated in the thought 
context. If the control of fact, then we have " instrumental 
logic " and " epistemology," the sciences of truth as established 
by this sort of control-, if control of the inner sort, then we 
Kod tboK oi have the relative selection and utilization of facts 
'*^**' through'the mediation of the thought system as means. 

_ This gives the sciences of value or worth, " axiology " and 
I " axionoray." These latter cover the whole range of discipHnes 
often called " normative " or " ideal '* ; those in which the 
contrast is made between the facts, the " is," and the ends set 
up as ideals, the "ought." 

We are not to discuss the worth predicates as such ; for 
despite their interesting characters, they are still logical predicates 
and require, from our point of view, no special explanation,* 
What we are concerned with, however, is the development of the 
sort of meaning called above " axionomic," the meanings arising 
in the control of situations of fact through the worths attaching 
to the corresponding thoughts — the general theory, that is, of the 
development of selective meanings or ends, over against theo- 
retical meanings or truths — the theory of "control through 
knowledge." 



g a. Teuth as Instrument op Inner Control 

7, As to the meaning of the relation thus brought out between 
the two great worlds known as those respectively of " truth " and 
"worth," different views may be entertained. It may be held 
that the relation called truth, the relation of idea to fact, displaces 
the earlier duahsms of external and internal, since the external, 
now construed as truth, is brought within experience, and the 



' The theory of tlieir mate-up and original content is now being 
worked out by certain autbors (see especially W. M. Urban, Psychological 
Review. Jan., March, 1907 ; the same author's forthcoming work, Vaiua- 
(iDM .■ i(s Proasses and Laws, is the only thorough treatanent of the 
subject in English). Our discussion oi these judgments as "' asaertoria! " 
will be recalled (above, chap. ii. § 5). 
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problem of epistemology, as representing the " knower-known " 
TiieEKt«nL»a dualism, now disappears. On this view, the whole 
mm* mnw. pfQgeas becomes "psychic," in some sense, and the 
progressions are entirely those of the ma.king over of fact into 
idea and the reverse, the turning of idea into fact. Thus the 
problem of logic becomes the fundamental and inclusive one. 
defined, however, as the problem of the development and meaning 
of truth. 

This position, taken for itself, as representing a way of setting 
the problem of truth, has all the force of our orni discussions 
behind it. It is true that the problem of truth is one of the 
conversion and rendering of objective and externally controlled 
facts as logical and reflective meanings. So far as content is 
concerned, we may say that all objectified content is capable 
Tneopytnia of such a rendering. But the result would not be 
oiprocBM. exclusively in the sense often urged, the control of 
facts through knowledge ; but the reverse must also hold, the 
control of knowledge through facts. This latter is the problem 
we have discussed in sxtenso in our theories of the inductivr 
development of the context of thought as truth. It is a mistake 
that is very prevalent — to ignore this latter movement, or to see 
in it merely a way of motiving the more effective use of experi- 
ence. But to make effective use of experience there miast be 
already a relatively stable body of truth which only the process 
of development of knowledge under control of fact could secure. 

The whole position, indeed, is at best only a partial one, as 
appears from more profound considerations. We have anticipated 
our criticism of it on an earlier page, where we found that the 
pursuit of a neutrally valid system of impUcations, and of a fixed 
externally controlled system of truths, were equally impossible, 
For the establishing of truth is as much a matter of inner acknow- 
ledgment as of external fact, of inner reasonableness as of external 
confirmation, of theoretical interest as of common acceptance ; 
and the motive of full estabhshment requires fulfilment as 
appreciation as well as confirmation as fact. 

8. The phrase "control of a situation" reflects, therefore. 
more adequately than its users seem to realize, the demand 
that there be a control not given in the mere logical relationships 
TrnthM 0^ truth considered as relation of fact and idea. In 
"•■^- recognition of this need of a genetic view that will 
not ignore the inner control motive, and the role of truth as means 
to ends of fulfilment, another point of view may be suggested. 
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It would seem reasonable to look upon the fact-idea relation 
not as one that abolishes the " knower-known " relation, but 
one that gives it further mediation and refinement. In other 
words, once start the progression of control on its dualistic 
career and we should expect to find new modes of adjustment 
being continually worked out whereby a modus vivetidi, as between 
the inner and the outer, might be secured in experience and life. 
The function of revival, for example, seems to be a means of 
enabling consciousness to attach a control meaning to presenta- 
tions in image, in anticipation of the actual objects, and so to 
Tii»swiB8- S^" *^^ benefit of such anticipation- The sense- 
image aoMi- image relation, then, is one of differentiation in the 
external control mode in the interest of the inner or 
adjustment factor. The self of the animal, however crude it 
may be as to its understanding oi the matter, manages a situation 
better by having images in Euiticipation of the actual thin^. The 
image has then become in so far a " means " to the anticipation 
and effective handling of the thing. We would not say that the 
duaUsm of inner and outer had been abolished when the image 
comes to stand for the sense-percept ; but we can say that the 
image has been developed to play a vicarious role, in the interests 
of Ike other control factor, the inner, considered as embodying the 
motives to action. 

9. So it is I think there. The meaning truth is one of substi- 
tution. The relation idea-fact is developed, not in the interest 
of the aboUshment of the inner control factor, but of its ad- 
vancement. The idea may be used vicariously for the fact, and 
as " means," subsumed under the more remote " end." Just as 
the animal profits by his memories to become a more competent 
self in action, so also does the man profit by his thoughts, to 
become a more competent self in both conduct and und erst binding. 
So all the resources of logical implication become the instru- 
ments of the thinker — the self — who is in the midst of the situa- 
BoofTruti; tioHSoflife. The "problem" is a problem, a proposal^ 
itiBMMSL to a self ; the adjustment is of aself to a situation ; and 
thewhole set of objective meanings maybe used schematically 
or hypothetically p turned into insight to guide experimentation, 
made means to the attainment of the ends of interest and 
fulfilment. The truth system becomes then true within a selected 
world — a theoretical, an ethical, tm aesthetic world — which is the 
large end-universe in which satisfactions are being pursued. 

That this is the case appears finally and, I think, conclusively 

c c 
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from certain residual meanings wUich the other theories — tlie 
theory oi control simply within the logical, and that of control 
only of the external sort — cannot interpret, but which our present 
theory brings into their proper place. These are the meaning 
" singiilar." '* private," " privative," " ideal "—all meanings 
whose characters have already been pointed out. bnt 
ingiaxB whose final placing in the logical mode we have not 
logicu yg,^ attempted. It will be seen, as we proceed, that 
their omission has not been from choice, it has been because they 
are actually residual, in the sense of being left over, after the 
imphcations of the truth-system have been fully worked out. 
As we develop their intent, it will be in order to show of each in 
what sense it requires a final dualism in the mode of thought. 

^ 3. The Logical and the A-locical 

10. It should be borne clearly Jn mind that we have now fouod 
the whole content of cognition submitting to the two great inter- 
pretations suggested by the terms means and ends. So far as 
the object is set up as a body of implications, having meaning as 
valid within the whole, so far it is motived by a theoretical 
interest that terminates just upon this body of implications as 
such. The reference to the appropriate control is part of its 
theoretical intent ; its truth is its own meaning as confirmed and 
established. Here knowledge is not means to a further 
end ; it is itself end. It gratifies the curiosities, the 
interests exploring and prying, the impulses to categorize, assimi- 
late, and digest, to generalize and universalize ; all this is covered 
by the term theoretical, The psychic movement itself finds its 
fulfilment, its end, just in the discovery and acknowledgment of 
a relational context of truth and validity. 

But beyond this there is the attribution of further worth, 
further instrumental or other worth read into the context o( the 
established. A further end is seen and aimed at in and through 
the knowledge, which thus serves as means to its attainment. 
Control through knowledge is purposive, end-serving. 

Taking both cases into account, we may then say that all 
thought process is motived by purpose — the purpose either 
to know or to control through knowledge. In this sense rU 
logical meaning is selective ; it fulfils personal purpose and 
interest, be that interest theoretical, on the one hand, or 
' practical, on the other hand. Having considered the 
case of the operation of knowledge for itself, we non- turn to the 
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of the wider motivation that makes the theoretical only one 
[the interests and purposes of the mental life, and deals with 
the subject of end-meanings as such. 

II. The more particular question, however, relevant to our 
own present line of thought is as to whether what we have already 
seen to be the method of reduction of meanings to a context of 
thought, making them theoretical ends, can so reduce all meanings 
— can make all the meanings of appreciation and fulfilment over 
into meanings of fact and truth, and so establish thought, and with 
it logic, as the final interpreter and arbiter of the meanings of 
the psychic Ufe. If we find that the processes of logical rendering, 
of reduction, of the selective and interest motived meanings to 
those of relational content— to implication as such— without 
caa laiHwui- residue, then such a system of thought would have 
Mdaeed w ^^S^ claim to its traditional place in the rationalistic 
uiBoretic*]T systems of philosophy — claim to be allowed to perform 
this feat of supreme mediation. The theory of reality would 
quite properly give high credit to this rational mode, considered 
as one that could thus interpret all the varied meanings of more 
partial process, in a single whole both relational and satisfying. 

The question then is: does any meaning persist in being a-logi- 
cal? — not to be exhaustively rendered by acts of judgment ? 



§ 4. Singular Meaning as A-logicai, 

12. Recalling our general descriptions of singular meaning,* 
the main characters of the mode stand out in relief. The sin- 
gular is a meaning in which an object is individuated as one only, 
either because it is recognized as being " essentially " so — having 
marks that resist generalization— or because it alone fulfils the 
interest which finds it so — having " imported " meaning, beyond 
the actual marks that make it what it is in open and ot>serv- 
able fact. 

Now it will be remembered that while the singularity of actual 
marks seemed, at first, to make a case in which knowledge could 
not reduce the object to general or universal terms, seeing that 
TUB wMttOai these processes have already exhausted themselves 
2^2^ u, upon it before the individuation as singular was 
I "oommanitypossible, Still later on a mode was pointed out,' in 
I which such a reduction of essential singularity does take place. 



' Vol. i. chap. X, S| 6, 7, 
' Above, chap. x. J 6. 
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We iound the interesting character of community, which is 
necessary to a judgment of identity, coming in to claim the 
singular object as a general of recurrence. For the generality of 
the meaning, its application to different particulars, is secured 
for the single object by its successive recurrences to one or to 
different persons. In other words, the reading of the singular 
object as persistently the same for its successive appearances, 
is from the point of view of community, exactly the same as 
that of a general meaning having different particular instances. 
The singular meaning is then a general of recurrent experiences, 
just as the general of different cases is ; the difference is that the 
one is an occurrence of individuals in one mind, and the other 
a recurrence of like experiences in either the same or diflferent 
minds. Experientially considered, there is in each of them alike 
a variety of particular cases generaliied in a larger meaning. 

This mode of singularity would seem then to be fairly reduced 
to logical terms. A logical rendering of the singulctr has been 
often simply Eissumed ; we have been able to discover its 
method only because we have found community to be an essen- 
tial character of judgment.' 

13. But the case is different with singularity of the second, 
the " imported " type. We have to ask of this, in turn, whether 
there is any way in which a judgment can render this mode of 
singularity in general and universal terms. In fact 
there is no way, and this sort of singularity remains 
over as a residual mode of meaning, after the most exhaustive 
operations of thought upon the object. 

For when we ask how thought could render such a meaning, 
we find only two possible answers. It might render it as a 
fact, that is as being true of the object found singular, or as a 
proposal, a suggestion, a selective meaning. That is. when I 
Say to you " none other such " I mean either to say something 
that you might confirm, reaching the same result with me. or 
■with imiwrt-to ask you to accept mye-Kperience of appreciation, in 
•dsingiOarltyaj, essentially private mode, which could not be directly 
confirmed. In the former case, I render a judgment of generality 
and universality, in community ; for I intend your acceptance of 
the meaning together with me as one of fact and confirmation. 

' It is only in community that the reduction holds, aince— as vee will 
see more fully below, § S — it is only by virtue of cotnmunity that Ihc 
sueecgsive recurrences to one mind yield a judgment of identity holding 
for all minds. 
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or, cue which if inaccessible, is nevertheless still general in the 
sense given just above in which essential singularity becomes 
general. That is to say. the singular meaning is rendered as one 
of truth : it is capable of confirmation either by different persons, 
or by that equivalent process, the recurrence of experience in 
the mind of one. 

But the ahemative way mentioned of rendering a singular 
meaning is not that of finding it true. I say to you of my 
picture " none other such/' meaning to express the appreciations 
itiflAppre- that come from my more refined sense of values in the 
dauvB. toning, shading, form, etc., which you do not share. 
Moreover, I myself do not attribute these elements of meaning 
strictly to the objective thing as its qualities. I say. " it suits 
my mood," " it sets my sentiments in a pleasant balance," " it 
calms my incipient activities." All this I may feel again and 
again and describe it in the same words, but this does not render 
it as an obj ective meaning. It is an " appreciative description," not 
a logical general that I express to you. The logical meaning is 
only an inadequate device for telling you that I find it good, in 
the way we both understand to apply to works of art; but just 
liow it ia good, what the intimate thrill is that makes it good to 
me, that is not expressed. 

14. The singularity of the object is in this sense imported or 
imputed. The predicates of worth are axiological. That is, 
they are worthful before l>eing made logical. They take form 
in propositions, as the normal vehicle of intercourse ', but they 
are not exhausted in the generality of their logical 
as ■Worm form. They intend something about the attitude, 

"* "^ disposition, gratification, interest, of the self, as well 
as something about the object that suggests the predication. In 
terms of recent worth-theory, these predicates are " projected " 
from the inner life, " sembled "' into the object, and attributed 
to it by the sort of quasi-logical license called Einfiihlung. 

In terms of the distinction made above, the singularity of 
the one object may be either end or means or both. Its objective 
or essential oneness is rendered properly as the general of its 
Own appearances, and thus the end of the theoretical interest 
is fulfilled. In this aspect the truth of the singular is 
both end and exhausted by the movement whose end is the estabhsh- 
msAna. ing of fact. But its imported singularity is more. Its 

character as end to the theoretical becomes means to the appre- 
ciative interest that fills it with further personal worth. The 
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object becomes a singular fulfilling worth to me alone, while 
it is perhaps besides a singular fact or truth to all of us aiike. 

15. It may be replied that this does not do, for althou^ 
there be no reference to the external, there is to the inner coatrol. 
Are woTiiM '^^^ l^ti'^ ^^ ^ sphere of existence for the establishment 
UmerTrntliBiof x.-cui\i no less than is the other. If the worth predi- 
cates are contents in the self-sphere, they can be confinned 
there ; and the predicates are those of truth or fact after all. 

This is not only plausible; so far as apphcable, it is tni«. 
There is such a sphere of controlled inner process which constitutes 
the world of (experience, one practically of objective and factual 
reference. And in many cases, the singularity 15 evidently cap- 
able of }ust the reduction that this objection suggests. Suppose, 
for example, I say " I value this from my memories of it " ; this 
A* «^ *v*ntaW0uld Seem to be a case of personal appreciation. 
or momory 3^4 (^(^^ worth here comes from organization in a body 
of contents, which though mental, are none the less subject to 
lawful recurrence, restatement, and common rendering. You 
reply to me, " yes, in that I join you, for I was there too when 
that remarkable incident occurred." Here is a case of the 
reduction of the meaning to strictly logical terms as truth in the 
sphere of the inner or psychic mode of memory. 

16. Moreover in most cases of appreciation of singuLirity 
tiiere is much that can be so rendered. So far as our lives move 
in similar grooves, our associations being much the same, and 
our ground-impulses similarly directed, we can in a large way 
compare, discuss, talk about them, with mucfj common meaning. 
I say " I have a certain fear of that man " — the ■' certain " being 

the word that confesses the failure of my thought to 

OF COQBIOIl _ - 

nb] ectiTQ ren d er t he singulari ty o f my impression — but you 
FmnuigB j.pp|y " J share your feeling ; I know just what you 
mean," Now there is really no further proof that we do mean 
the same thing, that we do share the same feeling ; but our lives 
and personalities being what they are, it is in many cases fair to 
say that there is here a real confirmation of the judgment that 
makes it common and true.' 

All this it is plain, however, simply asserts for the inner 
sphere what we have already recognized for the extenlal. the truth 
' It is here that the importance of thequestion of emotional ' ' constructs " 
or 'generals" or of an " aflfected logic " as pointed out by M. Ribot. is 
seen. In what stuse c&uld we say that there is an affective Or * iaith " 
judgment .' The matter is to be treated J>il!y in connection with the 
aesthetic mode (vol. iii.). 
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ol thoughts within their proper control. It goes as far as it can to 
resolve the singularity to that of the recognitive type. But it 
in no way militates against the position taken above that there 
is also a residue, in many cases — a mass of meaning that remains 
yo. thioj- singular still because it is immediate in its nature, 
^°™J^^^^The selective personal readings, the ends set up over 
Truths, and above the truths taken as means, the proposals 
entertained only because they please, the preferences known to 
be private — all these meanings cluster on occasion about the fact, 
whether it be one of inner or of outer truth, and the assertion, or 
presumption, or assumption, of this meaning is axiological. 
Logical, indeed, so far as adequate, it is still never entirely 
exhaustive of the original experience of worth. 

In this sort of meaning, therefore, the imported singular, the 
immediate worth experience as such, we have an intent that the 
drag-net of judgment cannot enmesh. It remains a-logical.^ 

§ g. Private Meaning as A-logical 

17. Similar things may be said about " private " meaning. 
In our earlier discussions we found that privacy could not be 
^^^ attributed to meaning in the logic;il mode, except in 
mMutinc not aspects which, indeed, were not logical. This appears 
'*'^'^'*' ',\s soon as we distinguish what is in any strict sense 
private from what is not. We found* that a judgment may 
render a meaning as actually held by only one person — private, 
that is, in the sense of lacking in aggregate community, or having 
least catholicity. But it also appeared that no judgment cotild 
render a meaning as not worthy or Jit to be held by everybody, 
that is as not synnomic or " appropriate " in community. While, 
therefore, a judgment held by one person only is often cdled 
a "private" judgment, yet it is only by an indulgence of com- 
mon usage that lends itself to confusion. For such a judgment 
still has universal intent, as invoking and legislating the agree- 

* I have admitted above that it 15 rendered sufliciently well (or 
practical purposes by the judgmcnta of " appreciative dcacription " that 
lairly differentiate and set forth its genera] framework and setting. Such 
judgments are developed in common, and constitute & great mass oi 
truth about apprecialioiis. as appears in the sciences of Aesthetics, £thics. 
Economics, etc. But the variations of personal appreciation still show 
themselves in it all, and finally the remonstrance of feeling asserts itself 
in the cry " de gustibus non est disputandum." That is, tlie common- 
nesg of this may be " postulated," but it cannot t>c " presupposed-" Cf. 
chap. vi. sect. 30. note. ' Above, chap. iii. § 10. 
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ment of all, It is, thien, in the profounder sense a common and 
not a private meaning. 

i8. With these limitations set forth, we may go on to dis- 
tinguish two modes of meaning to which the term "private" 
may properly be apphed. They are the "imported singular," 
Tworartter ^^^ meaning of worth or appreciation just described, 
BMBBtthe and the "fugitive" or detached mental content. 
™^'' Thesearebothincapableof being rendered in judgment. 

The proof of this has aJready been given for the former in the 
paragraph immediately preceding this. Not to repeat that 
discussion, therefore, we may at once take up the second case 
mentioned — the private as detached or fugitive psychic content, 
ig. It is plain that " fugitive " contents may be taken up 
in acts of judgment. But in the degree in which we make 
them judgmental, in that degree we take away their mark oi 
privacy, their detachment and fugitiveness. All determinatenes; 
jj^^jjp of a content depends upon its relatedness in a larg« 

■fusHWe"! "what," or whole of meaning : to sav anything about 
ttfl utter IB . i. , 1 I I -I ■! t f , 

jad£«d u a an image we mu.st at least classity it. As a fact or 

oroerfti. truth, it has its presupposition of a sphere of control ; 

and a judgment of truth can be rendered about it only by making 

this presuppositirm. So nf any other statements one may 

make of it — such as that it is fugitive in character, or detached— 

any such statement, by which it is described as in its place in the 

mental life as a whole, only succeeds in rendering those aspects 

in which the case is general,' not those in which it is singular. 

As of other singulars, this arises as a meaning of what is left 

over after the logical processes have done their work. There 

remains just the something that mak^ suchacase singular, still 

unrendered in the judgments made about it. 

This we have seen in our discussion of fancy-objects.' Thev 

are cases of the typically uncontrolled. Not only do they escape 

the rule of external reduction and control ; they are also unreduced 

80 ormgi- in that very sphere, the inner, in which their existence 

uveima^Bs. ij presupposed- In another connection it was remarked 

also that these fugitive creatures of the image world become the 

type of " unreality," ' seeing that they do not submit to the 

•- Including the " generiiJ of recurrence." by wiiith such a conlenl 
might be identified in the individual's expericHcc. Tilts further reduces 
the singularity of the rneaning. 

* Vol. i. chap, v. 55 3, 4. 

' Above, chap. ii. §§ 3, 4. 
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laws governing the plav oi controlled psychic process. They are 
not " funded " in the whole of lawful psychic happening, as 
" real ^' psychic objects are. They are in this very definite 
sense not only singular, but also private ; and in this they arc in 
as definite a Sense a-logical. They remain ungrasped, in their 
singular aspect, by the synnomic and generalizing function of 
thought. 

These meanings then we may legitimatelv read off as being 
happenings, existential and pungent enough within their own 
sphere, the inner life, but yet not rendered by the logical mode 
of treating meanings. In this respect they are to be added to 
the appreciative singulars as being residual meanings in the sense 
Stated above. 

20. Writing this down, then, that the singular, in both those 
cases— the "'appreciative " and the "private" singular*— escapes 
the drag-net of logic, we still find a peculiar difference between 
the two. If we recall to mind the distinction between means and 
ends, as used in the treatment of truth, this difference will become 
evident. In the case of appreciation, the mere truth of an object 
is subordinated, as means, to the end of its pursuit, 35 gratifying 
or useful. The remote end of appreciation is superposed upon 
the meaning of truth. It is now this latter meaning, the intent 
of appreciation, that ia singular and irreducible to judgment. In 
the case of the " fugitive " however, this is not the case. The 
oniyths singular character here seems not that of appreciation, 
rtMTiUr?7' "*'* ^^^^ "^^ imported singularity, but that of objective 
MWL character ; it is essential to an image, however 

fugitive, detached, and unmeaning it may be, that it have its 
own and no other set of characters. Its singularity as a-logicai 
meaning resides then not in its end-fulfilling role, but just in the 
lack of it. It is meaningless both for truth and for worth just 
in that respect in which it is singular and private. There remains 
hanging about it only those effects of relief, release, freedom 
from law, irresponsibility, which sometimes do, indeed, become 
worthful after the burden and heat of the day ; but these cannot 
be pursued as ends through any process of truth, for they come 
often by the cessation of the pursuit itself, and in connection 
with an image that lacks the requisite relationships. 

There is, therefore, within the range of psychic meanings, a 
sort of present object whose definition turns upon its lack of 
relation and control Its presupposition is the general character 
of the mental life, that permits this sort of thing ; and its place 
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m further theory enters into the conception we finally arrive at 
as to the meaning of mLitd itself. Here we may rest with the 
statement that it is not logical, although it is cognitive rather 
than appreciative.' 

g 6. Privative Meaning as A-logical 

21 . The conception of " privation " is again one fajfmlia.r to us. 
It will be remembered that we iound it important in two ofits 
bearings, the recall of which will be sufficient for our further pur- 
poses. First, it was found " that in a case of opposition of the 
type of privation, there is an " indeterminate other." a penumbra 
of otherness lying about the object that is treated privatively. 
PTognuiona " 1-^* '^ be this and nothing else," is the appm- 
of uwi"ouier"pi-iate expression for meaning of this type. Second 
wt' found ^ that such a meaning develops in either or both of two 
very different and contrasted ways. The positive whole becomes 
enlarged with, further infonnation, so that the "other" of the 
privation is encroaehed upon. This is growth in affirmation or 
inclusion when it occurs in the logical mode. In contrast with 
tikis, there is the positive determination of the content of the 
" other," as over against the original privative content. The 
object meant or chosen is now definitely separated by a relation 
of exclusion from the now definite other. This gives the mean- 
ing of e.vclusion, or exclusive negation, in the logical mode. 

The point to be made here is that these two modes of pro- 
gression of privation into the logical mode are the only ones, and 
that there is no room or place for " privation "' as such when the 
Mo i(ftic«i meaning has become logical. Logical meaning is 
?riyaUv«. definite alhrmation or definite negation of a predicate. 
Even the disjunctive and alternative forms of meaning implicate 
behef in the determinate whole in which the disjunction occun. 

22, It may be said, however, that we do make judgments of 
the force of privation. This is true, as has been brought out ill 
an earlier discussion.* But such judgments render the relaiioH 

' If one doubts this, finding the singularity o! privacy only in the 
afiective setting, reveiberatioo, active eflects, etc., of the image — for 
which much may indeed he said — it does not really matter tomy argumeal; 
tor it reduces this sort of singularity to the other, the appreciative, which 
is stitl a-logicaJ, Psychologically considered the point is one requiring 
close analysis. 

^ See vol. i. chap. i£. §§ t, a. 

^ Vol. i. chap. \x. sect. lo. * Above, chap. viii. § g. 
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of jtrivaUon — a definite conception— not the iact or first-hand 
pn-ratir* RB-'"^''"''"^ of privation. When I say "it is this and 
uttMUftfcT notlung else," I mean that the " this " is in opposition 
bejndKwi. ^^ ^j^y positive " something else " that I might attempt 
to predicate of it. The whole movement of negation rests upon 
liiTiitative opposition which is amovementof contradictlonbetween 
two positive terms. This does not suffice to render privation 
as such, since there is always the iniinite range of " othernesses " 
meant in the privation, which are not yet brought to the test. 
In fact privation is, as we have seen, one of e.Nclusive interest^ 
not one of relational content, The " will to believe " has its 
role here. I say " this and no other " not meaning to disparage 
any "other," but to magnify "this"; not to reject "yours," 
but to value "mine." Not Caesar less, but Rome more ! 

If this be true, then we must admit a selective and appreciative 
force in a privative meaning ; and this reduces it to the class 
of singulars. In each such case, there is, besides the meaning 
rendered in definite logical judgments, the intent to find the 
object more than all these express. The privative object stands 
as a fulfilment for the knower alone ; he does not expect anybody 
else to find it what it is to him. It is therefore not logical. 

23. In terms of our distinction of means and ends, the same 
comes out. I may interpret my meaning of an object by a 
succession of judgments of truth, thus giving a series of general 
and synnomic meanings, either affirmative or negative in their 
logical quality. But to reach a privative rendering of the same 
object, all this truth becomes means. Suppose the object is in 
a distant place. I cannot communicate to you the peculiar 
tang of the fulfilment its presence would mean to me ; but I can 
The priviUTB ^^^ the descriptions of truth to identify the object 
iseaanot and request you to fetch it. When you do, or when 
in any other way by the use of truth or fact I secure 
the thing, then only is the privative meaning fulfilled.' I then 
come into the state of appreciation and end-fulfilment, for which 
the description served as means. " Control through know- 
ledge "" serves its proper office, after "knowledge through 
control " has defined and described the object as true. 

Not stopping here to pursue further the positive character- 
ization of privative meaning, or to signalize its further role in the 



* In the forcible intensive oi our negro phrase it is both the only one 
and also the " onlieit one " — the " onliest " of the only 1 
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progressions of meanings— important in the extreme as this role 
So It u a- '*''U appear in the sequel to be — we may simply note 
iggicAl. (1^^^ if^js type of knowledge is not capable of logical 

rendering. It is a residual meaniing, left over after judgment 
has done its work. It is then one of the modes we are here looking 
for. It is an a-logical meaning, essentially singular in its force. 
since it is the end-state of an exclusive and personal interest. 

§ 7. Ideal Meaning as A-logical 

24. One other type of meaning sug^gests itself as a candidate 
for standing in the present connection. It is the mode called 
" ideal " also given treatment ' in aji earher place. 

We may proceed by summarizing the characters of ideal 
meaning, giving only such detail as will suffice to render the 
present treatment intelligible. 

A meaning is ideal, it will be remembered, according as it 
embodies an intent not yet reduced to the actual content takni 
to render it. It is a further projection of meaning in the lines 
suggested by the actual ; but it is not yet realized in the actual. 
As thus understood ideal meaning is always of the selective and 
schematic type. Ideals of truth take the form of hypotheses, 
idaaimwn- 3Jid suggest developmejats of meaning that may be 
ine saiiciiva f^und true. When the ideal intends embodiments 
not reducible to (act, it is selective and privative in the sense o( 
ends. Tlie two cases illustrate the Imth already made out, 
that there is both the interest of a theoretical sort, that ter- 
minates on truth and makes completeness of fact its ideal ; and 
also the pragmatelic interest that uses the fact as means to tlw 
attainment of ends. This latter establishes fulfilment or worth 
as ideal. In either case, the intent of the meaning, in respect 
to the ideal, is that of a further fiiiding not yet rendered as true. 
The ideal is set up as end. even in the case in which truth is madt 
end ; for truth is then pursued by means of the preceding data oi 
truth, and the ideal is a preferential and selective rendering beyond 
the present fact. 

25. If this be true, then the ideal intent of meaning alwaj-s 
escapes rendering as truth ; for just by becoming truth it is made 
Ideal IB navw means to a further end. The ideal forever entices, 
Tram but never rewards us. So far as we get what we 
want, so far it is then truth ; and the intent of the ideal is then 

> Vol. i. chap. X. § $. 
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either absent, or if present, it is prophetic again oi further fulfil- 
ment. 

Here then there is a further reaiduaJ meaning, a meaning not 
bagged by gunners armed with the weapon of judgment. And it 
will have appeared already to the reader that the reason for it is 
the one now familiar — that the ideal intent is singular. All ideal 
Mdnerw reference, inasmuch as it is not reduced to truth, i^ 
LoffiwiL still a matter of personal end-meaning of the in- 
dividual's selection. I may go beyond the judgments of truth 
and find ideal values in this or that experience of fact ; but I do 
not require that you a^ree with me, nor do I ask you to. The 
object thus found relatively to fulfil the ideal is individuated by 
my exclusive interest in finding H so ; and it is thus a singular 
construction of imported meaning. 

This meaning, then. like the others, may be classed as a 
singular; it is a-logical. 

26. In certain modes of meaning now mentioned, therefore, 
to which different names may be given, we find "left-overs." 
residua from the logical processes; they area-logical. And in all 
but one of them we find a common reason for this. They are 
of the character of " singulars," all of them ; and in all but 
one of them it is singularity of the selective and appreciative 
type. The "imported singular." the "privative," the "private" 
of exclusive interest, the " ideal." all get their distinction Eis escap- 

Aiia-iogiM: '"S ^^^ "^* °^ judgment from the fact that they are 
m«uiin?9 worths, not mere facts, prospective fulfilments, not 
«av» tbe " retrospective truths. The possible exception, the fugi- 
" '"eiH"." ^yg singular, is a meaning of fact, but of fact detached 
and private. It is a case by itscJf because it does not fall under 
any control at all; both the "control through knowledge" and 
the " knowledge through control " find it imavailable. But for 
its sphere of subsistence, the inner life, it would be an outcast 
among things of the world. 

27. We may now finally point the lesson to be learned for 
our further work — a fundamental matter. Singularity, on one 
hand, set up as end, is a meaning for which trutli is means ; 
generality, on the other hand, universality, truth, are matters of 
fact, meaning of self-contained and logical implication. The 
latter is a result, the former a prophecy ; one a category, the 
other a hope ; one means what is true for the knower ; the 
other means the fulfilments for the self that is the knower. 

These contrasts introduce us to certain of the embarrass- 
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ments of thought. Thought is unable to reduce end-meaiimg&. 
appreciations, to the status of truths. This situation motivta 
the progression out of the logical mode, as will be shown. 
RMtdung Here let us note that it is the movement of "control 
g^l^^JJ^* through knowledge "—the catchword of the school 
iMnt. who find just this the shibboleth of the theory of tnidi 

— that lands the logical mode in this dualism and embarrassmeDt. 
If ail there is of psychic meaning could be read as they tn' to 
read it — as a movement of a logical sort within the body of presented 
contents — it would be different. But that omits just the motive 
to the whole movement — the habits, the dispositions, the 
urgencies of action, the interests, the attentions, in short the 
personal self in which the imier control process resides. 

§ 8. Logical Community and tke Dipference of 

DiSCERNIBLES. 

In certain of our discussions we have reached positions 
which involved the recognition of the intent of judgment to hold 
for more than one individual. It will be remembered that in 
discussing the characters of judgment ' we gave to this aspect of 
meaning the name of " community."' We may now gather 
together the positions taken up in various connections, and^iow 
certain of their larger bearings. 

z8. (i) In the first place, it appeared that the pt 
ordinarily known as generalization in logic is one in which a 
common meaning arises, that is, a meaning in community. The 
general meaning not only applies to each of the par- 
toE^SSSi. titulars under it : but it also holds for different indi- 
viduals.^ The general-particular relationship remains 
the same whether the different cases that serve as particulars 
be observed by one individual or by many. This case is the 
one covered in logic by the theory of "extension." Certain 
variations upon it arise when we take explicitly the point of 
view of the community of the meaning. 

29. (2) Second, we found certain peculiarities attaching to 
the meaning rendered as " singular." When only one object is 
meant, such an object is, as we have seen,^ capable of the general 
rendering necessary to make it subject-matter of judgment, not 

1 Chap. is. 5 5. 

* Chap. iii. §| 8, g. and cliap. vii, 53. 

s Chap. vii. f 8, and chap, x. j 6. 
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from the point of view of the extension of the objective class — 
although this is the construction given it by formal logic — but 
ThB wwgiiiiai> only from the point of view- of community. A single 
uooiera] object can be generalized only from the point of view 
oi the process that in some manner distinguishes in it difierent 
instances or particulars. This occurs in two ways, both of which 
show the absolute necessity of recognizing the character of com- 
munity in logic. 

The first of these is that in which the one single object is 
actually experienced by different -persons, as, for instance, the 
observation in common of the " falling " of a star. 

If we disregard those aspects of meaning wherein such a 
single object is one of a class of objects — ^then there is left over 
only that aspect wherein it is a single object to different persons. 
Than ap- We have seen in detail how by processes of " secondary 
5i^oat*° conversion " ' between different minds this meaning 
Psrsoiu, arises. The point to consider here is this : such a 
meaning can become logical in the sense of having different cases 
to serve as basis of generalization, only if different experiences 
of one object can play the role of experiences of different objects : 
that is only if commitnity of experience takes the place oj extensive 
quantity. The experiences of different minds furnish the dif- 
ferences which become particulars under a general. The identity 
of a singular — say. for example, the identity of the shooting 
star seen by different obser\'ers — can be rendered in a judgment 
only through the generalization of the experiences of these 
observers, whereby the event is pronounced the same for all of 
them. This is a movement in community, or in a mode that 
preserves the force of community. 

We may say. therefore, at this point that, but for the aspect 
of community attaching to judgment, ike logical rendering of a 
singiUar would be impumbk. 

The other case of the rendering of a singular, seeing its great 
importance, may be placed under a separate heading. 

30, (3) A third case is that of the meaning; attaching to a 
single object when experienced by a single person only ; in what 
sense can such a meaning be rendered in terms of general and 
particular, and so become subject-matter of judgment ? 

Here also it is evident that there is no implication of exten- 
udtoone sive quantity. The meaning is a singular because 
p«fMn. Qj ^|jg mark or group of marks which prevents its 

U^m ' See vol. i. cha.p. iv. ^ 5, and a.bove, chap. iii. j§ 6 fi. 

z 
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generalization ' with other objects in a class. How then can 
we judge such an object the same, and expect others, if and when 
they experience it, to agree with us ? — or not experiencing il, 
still to accept our report of it ? 

Here again we have an evident resort to community- 1( we 
consider the geaeralization in the instance just discussed abow 
— that of one object seen by different observers — to proceed 
upon differences in experiences, the object being found identical: 
through the differences of ils appearances to the different ob- 
servers, then the recognition of community gives us the same 
result here. Judgment in community renders meaning as 
holding for different personal acts of judgment, and the require- 
ments of the case are met as well, and in precisely the same way, 
wtsert recurrent experiences of one person are substituted for dif- 
ferent experiences of more than one. There arise what we 
have called a " genera! of recurrence." ' In both cases, the 
generalization proceeds upon the commonness of the various 
constructions of the meaning, whether these be experiences in 
one mind or in many. We have seen, indeed, in another place' 
that the process of conversion whereby the meaning of " same- 
ness " attaches to an object is the same whether the recurTences 
of the meaning thus identified as the same be in one mind or 

WBa-i-,, '" more ; for there is either actual conversion, or the 
in Com- presupposition of it, from one experience to another 
" ^ in both cases alike. We reach, then, the striking 
res-ult that a judgment of singular identity is one that may arise 
by the generalization of successive experiences in one mind ; 
and this generalization is read in community as equally valid 
for other minds. That is, we again come to the conclusion that 
a judgment of singular identity is possible on the basis of a 
single person's recurrent experience ; and that it is a judgment 
in community, having the force of commonness for all thinkers 
alike. But for the character of community, however, such J 
judgment would be impossible ; for there is no guarantee, 
apart from the intent of community, that the individual's 
identification of the object through recurrent experiences i! 
socially available. 

The cases now interpreted show clearly just what the intal 
of community really is. It is the intent that the rendering of 

' See above, chap, vii. i 8. 

- Seechap.x.secta. a9ff..aadcf.chap.iii.sectSnote.andsect 75. 

' Chap. X. Mtt. 30. 
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an identical meaning by any one person implicates general 
judgment process, in whose ever mind it may be. It rests 

„ upon the fact, which we have studied in detail, 

•BBMibui ui that such a judgment of identity is one of recurrent ' 
appearances or experiences, whether the objects 
experienced are one or many, and whether the observers are 
one or many. The intent of community therefore is essential to 
judgment and is in certain respects independent of variations in 
the other characters, especially of variations in extension. 

5t. This result appears in an interesting light when we view 
the three casea mentioned in the reverse order. If we take a 
judgment of a single individual's recurrent experience of one 
object as given, we may ask what it involves besides his personal 
belief. The first additional element of the meaning is found to 
Cram be that this person expects his judgment to be 

GeDerBior confirmed by any one else who may experience the 
RociuTdBce. object. That is. the community intent is one that 
allows the substitution of another's personal experiences for 
one's own, or the intercalation of that person's experience in 
the series of one's own as in all respects equivalent to one's own. 
This carries over the meaning to the case mentioned second 
above — that of an object experienced by different observers, 

Another implication then appears. WTienever occasions 
arise in which a judgment of identity in recurrence fails to estab- 
lish itself, the experiences are read as different objects ; that is, 
a generalization in quantity takes place, whether or no there 
actually be more objects than one. The individual remarks, 
"I did not recognize you — I took you for a different man." 
This is precisely the same result as if different individuals had 
disagreed in Ifieir several reports of the one object. The judgment 
such individuals would reach after conference is that there are two 
objects of the same class ; and this is the result the one person 
reaches on the basis of recurrence. The step now taken is that 
whereby the single individual's treatment of recurrent experiences 
of one object is logically equivalent to the ordinary generaliza- 
oenBTaiin tion by one or more persons of different particular 
BitMwton. objects. But this holds entirely and only within the 
mode of community, since objectively there is but the one object. 

32. We here come upon a principle which maybe formulated 
alongside a celebrated historical dictum, the " identity, or same- 

' " Recurrent," that U, in the geucmi sense of duplica,ted or plural^ 
not aeceasaiily Euccessivc. 

DD 
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ness, of indiscernibles." While usually associated \vith the 
name of Leibnitz, on account of his use of it in his theory of 
" monads." it has been formulated in somewhat different senses 
by various thinkers.' We might describe it in Hegetian terms, as 
the principle of the " oneness of the many." and set over against 
it the principle of the " manyness of the one " which I prefer, 
however, to call that of the " diflerence of discemibles. " 

In the terms of our present analysis, the " identity of indis- 

cemibles " means in principle that in the absence of 

&i(Ub> discernible difference two or more objects are judged 

Mnutuai. ^^ ^p ^^g gjj^ ^jj^ same in recurrent experience. It is 

evident that we have here the process of individuating as one, 
objects which do not give experience of difference, This is, 
therefore, just the case we have pointed out as generalization 
in community and not in extension. The experiences may be 
anybody's or everybody's ; they are rendered in a judgmeni of 
singular identity. The experiences of different objects are 
equivalent to those resulting from the recurrence of one. 

The same movement is capable, on our principles, of precisely 
the reverse reading — the reading formulated in the phrase 
"difference of discemibles." A single object is rendered, by 
Diireronce oi reason of differences discerned in its several appear- 
DUceifnJtieH, ances, as more than one ; that is as haiing general 
force with reference to its own recurrent cases. The experience 
passes from that form in which a single object is found to recur 
to one mind, and also from that in which it appears as one to 
different minds, to that in which its several cases have marks 
of difference which forbid their individuation as one object.' 

The principle of " identity of indiscemibles." when psycho^ 
logically interpreted, expresses the movement in community 

' Leibnitz, Monadohgie. g. and Nouveaux essais. II, chap. 27. § i fi. 
For citations from other authois, see Eisler, Worttrbueh d. phUos. Begrtfff 
art. Idcntitatis indiscemibilium, 

* The cpistemological bearings of these principles are reserved ior 
treatment in the later volume. Here it may be suggested, however, that 
all generalization illustrate the " identity of indiscemibles " and all 
singularization illustrates the " difference of discemibles." For generaliaa- 
tion sunuuarizes the aspects o£ meaning in which objects arc indistinguish- 
able OT identical, and singularization fixes those aspects in whicti each 
object is discernibly different from all others. W« now see that this 
latter process, the logical rendering of the singular, explicitly requires 
the intent of community, a. result which shows the radical r61e played 
by the common or social factor in aJl the processes of thought. 
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whereby like experiences of more than one object may yield an 
object identified as one ; while that of the " difference of dis- 
cemibles " expresses the movement whereby unlike experiences 
of one object may lead to its determination as more than one.^ 
33. Any judgment, by reason of its community, may be read 
in any one of three ways (cf. chap. x. sect. 2g) ; As meaning (i) 
more than one object appearing to one person or many, (2) one 
object only appearing to one person or many, or (3) one object 
onJy appearing to one person only. The process of generaliza- 
tion as such considered as a summarizing of hkenesses in recurrent 
experience, can in nowise determine which of these three the 
actual meaning is to be, A paranoiac declares that everybody 
is persecuting him, because he generalizes recurrent experiences 
as all ahke ftt to excite his fear of others ; he is working under 
RfiBumSami the principle of "identity of indiscernibles." At the 
EmmpiiB. other extreme we may cite the individual we call 
" subjective," who sees always in our conduct, however uniformly 
kind, new and varied signs of change. He in turn is magnifying 
the "difference of discemibles," The actual force in any case 
of normal judgment is determined by the control factor, the 
coefficients of fact which limit the meaning. The paranoiac's 
constructions do not allow the control that the actual differences 
in his attendants' action should secure ; the uniform tide of his 
fear obliterates these differences. Nor are those of the " sub- 
jective " man controlled as they should be in the larger meaning 
of kindliness that pervades the varieties of our acts. In his case 
the pebbles of variety choke the tide of sameness. Both are 
abnormal in that the facts do nut get in their proper work. 
34. It is interesting to note that there are forms of speech in 
which meanings based on the recurrent appearances of objects 
are rendered, whether such appearances occur to one person or 
to many. Propositions in which the predicate is modified by 
the words " sometimes," " always," " often," etc., may embody 
this meaning. " This woman is always vain " is a universal of 
appearance ; it is quantified in community : just as 
tdim In Com-" women are always vain," equivalent to " all women 
mimitjf. ^^^ ^^^^^ ,, j^^^ universal quantity in extension. Pro- 
positions in " sometimes," are particular in community (as " this 

1 The most irequert cases of both these movements reflect types of 
interest and purpose, Exclusive interest requires the out o-bjiict oaly. 
whiSe large general interests allow differences, without discernment (ci. 
vol. i. chap. iii. Jg I, i, and chap, vii. § 2). 
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woman is sometimes vain "). nr in extension (as " women are 
somclimes vain ") or both (as " some women are sometinies 
vain ■'). This sort of proposition, rendering variety of appear- 
ances, which change with time and circumstance, has been said 
by certain logicians to have '* multiple quantification." ^ The 
name is a good one. since the two a&pects of meaning do bcf& 
render quantity ; but it is hard to see how the quantification 
due to recurrent appearances of one object can be brougfit under 
the ordinary logicaJ doctrine of quantity in extenMon. If w« 
grant, however, that recognition of the recurrent apf)earances of 
one object to one mind or more is psychologically equi\*a]ent for 
the purposes of generalization, to the recognition of a plurality ol 
different objects, then in this movement which gives what I caB 
" community," the additional mode of quantity has its origin. 

It will be remembered, also, that we had occasion to dis- 
tinguish two modes within the notion of community. Community 
" for whom " — the intent of a judgment to hold for many indi- 
viduals as for one — is correlated with community " by whom " 
— the further intent to suggest that the meaning may not be 
universally prevalent or catholic as a fact, but may 
I'^^^tr^ actually held by a certain number only. It 14 
evident that what has been said in this paragraph 
about generalization in community, holds in the first instance, 
of community " for whom," or community of " control " (as it 
has also been called). The question may be asked whether the 
other sort ol commimity. that of catholicity, the relative com- 
monness of the content as actually held in different minds, has 
any logical rfile. 

There are meanings, and of course forms of speech fitted to 
express them, which not only recognize the recurrence of appear- 
ances as basis of the predication made, but also the limitation 
of these appearances to a restricted number of persons. For 
example, the propositions. " there are observations that indicate 
that Mars is inhabited," and " Mr. Lowell holds that Mars is 
inhabited." have both these shades of meaning. The reference 
to a plurality of observers may be the emphatic element of 
_ meaning, as in the proposition, "as to the truth of 

Coniniunitj__ evolution there is wide agreement among biologists." 
' *"^ Of course, every one would admit that such mean- 
ings can be expressed ; it js a different thing to say that such 

' See Johnson, "The Logical Calculus," Mind. 1902. aod Keynes. 
Fotnal Logic, J 70, 
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an intent is always present in the judgment. But if we are right 
in holding that a problematical shading of meaning attaches to 
all judgments, when they are actually current : that all judg- 
ment intends personal belief, which is expressed in order to 
silence doubt or to extend conviction : in short, that all judg- 
ment has an experimental and instrumental force, then here, in 
this mode of community, we should find its variations. Probably 
as a matter of fact the majority of cultivated people, if asked 
whether evolution is true, would say in effect. " Yes, most of 
the best biologists accept it." The ground of personal acceptance 
here seems to be relative prevalence, and the explicit recognition 
of this in such a judgment as that last cited brings out the pre- 
supposition of the mode of community " by whom " in the simple 
judgment of truth. Often the conditions of the appearance of 
the object or event to which the proposition refers require a 
meaning in catholicity. " Shooting stars are often red," " sea- 
serpents have no fins," "the moon is made of green cheese." 
are propositions that require this presupposition. They mean to 
report a certain degree of prevalence of the opinion or observation 
or belief, which the proposition renders, as well as the number 
of illustrative cases or appearances. These variations in pre- 
valence or relative catholicity are a further sort of quantification. 
The implication made in respect to prevalence varies from the 
" singularity " of the opinion or judgment rendered as private, 
to the " universality " of the appeal, let us say, to the cathoUcity 
of "common sense." Between these lies the "particular" 
quantity of a proposition which renders the common judgment 
of a hmited group. 

The three modes of quantity, therefore, that may attach to 
judgments are (i) quantity in extension (as in " men are some- 
times irritable"), (2) quantity in "community for whom" or 
" community of appearance " (as in " John is sometimes irrit- 
able "), and {3) that in community by whom or in catholicity 
(as in " we all find John irritable ").' 



§ g. How CAN THE Singular be True ? 

35. It will serve to sharpen our main result if we attempt to 
answer the question, how the singular can be true ; for we not 
only make singular judgments, but we do find them true. 

The answer serves to illustrate the distinctions just made_ 
' See the Appendix, IIT., for further illustrations. 
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The singular judgment is true in so far as it renders a singular 
meaning that is open to confirmation and inspection, having a 
control that can be reconstituted and a community that can be 
found to hold by some method of conversion. For example, 
u'ben I say, '* there is only one sharp leaf on the bough/" L make 
a singular judgment that is true. But in finding it 
Mttderwi u true, I appeal to fact, both as havmg external control 
*^'""^' and as being open to the mspection of others. Our 
different mental contexts agree. Biitwhen we now analyse the 
meaning, it appears that we have made the object general and 
universal in community although it renders a singular content. 
For the proving of the control involves the recurrence of 
experiences of the leaf, and generalizes them as cases for any 
observer, just as the finding of different leaves would do. The 
agreement with another person as to the one leaf gives the same 
result in community — i.e. different experiences, with the same 
general meaning— for both parties. So the singular as truth is 
a. content rendered as general and universal in community. 

On theotherhand, when this is not possible, as in the case of 
asingular appreciation, as indicated above, no judgment of truth, 
can be reached. Genuine appreciations do not thus repeat 
themselves, in a way to afford a general meaning of their cases ; 
nor are tliey open to inspection by others, in a way to yield 
community of truth. Such meanings remain outside the grasp 
of judgment. 

While, therefore, the character of singularity betokens lack 
of quantity, this character differs for the two sorts of singulars. 
The recognitive singular lacks extensive quantity only : it has 
quantity in community, and is thus made in a logical sense 
general. The selective or appreciative singular, on the contrary, 
lacks both modes of quantity ; it is, therefore, in the outcome, 
the only meaning that is finally and unalterably singular. 

It may be remarked also that the privacy of a prelogical 
singular meaning — that of the schematic or assumptive as such — 
is entirely removed when such a meaning passes into a judgment 
fit for general acceptance in " community for whom." This, 
however, does not generaUze the function in the same sense. 
The content of the singular becomes common ; but the individual's 
experience of personal function does not cease to be private to 
him. As pointed out above, only on occasion (see chap. x. 
sect. 30) — when the process is itself object iiied by thought — does 
this process become subject-matter of a judgment of a truth. 



Chapter XV 
REFLECTION AS SELF-MODE 

§ I. The Dualism of Selves 

I. Having thus found just where thought breaks down in 
one respect, it suggests itself to us. that in the direction of the other 
aspects of the mode, there may be similar hmitations. And in 
turning to the consideration of the " self " of the mode we may 
confine our remarks to this single question. Let us put it thus : 
is the mode of thought capable of rendering, in its peculiar way, 
ali the meanings implicated in the function of "self," known 
variously as " subject," "subject-self," " knower," "rational 
self," etc., as over against "object-self," "objects of thought." 
" subject-matter " of judgment, etc. ? That is, is the meaning 
of self as subject capable of statement as object of thought, in a 
way that exhausts its subjective intent? 

We have here one of the classical problems of the theory of 
sn-bjact. anil knowledge. I shaU discuss it now only so far as to 
cyect-BBlTeB suggest an answer to the question we have propounded 
for our special purpose. The great attempts of philosophers 
have been, on the one hand, to show that the self as " subject " 
is nothing but the self as " object " ; and on the other hand to 
show that the self as " object " is only a sort of restatement of 
the self as subject ; or, yet again, to show that the self as object 
arises as a sort of cognitive screen or blind before the self as 
subject so that the latter is hopelessly obscured or hidden — 
the subject disappearing in the realm of the "unknowable," or 
the " thing-in- itself. " ' 

' 1 may eapeciaJly refer to two very subtle endeavours, one critical 
and the other analytic of the self : Herbart's in his Metaphysih. vol. i, 
and Bradley's in his Appearance and Reality. Bradley holds that the 
" self " is reached only as relational constnictioTi or object, and so loses 
" reality," since all logical constniclion gives, only " appearance." His 
conclusion that it has disappeared as " reality " only means th&t in hifi 
view reaUty Js not given in the constmctions of thought. 
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2. Apart from theory, it may be said that thought renders 
all its meanings in relational terms, and that, as thus rendered, 
self becomes object, content, or subject-matter of judgment. As 
Reiaiionaj ^o whether such a rendering of " self " deprives it o( 
iMMtnicuoB j-ts ■■ reahty " is another matter. We now carry odt 
discussion a step further by asking what are the implications of 
the relational meaning thus rendered ? Does it exhaust the 
intent of the " subject-self " ? 

The answer is, not at all. The self is made objective in the 
mode of reflection, in which the judgment of objectivity arises. 
That is, the conitmction of the objective self imphcates a whole 
meaning or content that is what it is ordy to a subfecl- 
fxh&uft tbe self over against this and other objective meanings. 
■nbjeeUBBii, jij^j-c 14 the intent to be a subject, and this is part of 
the implication of the constitution of the object-self. This has 
been recognized so often, and has been given such emphasis in 
the literature of the topic, that it need not be further enforcMl 
here. Herbart's analysis cited above may be specially referred 
to. 

3. Many changes of expression might be' rung upon this 
result : such as that " a known implies a knower," that "an 
object implicates a subject," that " behef, acceptance, acknow- 
ledgment, etc.. are unintelligible without a self that believes," etc. 
We may interpret the point variously from various points of 
view ; but from our more restricted one, that of the progression 

of psychic meanings, it is unambiguous. It means 
to tarma of that the act of judgment, as a process of logical rendei- 
contioi jjjg^ cannot so mutilate the mode in which it itself 
arises, as to deslroy ike union of content with control. It cannot 
take its own control, the self-meaning, — in whatever element 
of content or function it may be embodied — and make it 
object without again, for tftat object, setting up a »ne phase 
of the &atne control. 

Put empirically, this admits of ready illustration. ^VhateveI 
the actual elements of content may be that are made the veliiclc 
of the sense or intent of self as subject, there is only one way of 
objectifying them in judgment, of observing and classif3'iag thetn 
— namely, the regular and necessary way of controlling them 
as objective contents in a whole meaning of belief. Any such 
typical movement — say the observation of the strains and con- 
tractions identified with an act of attention — is itself a new act 
of the same sort, an act of attention ; it cannot be performed 
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» except as the very elements now made objective contents, or 
others vicariously for them, are set in action as control for the 
And ijbo 01 effective use of the function. I must attend in 
conuDt. order to ana!yse attention. The analysis, therefore, 
that accounts objectively for the attention, does not exhaust 
the persisting control processes ; these esrajse the analysis. 
So with the self ; we do think about the self — and we can analyse 
the material so used — thus making it object of thought ; but 
the thought that does the analysing is going on just the same in 
a way that is not objective at all. The intent that motives the 
control is not itself rendered in the content that is controlled. 

4, More positively, however, the subject-intent is a genuine 
and positive thing — the intent to be. the intent 0/ being, the 
intent thai is. the self. It takes on both the forms that the 
progressive determination of meaning shows, being both an 
TiiQ self Pro- object of knowledge, the "empirical" or objective 
greiBions. jgjf ^hen made content, and the " rational " or sub- 
jective self, when functioning as control. This duahty makes it 
possible for us to trace its development in both the ways described 
as " knowledge through control " and " control through know- 
ledge." These two movements are now to be considered. 

§ 2. The Mediated Self as "true " Object : Self-Know- 
ledge thhough control 

5. The progression already worked out for objective contents 
generally, and called the progression of " knowledge through 
control," shows itself very evidently in the determination of the 
self-content. We have already concerned ourselves with the 
prelogical modes of this " progression," showing how the objective 
self is made up and individuated in persons.' We found that 
the self-content, the " rae," in growing to be a body of contents 
individuated as the one personal self, is also read by a dialectical 
seir-eonMBt movement as the " alter " self of the social whole, 
u " HKitbL" xhere is a generalization of the contents in a " social " 
self, the " socius," which is read as you, me. or him, as the cir- 
cumstances of the social situation require. The determination 
as " me and not you or him " is a movement of " singulariza- 
tion," wherein the marks of singular self-hood are read in the 
one case or the other. This process of singularization proceeds 
upon those essential marks of the inner life whereby each self 

* Vol. J. chap. viii. J 9, 
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is a subject, namely, the marks of spontaneity, agency, coa- 
tinuous inner fimction, etc,, which have been sufficiently dwelt 
upon. 

It is this latter character, indeed, that distinguishes the 
contents that are selves from other objects. Each objective 
self is a case or particular of the general meaning "mind": but the 
very mark by which this generalization proceeds is that of intw 
psychic process, given only in the immediacy of the single person's 
mental life. It is then to be expected that this mark would 
become the basis of the further movement of individuation — as 
legitimately and regularly motived for tlie objective self as for 
any other sort of object — by which each person is 
Bon BHiiM found to be more than a particular of the class mind ; 
^'*''^*''* he is also a singular centre vf inner process. The 
inwardness of the self-object is part of its meaning as belonging 
to the class ; but its inwardness is also the mark that constitutes 
it an essential singular. John is " mind," together with you and 
me ; but John is, by the same right, also a singular mind, apart 
from you and me. He is one with us in the identity of the 
meaning of objective personality as such : he is separate from 
us in that mark which resists generalization, the mark of inner 
control ; this makes him a subject-self only for himself. 

6. There is, therefore, no essential departure from the process 
of " knowledge through control " in this case. The generality 
is found in what is taken up in judgment and rendered as common 
and social content of personality ; the singularity is found in 
the mark of separate inner control ; the latter is what maJces the 
Acoasor single person singular, and this escapes the process of 
S°ottghcoii- i'^dgment, The peculiarity in the case resides in the 
troL fact that the mark of singularity is here not like that 

which makes other objects singulars — marks merely objective — 
but it is the mark of inwardness or subjectivity. Persons are 
generalized as objects having in common the mark of subjec- 
tivity : and the single person is singular in virtue of the same 
mark. Thus the self is, both for itself and also for others, a 
singular subjective inner process and also a generalized objective 
content. 

Thus knowledge of self, as " me " or " you " or " him," is 
developed by the development of controls, the " inner *' having 
its demarcation over against the "outer," as in the develop- 
ment of other objects. The self in both its senses is in con- 
trast with " things." through the working out of tlie dualism of 
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control modes. " Knowledge through control ' ' is then the proper 
designation for the progression oi abjective-selves as of other 
objective contents. 

The issue is a group ol " selves " having a common meaning 
to each and also a singular meaning to each. The singularity 
to each is one of the marks read into the others as part oi the 
common meaning. Each in short, thinks of all, including himself, 
as objects, and each of these objects having the singularity of its 
inner control process, is a subjective sell as well. 

7. To the objective self, the predicates " correct " and " true " 
apply, as to other objective contents, We have already discussed 
the question as to how persons can be remembered and identified, ' 
About the same considerations apply when we ask liow far a 
thought of a person can be " true." As objective construction, 
mediating an objective control, whether external as " another," 
or inner as " me," such a construction may be correct or incorrect, 
true or false, according as the new presented content is made up 
under the original control conditions, or not.' In this case 
the motive of conversion plaj^ a great, if not the leading part, 
showing again the fact that one object may be individuated as 
TTiefleUM a class. In the case of " others," of course, this is not 
"'"'*■" at all pecuhar. I check off my thought of another by 

renewed experience of him ; by tests^ that is, of fact. In thinking 
truthfully of myself, however, the case falls under the principal 
of the " difference of discemibles," Through the successive 
thoughts or experiences of my " me " as object, I generalize the 
cases, and thus establish a meaning that allows a real judgment 
of truth. The contents have the ground-tone of continuing and 
persistent sameness that belongs to the inner Hfe. at the same 
time that — as in the case of my judgment of other persons — the 
successive experiences are, in their character of present singularity, 
different particulars under a general- Each case, however — to 
remark again the subtlety of the movement — while a particular 
of the class " me," is a member of that class as one person, by 

' See the last refereuoe, 

■ There are many sorts of " incorrect " and " untrue " self-construc- 
tions, as the pathology of self-consciousness shows. All the newer litera- 
ture of divided and "obsessed" personalities recognizes this. The most 
remarkable cases are those in which the "subject." the I. as functioD or 
control, is so far detached from the " me " as to disclaim and disoivn it, 
saying " this is not the correct and true self ; it seems unreal ■" ; " I am 
not what I now seem." The literature of the subject is summariEed by 
Hoch in the Piyckalogicat BulUlin, II., 1905, pp. 236 ft. 
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ihe singularity of its mode of control. In other words, I judge 
myself truly in gen'cral tenns. in \'irtue uf the recurrence of lie 
me in the intervals of my life history ; but I think each stith 
appearance to have been that of a singular self of unique inner 
or subjective life. 

§ 3. The First Embarrassment of Thought 

8. This inner singularity, then, though it is the mark upon 
which the generalization of the meaning of personality proceeds, 
is itself never rendered in the judgmenL What I think of when 1 
say " I " may be the generaJ self that includes " me " and " you '" 
and " him " ; or it may be restricted to the " me " of the suc- 
cessive recurring selves oE my own past history ; but there is 
more ; I mean also the subjective and immediate inner process 
which I am and which I also attribute to you as a singular sufa- 
^^^ ject self. This intent is not rendered in judgmeHt; 
ieU' fl"6»p« there is a dualism in the mode of truth, even when 
TUooght. j]^g •• |.j^jg .■ pbject is one's own personal self. Tlie 
subject-self is a singular meaningto the last.* It thus illustrates 
in a remarkable way the a-logical character of singular meaning 
as already pointed out. It is a case of the dualism of the 
"singular-general" which is characteristic of thought. That 
wliich makes the singular a-logical, its immediateness, holds its 
own, even when its own child, the self, is identified and 
acknowledged in a judgment of truth. 

We may place this mode of dualism, and its resulting 
embarrassment for thought, by recalling the aspects of the logical 
mode already worked out under the heading of criteria. We 
found that all logical meanings present three criteria by wliich 
their differentiae, as belonging in the mode of reflection, are to be 
established ; tliey are relational, they are believed, and they are 
objects to a self. In these results, the chief strands ol 
genetic progression converge upon the stage called 
rei3ection. Now limitation upon the function, wherein 
its inabiUty to render all meanings might be expected 
to become evident, should attach to one or more of these aspects 
of the meaning of judgment. It clearly does attach, as w 

* To illustrate this we may remark Uiat the statement " I exi^ " is 
as a judgment a rendering of the " me " content common to all selves, 
with their character of singularity made mark oi gcneralitj' ; but the 
statement also intends the inner personal process of control, whidi n 
immediate and incommLinicable. 



F&Utire of tHe' 

Rela-Uonal 
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should expect, to one of these aspects, the relational. The failure 
of the meanings of the singular and appreciative types to get 
full rendering in judgment, marks the failure of relational con- 
struction ill these cases. The imported singular and the appre- 
ciative, alike and together, refuse to submit to individuation as 
general and particular, as common and relational ; they remain 
a-logical. We may put it down, therefore, that thought fails 
to carry over one of its criteria to these meanings, and so fails to 
become a universal vehicle of meaning. This is strikingly illus- 
trated in the case of the singular self or subject. 



\ 



I 



L 



§ 4. The Immediate Self as " Real " Subject : Control by 
Self thkough Knowledge 

g. This remarkable phase of meaning, the subjective or con- 
trol self, passes through a progression with the development of 
judgment, although it is not itself rendered as subject-matter. 
The functional control, which is just the factor of inner selfhood, 
is always present in the prospective tendency, the progressive 
organization, of the objective self. It is a segregated 
*HecU»e-con. mass of active and dispositional factors, which identifies 
«UTe content jjggK ^jjj^ ^^ purpose and interest of the special 
process going on at any time.i It is content of the affective- 
conative sort, not of the cognitive sort ; and, while not rendered 
in objective terms, it is still in no sense obscure or unempirical, 

10. The presence of this factor in the entire progression 
gives what we call inner control ; and its development takes 
place through the context of ideas called the system of truth. 
The mediation of the forward-pressing, accommodative, active, 
life is accomplished through the system of established 
orEMiiBd by ideas. In this system the realm of fact is set up 
a4)uainLeiit. yicariously. the fulfilments oftheextemal arc prophesied, 
the distant and remote are reflected in idea, as present and inciting, 
and the body of implication is interpreted not simply for what 
it is. a body of contents, but for what it might be, a body of 
fulfilments and satisfactions. The inner control becomes self- 
control — both control over self by the forming of habit, and 

* This position, indicated in volume i. chap, vU. sect. 8, and chap. x. 
sect. 14, is developed by Mr. J. S. Engle. a member of my Seminary, in his 
Dissertation soon to he published, " The Ego in Relation to the Funda- 
mental Functiors o( ConsdousncBS " [Phihs. Monographs 0/ Ike Psycho- 
logical Review, vol. 1. He explicitly identifies" interest "with thesubjcct- 
acll or Ego. Cf. also his book Analytic Interest, etc. 
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control by self over things through the guidance of knowledge— 
as the self-process is built up and organized. 

This is the province of ends — simply this mediating of the 
active life through ideas. The segregated and unified inner 
control processes are what they are through the relative success 
of the mediations of memory and thought. The self is simply 
seif-eaiL *'^i^ Unified system. Its further advance is by the 
Myalriim-''' ^^^^ process now passed into the mode of reflection. 
puiMud The context of ideas, of objects of judgment and 
'"^"' discursive thought, is set up in the inner Ufe as a 
medium, a mediation, a means, to further acconunodation and 
adjustment. Thus the partial impulses, purposes, and interests 
that represent the self of the moment, are systematized in the 
whole self or personal character. 

There is then a very real process of " control through know- 
ledge," as recent writers have declared. But the essential thing 
about it is not alone its relative detachment seen in the pJay 
of ideas leading to facts or led to by them. Equally essential 
is the advance of the inner control process, the self as subject, to 
the organization of which the reflective context ministers, as a 
system of means. 

II. The ideas, therefore, from this point of view, are the 
mediating factor merely in a new duahsm, that between the self 
and its whole objective and externalized world of not-selves 
and other'Selves. This is a compeUing dualism, in the sense 
that it is the essential form that the play of genetic motives 
takes on in the logical mode. It is impossible to mutilate the 
mode, by removing either term of the dualism, and dealing with 
p_ ,. " e.xperience " that is mere "validity." purged of a 
p«rieii<:e ' la Self and of the ends of fulfilment that the self sets up; 
Thonfrht. Qj. .tjj,gf^ subjectivity," detached from the external 
member of the dualism. Either procedure destroys the whole 
process ; for it leaves no motive adequate to its continuance, 
either as thought or as action.' The fact that the mode of 
reflection issues in a dualism oj self and objecis of thought cannot 
be bHnked nor slurred over, 

§ 5. The Second Embarrassment of Thought 

12. In this movement, indeed, we find another limitation 
imposed upon thought. It cannot reduce the subject, the inner 
control that its process implicates, to relational and cognitive 



A 




terms. The subject-self is a meaning that cannot be rendered 

by judgment. The rendering of "me" by judgment never 

exhausts the intent to be more than a thought of " me " — the 

intent to be a thinking " I."^ 

In this the second of those aspects of the mode of reflection 

found above to be criteria of thinking, another limitation and 

_ embarrassment is found. There is a residuum oi 

niB8eI/la . 

more thinu meamng m the mtent of the act of judgment to 

"""^ be more than it contains, to reserve from the drag-net 

of its own casting the hand that casts the net. Like the man 
who sees and knows himself in a mirror, the self sees and knows 
itself in the forms of thought ; but as the man, so the self may 
say. " what I see and know is not all that 1 am." 

This residual meaning, to conclude, is the subject-self- It 
is not exhausted in the presentation of the object-self or me 
as knowledge. On the contrary it is immediate as subject, 
over against both sorts of objects, selves and things. In this 
sense then of being not remote nor mediate, but present and 
immediate, it may be called, as it often is, the " real " self ; as 
iti«imm«di- ^^^ objective may be called the '" true " self, from its 
AMand status as a mediating content. The term "real" 
should not, however, at this stage of our discussion 
be allowed to connote more than this ; it remains to discuss 
the proper meaning of reahty both in this and in the other great 
psychic modes.^ 

§ 6. Knowledge and its Use 

13. In our discussion of what truth is "good for," we 
arrived at a conclusion that serves to bring up the third great 

' We may note here the anornalous position of this inner or " sub- 
jective " intent of meaning in theories that get rid of the subject-self as 
actual sell-conscioosness. Tliose objective idealists who posit " thought " 
as such^-objectivc, absolute and im person al^find it " teleological." 
for instance, when the only possible teleological or end-subserving Tnoment 
in thought is that which shows the control hy and for a concrete self 
which uses the contents of thought as means to the progressive develop- 
ment of ends. It is a phase of the antinomy I have pointed out above 
(chap, xiii, g 9I as arising in community : ihe detachment o( truth on tlie 
one hand, in an absolute system of " thought," and the requirement on 
the other hand, that Imth should be g^ad for something as ministering 

I to "control through knowledge," Even when made mast detached and 

I absolute, the birtli-marks of purpose, interest and fulfilment for a self, 

I still attach to " thought." 

[ 'In vol. iii. 
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character of the mode of reflection, its third criterion, the attitude 
of acceptance or belief. Wc found, it will be remembeTed, that 
Kflftwi»aff«(rt belief is an attitude, a mode of active endorsement and 
ma Known, acknowledgment, which is always also an affirmation 
or denial of a suggested relational meaning. And in the dis- 
cussion of the utility of truth, we (ound that all such logical 
contents are of use for the interests that at one time or another 
may seize upon them, either for immediate gratification, as merely 
tlieoretical, or as means to the gratification of more remote ends. 

This means that the attitude of using knowledge is in some 
way different from the attitude of simply knowing. Of course, 
the gratification of theoretical interest, which is the attitude ol 
merely knowing, is itself also a gra^tification of the attitude of 
using — the mode of use here being just progressive knowing ; here 
the two seem to flow together. But even here, there is a distinc- 
tion, as has already been pjinted out. The continuing interest 
EnawtsdKB i^ knowing is not satisfied with the object already 
XM UMd. known. We do, indeed, take pleasure in simply running 
over our stores, as the miser teUs over his coin, but that is not 
the real gratification of the theoretical impulse; but rather a sort 
of personal emotion excited by possession. The full measure of 
our interest in knowledge is, on the contrary, to be found both in 
the pursuit of new knowledge, and in the fulfilment of a remote 
end of another sort secured by the use of the knowledge as means. 

J4. The reader will have no difficulty in seeing the bearing 
of this. All through our discussions, we have had to distinguish 
the attitude of genuine belief — of presupposition, acceptance, 
judgment — from that of question — of hypothesis, assumption, 
schematic rendering for the purposes of discovery. Indeed. 
jTwiginontM this has been minutely traced not only through tlie 
AMumpuon. prelogicai, but also in the logical mode. The funda- 
mental difference between what is merely suggested^ projected. 
schematically and hypothetically rendered, on the one hand, and 
what is believed, on the other hand, has been abundantly made 
out. One is instrumental, prospective, questioning ; the other 
is recognitive, retrospective, deciding ; one assumes, the other 
accepts. 

Coming now to the logical processes, with this distinction in 
Knowi»iie» mind, we recall an important result. We found that 
daifonaaa ^^^ knowledge or thought process is free from a certain 
Proposal shading of assumptive and problematical intent, WTien 
seemingly most isolated, as a body of imphcation or elucidation 
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for one who accepts it, such a body of meaning always has the 
further intent to suggest, postulate, or propose something to one 
who does not. The proposal runs ahead of the elucidation, while 
the etucidation in turn motives the further proposal. 

Not to dwell again upon the arguments in support of this, 
we may say that if this position — that all thought is in some 
sense, whether in its content or in its control, in its rela- 
tions or in its community, schematic and instrumcnial — -is true, a 
result follows that we must now record. It means, of course, 
that this intent is ipso facto not rendered in the judgment that 
•ni«proinui^"PP°''^^ '='"'* suggests U, Whatever is selectively set 
tateai ^p f^^ testing is in so far beyond the scope of the 

» Judgment knowledge already accepted. The " prospective 
reference " breaks over the limits of actual knowledge, and 
projects its hypothetical readings into the realm of the likely, 

»the possible, the ideal. There hangs about all our knowledge, 
in fact, a future-ward reference, as actual in our meaning as is the 
past-ward ; and the two but reflect our essential attitudes, the 
inner control factors, which are aE the while assimilating the new 
data of experience and discovery, as well as elucidating the old. "■ 

This has been already indicated indeed in two of our more 
partial positions. We found ^ a dualism between fact and 
end haunting us in our discussion of truth, and forbidding a 
strictly pragmatic theory. The instrumental end-serving character 
of thought is correlative with its correctness and its validity. 
Purpose may shape truth, but it cannot make it ; it may use 
facts, but it cannot ignore them. 

We found too.^ it will be remembered, that the full intent 
of thought to be common,, its intent of community, led to a 
certain embarrassment. Thought is fit for universal accept- 
ance though nobody may actually accept it ; yet it may be 
rendered in a form that reduces it to personal appreciation and 
purpose, to the schematic ideal of a single individual's end. 
Here the whole problem of the antithesis of truth and worth 
confronts us. The one intends what is static, complete, absolute ; 
the other what is dynamic, teleological, relative. 

^ See the Appeodix. II. 5. 
In anotbei' place, Ihav6 dwelt in detail on this contract of " t>rosi>ec- 
tive and retrospective reference " (see the Psychological Review. November, 
1905, now chap. xvii. of the volume, Deve!opment and Evolulion. See 
also the article by W. M. Urban, Psychological Review, January, 1906). 
' Chap. xiii. § 2. 
* Chap, xiii- §9. 

B E 
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§ 7. The Third Embarrassment of Thought 

15. Here then, in this third character of the mode of reflec- 
tion, we find yet another Hmitation. The ideal, prospective, 
schematic meanings, although always present, are never reduced 
XMwLiiiii- to the relational content of thought. They are intent. 
uuoii. jjo^ content, in the logical mode. They, too. are nof 
caught in the drag-net of thought. An embarrassment arises here, 
also, to the theory that would say that all the vital meanings of 
the psychic life can be rendered in the form of logical meaning. 

§ 8. Conclusion 

16. It would thus appear that thought has its very precise 
Tit thTH limitations. One appears in connection with each of the 
"■'■■" essential aspects of the mode, and in respect to each 
of its three criteria. The singular, the subject, the ^chetnaiic — all 
these three — flay hide and seek with discursive thinking. It can- 
not render them, any one of them. They are, indeed, the three 
stumbling blocks — the three " S's " we may call them, the 
Singular, the Self, the Schematic — in the path of any radically 
rationalistic philosophical theory. They serve as the point of 
departure for our discussions of the hj^per-logical modes, and 
of the further mediations of dualism, in the later volume on 
" Real Logic." » 

This may be for the present the end of our report upon this 
topic ; but it is by no means at an end. It may suffice to point 
the lesson of scepticism and reserve, in our future appraisal of the 
claims of typical modes of meaning, to know that thought is by 
no meajis entitled to its traditional monopoly of illuminating 
material. Truly thought is a wise virgin, with oil in her lamp, 
but there are others ] • 



* We may note, too. that all these things escape Mr. Bradley's relational 
screen — for what they may turn out to be worth t 

^ Th,^e are further embarrassments arising from tbe commuoity 
character of thought, which are in a sense compllcatioDS of those men- 
tioned. For example, the dififtcutty spoken of above (chap. jdii. sect, 43)1 
that while judgment essentiaily claims to reach its result by a competent 
personal act. tt nevertheless legislates its result lor others and so denies, 
in a sense, their right to do what it does. This appears in the allowance 
of variations in prevalence ol a judgment found by its author nevertheless 
to be synnomic. One result admits the relative character of truth, it* 
subjectivity and dependence upon personaJ belief, while the other denies 
just this. This and other more epistemoJogica! l>earings of our results m^ 
reserved for later treatment (in vol, iii.). 



APPENDIX 

I, Terminological 

The terms suggested in chap. i. § 3 for attitudes of acceptance 
and assumption may be assigned their place in the lai^er scheme 
of terminology of the entire work, in the tables that follow 
(Tables K and L). 

ATTITUDE 



Affective Aspect 



CoNATivE Aspect 



Prelogical Modes 



Reality-feeling 
or 



liing with 



Schematic coatent (lower) 
I 



Hesitation with Assumption 



II 

Logical Mode 

Judgment of 

Existence 



Presumption 
or 
lower) 




Belief with 

Schematic content (higher) 



Presupposition 



or 



Donbt — ■ with 



or 



Assumption (higher) 
Proposal 
Hypothesb 
Postnlation 
III 
Hyper-logical Modes 
Higker Worth Attitudes^ • 
(Aesthetic, Ethical, etc) 
Table K. 

1 "Lower " worth attitude being recognized also in the prelogical modes. 
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I. In Table K the entire affective-conative attitude involved 
in the apprehension of a content, as in its appropriate 
sphere or control, is given. It includes terms in 
use on the affective side as well (" Reality-feeling," " Belief," 
etc.), the contrast between the " presumption " and the " as- 
sumption," at the different levels, being indicated by the word 
*' or." In this and the further Table L certain other terms 
are given which come up in the major discussions of this 
volume (" ImpUcation," " Postulation," etc.), and have been 
fully defined. The latter table is constructed to show, in 
outline, the relation of the attitudes of acceptance or reo^- 
nition to those of appreciation or worth. 



ATTITUDE 
I. Recognitivs Attitudbs 



Acceptance 

1 ' 1 

Presumption Presupposition 
(Pre-judgmental) (Judgmental) 



Acknowledgment 
with Judgment 



•-[ 



of existence*] 
or reality J' 



Question with 
Assumption 

Schematism 



Lower 
(Existence) 



Implication 



LogiaU 

II. Selective or "Worth" Attitudes 
I 



Higher 

(Realty, 

Truth) 

I 

Proposal 

Hypothesis 

PostulatioD 

I. 



Presumption 
(lower) 



Assumption i 
(lower) I 

\ 



Imphcation 
(higher) 



Postulatioa 
(higher) 

I 



Table L. 
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TT. Certain Explanations ^ 

Professor Moore's remarks upon my book (vol. i.) in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, March, 1907, lead me to make certain explana- 
tions. I shall refer also to criticisms miade by others. 

2. The treatment in my book is a compromise between two 
methods (as suggested by Professor Russell in the/owfn. ofPhilos). 
I find it impossible to treat each genetic " mode " in turn ex- 
haustively, by a method that tries to make out longitudinal 
" progressions." For each topic, a certain before-and-after 
review is necessary, in order to get the movement of conscious- 
ness ; and this inevitably requires some repetition and restatement 
of the main characters of the mode in the interest of the particular 
problem under investigation. So it becomes a question, in order 
to reach the most effective exposition, of reducing this retracing 
to the minimum, without at the same time going over to a barren 
analytic and structural point of view. 

To illustrate : in tiie second volume (chap, vi.) I find it im- 
possible to discuss the linguistic embodiment of thought genetic- 
ally without recurring to the general movement of development 
of thought, which has already been depicted in earlier chapters. 
There is. accordingly, a certain amount of repetition which is 
unavoidable. This appears also in the treatment of the " singu- 
lar " in several connections. 

As to the use of new terms — on that point. I simply take up 
any glove the critic may see fit to throw down. It all depends 
on whether the conceptions worked out are worth naming, 
and have not been named Ijefore (panting of course the relative 
appropriateness of the terms suggested). In this matter, it 
hardly behooves me to anticipate the verdict of the public ; but 
the opinion of the Nation's reviewer is this : " The vocabulary of 
well-considered new technicaJ terms that this volume expounds 
is in itself a precious gift to psychological investigation. For 
with each of these new terras there goes a valuable new concep- 
tion." This is by C. S. Peirce, whose opinion is of the highest. 
{See also what is said in the Preface.) 

3. As to the "static absolute," which Professor Moore finds 
hovering over my work, I do not care for it — and who isn't tired 

• Reprinted in revised form trom the Psychological Bulletin, vol. iv.. 
No. 4, April 15. 1907. Professor Moore's further remarks (referred to in 
turn in Chap viii. of this volume) are to be found in the Psychol. Revinw, 
July, 1907. 
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of it ? — because it is a purely logical resort, reached asa presup- 
position of an equally " static " truth. And as to a " dynanuc 
relative" — to suggest a contrasted term — that sounds just now 
fresh and ver\- mudem ; certaJnly it is less hackneyed than the 
other. But when we look it in the face, what is its complexion ? 
It is a postulate of a practical dualism, as crassly uninUUigibk 
as the other is hgicaUy over-theoretical. I cannot rest content witt 
a " d^Tiamic " that has nothing outside to move it and no reason 
inside for moving ! If experience proceeds by readjusting to 
situations, whence comes the situation that " puts it up " to it 
to readjust ? Why does it grow discontent with its own habit- 
VOrld ? Is a discreet unintelligible dynamic any better than 4 
contentless formal static ? To kick where there are no pricks 
may satisfy a strenuous " relative,"' but Ijeyond endangering our 
collections of precious antique china, its only result is to strain 
its own leg-tendons ! I am willing to stake the entire issue on 
Professor Moore's answer to the following two questions : 

First, how can experience of the dynamic-relative type secure 
or utihze knowledge that is socially valid, without at the same 
time reinstating other things as valid along with the social fellows 
and the thinker himself ? 

Second, how can an experience that has no environment sa.ve 
its own habit, and no reality save its present function, get up 
any " dynamic " at all ? 

Or to put these two questions in one : In what sense is the 
will of the mother spanking the child part of the habit of the child. 
and why does the child's experience take on this particular phase 
of " relative dj/namic " ? — this occasional and very disconcerting 
phase of habit ? 

The " relative dynamic " is all right in its place ; but so is the 
relative" static." To be " relative," wemustberfwa/is/ic. reaUsHc 
and — " things are what they seem " becomes the motto of a 
"radical empirical" pluralism. 

4. My own view, to be argued fully enough in my later volume. 
is that the aesthetic is a mode of experience that not only reconciles 
these dualisms and pluralisms, content-wise — in a cross-stction — 
but also continues its mediation progression-wise, longiiudinaUy : 
so that we can fairly say that in it experience has a way of Ending 
its dynamics intelligible as a truthful and so far static meaning, 
and also of acting upon its established truths as immediate and so 
far dynamic satisfactions. In short, our relativisms are contrast- 
meanings, dualisms, instrumentalities one to another, and the 
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mediation and abolishing of these contrasts, dualisms, means to 
ends, removes the relativities and gives the only tenable " abso- 
lute." This is the " absolute " that experience is competent to 
reach. If you ask why this does not develop again into new 
relativities, ! answer, in fact it does ; but in meaning it does not. 
For the meaniag is the universal of all such cases of mediation. If 
the mediation effected in the aesthetic is one of typical meaning 
everywfiere in the progression of mental "dynamic," then it is 
just its value that it discounts in advance any new demands for 
mediation which new dualisms may make. The xsthetic is abso- 
lute then in the only sense that the term can mean anything : 
it is universal progression-wise, as well as content or relaiion-wise. 
It mediates the genetic dynamogenies as well as the static dualisms. 

The following brief explanations are relevant to certain of 
Professor Moore's difficulties. 

5. As to " meaning." I hold that after meaning arises as over 
against mere present content, then the content of necessity and by 
contrast also becomes meaning ; since consciousness may then 
intend or mean both, either, or the difference between the two. 
As 1 put it in vol. i.,* with the rise of meaning there arise mean- 
ings (in the plural). To hold a content to just its bare presence 
is to make it a meaning — after consciousness is once able to mean 
"that on^y afid not anything dse." Consequently the use oi 
" meaning " for what is had in mind (as in the phrase " I mean 
so and so ") supersedes the use of it for that merely which is 
attached to a content (as in " it means much "), When I say 
(in the former sense) " I mean cliickens," I do not intend to 
restrict "meaning" to what the chicken suggests beyond the 
bare image. On the contrary, I intend the whole bird. Such, 
at any rate, is the usage adopted in this work, 

As to the distinction between "general" and "schematic," 
between " belief " and *' assumption " — that is one of the radical 
positions of my entire work, and I am glad to have it called atten- 
tion to. It connects with and carries further the " assumption " 
theory of Meinong and the Austrian school. My second volume 
rests its interpretations directly upon this distinction. To say 
that " schematic " meaning or ** assumption," is not " general," 
nor " universal," nor " particular," nor " singular " — all of which 
I do say — is to say that it is a mode of meaning sui generis. It is 
the intent of question, asstmiption, hypothesis, postulation. prospec- 
tive reading — over against all the other meanings just mentioned 
' Vol. i. chap. vii. j§ i, 2, where the subject is fully discussed. 
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which are those of belief, acceptance, retrosfwctive reading, ;_ 
It means that the meaning of mstnivaetitsMntentis not the general. 
bui goes before it. A meaning can be instrumental only to a general 
Hot yet rcacJmi. And a, " general " meaning, when made instru- 
mental to further discovery, is then not general with reference lo 
the outcome; it has become in turn again "schematic." and 
instrumental to a new general. 

So iar from being antagonistic to an " instrumental " view, this 
furnishes theclue to it. On this distinction, andthis aloite — one 
destined 1 think to prove the most fruitful in the epistemolog>' 
of modem times^the logical processes can be construed as essen- 
tially experimental from start to finish. This is the attempt of 
the present votume. 

6. In respect to " effort " and the "subject," I do not resort to 
any hypothesis of " activity *' in a philosophical sense. I find 
that, for the " knower " himself, the sense of effort — whatever its 
mechanism ^ — distributed variously as " efforts " here and there, 
is segregated in a sense of control which is the " self '" of judgment. 
As to the " inwardness " of thoughts— I hold that as thoughts 
they are in a context of reflection, recognized and intended as 
sudi ; but that there is always that belief-reference which acknow- 
ledges or assumes the original control-sphere. I reflect alike on 
" serpents" and " sea-serpents." but any intelligible use of them 
as meanings presupposes the reference to their respective existence 
spheres. This reference is for me the essence of " truth " as 
meaning. The serpent idea is " true " when referred to the proper 
sphere, and so is the sea-serpent idea. 

7- One other point. While saying that the entire world of 
objects of experience or reflection is such toaselforsubject. and is 
also referred to its original control, which "' holds the entire system 
to its moorings." I mean two things besides. First, the original 
control, the " moorings," to which each ideaor object of reflection 
is referred, is itself tke experienced or made-up set of meanings of 
that original mode— as the reference of the idea " horse " to the 
perceptual horse-experience — the envelope of the developing 
psychic process bcin§ nowhere ruptured.^ The controls, " foreign " 
as well as " inner." are all psychic meanings. And second, the 
dualism of controls does, as Mr. Moore suggests, live to the last 
within the sphere of logical meanings ; it will not down ; the 

' The ktnaesthetic theory is most likely, for me. 
2 It is however an envelope of inter-psychic or common, in ao sense 
private meaning, as is argued in detail in this volume. 
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duaJistn of reflection itself is a redistribution, or mediation, not a 
banishment, of the control factors. But my conclusion from this 
is not a dualistic one, and not one of intellectualism ; but one of 
a-logicism. Forthe failure of the logical to transcend its own and 
the earlier dtialisms is just the opportunity of a genuinely syn- 
thetic or unifying experience. The necessity of logic is the oppor- 
tunity of aesthetic. It brings in a new immediacy. It is the cry 
of embarrassment of logical finality, on the one hand, and of 
pragmatic relativity, with its simpler dualisms, on the other hand, 
that has rung down the passages of history , and inspired the various 
solutions of immediacy, all the way from the logical postulates 
of pure identity, to the affectivist postulates of mystical contem- 
plation. However ineffective these historical "immediacies" 
may have proved, the attempt recurs and will still recur. My 
own effort is to find out just what is universal and saving in 
this recurrent endeavour, seeing that genetic analysis shows the 
endeavour to be inevitable.' 

Ill, Argumentation in Logical Community 

8. My intention in the treatment of logical community is 
accomplished in showing that there is a quantity in community 
based on recurrence.* It may, nevertheless, be useful to give 
examples of the sort of arguments involving community that 
play so large a role in our everyday life of thought. The first 
one I give is an argument clearly having force mainty for prac- 
tical life and resting on a balancing of opinions. It issues in a 
judgment of comparison of expert with popular opinion. It 
assigns synnomic force or universal " quantity lor whom " to 
the expert opinion, although the popular opinion has greater 
'■ quantity by whom " or prevalence (a relation anticipated 
above, chap. x. sects. 25 to 27). It is as follows (i) : 

(i) ■' Most people agree that raw oysters are safe. 

Biologist's say they sometimes carry typhoid germs. 
It is the part of pnidence to let them alone." 

The next argument (2) is one of probability, having no imme- 
diate practical reference. It weighs one opinion against many, 

' Dr. W. D. Furry's work. The Aesthtiic Experience. Us Nature and 
Furxtwn in EpUlemology, Philosoph. Monograph ol tlie Psycholog. Review, 
150S. brings out admirably this resort to the aesthetic in the history of 
thought. 

^ See the iirst intimation of this givea in the discu^ion of the " same- 
ness oi recurrence " in vol. i. chap. viii. sects. 16 {,. especially sect. 17, 
footnote- 
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and the issue is made entirely on the basis of the relative number 
of individuals (quantity by whom). 

(2) " Astronomers generally agree that the earth is the only 
inhabited planet. 

Mr. Lowell say that Mars is inhabited. 
It is likely that Mr. Lowell is wrong and that Mars 
is not inhabited." 
The following (3) is an argument in community of recuirence, 
of the type that recognizes and utilizes the recurrent appearances 
of a single object, as experienced by a single individual, and 
deduces conclusions under a " general of recurrence." 

(3) " The man I met was not John — though any one else 
would have taken him for John — for he did not smell of tobacco." 

Thrown into syllogistic form this reads— 

" John always smells of tobacco, as I have j>ersonal reason 
to know. 

The man I met did not smell of tobacco. 

Hence the man 1 met was not John, though I alone know 
this." 

The last clause, " I alone know this," indicates that the con- 
clusion has synnomic force although recognized as a belief based 
on private experiences. It illustrates the direct utilization of 
the recurrent experiences of one person only in a conclusion that 
is appropriate for the acceptance of all. 



The forma! logician will call such arguments as this ■' loose," 
inadequate, and fallacious; but it is worth while pointing out 
that most of our conclusions, held uith personal conviction and 
utilized for the guidance of Ufe, while indeed loose and inadequate 
with reference to cogency in extensive quantity, are still cogent 
enough in the mode of quantity that they really intend. It all 
shows that the plain man cares more for the prevalence of belief 
and t!ie drift of appearances than for the strictest arguments in 
Barbara and Celarent. And who would advise him to discard 
his rule of social conformity, and live by the syllogistics of the 
schoolmen ? 
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QI ff 


^^^H ni.. 133 f ; common m., 144 & : 


vol. ii. linguistic. 145 S ; m. of 


^^^H aggregate m., I44 f : syndoKtc 


predication, iji ff ; represent- 


^^^H m., 146 f; coti-aggi'^gate m.. 


ing (memory) m., 63 S ; the 


^^^M 146 : social m., 147 ; public m.. 


self-m. 407 ff 


^^^H 147 : private m.. 146 ; relation 


Mollcr. vol. i, 31 


^^^H as m., 177 ff ; negative m., 


Moore. A. W.. vol. i, 57 


^^^H 182 A: hypotheticaJ. 317: 


vol. ii, 3S7, 360,421 i 


^^^H general, 220 B ; universal. 


Muirhead, J. H., vol. ii, 84, jG^, 


^^^H 223 f ; ideal, 232 S ; singnlar. 


269. 329 : prefaces 


^^^B 22j ff, 233 ; existence as m.. 


Munsterberg. H.. vol. i, 25 

J 
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Nassau. R. H.. on tetichism. vol. i. 

211 

Necessity (and ary), universal as o., 
vol. i, 224 
vol. ii. logical, 311 

Negation(live). n. meaning, vol. i. 
182 ff ; n. proper, 197 ff : see 
Opposition 
vol. ii. import of, 220 fi ; n. as 
pure exclusion. 225 6 ; priva- 
tive, 233 ff 

Non-contradiclion. vol. ii. 283 

Normative, sciences, vol, ti. 383 

Object . psychic, vo!. i. 29 ff ; 
classiiication of, 33 f ; pro- 
jective o.. 34 ; image o.. 34 : 
make-believe o., 34 ; sub- 
stantive o., 34 : o. of experience 
34 : Ic^cal o.. 34 ; authentic 
o.. 34 ; seDse-o., 46 fl ; persoaal 
o., 55 S ; o. of memory, 62 fi : 
o. of fancy, 91 ff; personal o. 
as images, 104 ff : s«mblaiit o., 
1 10 ff ; play or make-believe 
O., 110 fS ; experimental o. 
118 ff: o. of thought, Z63 ff 
Obfeciive, anil external, vol. i, 95 ; 
definition o£ o., 96 ; 0. a$ 
psychological, 138 
One, and many, vol. i, 229 f 
Opposition, o. mode, voL i, 182 ff ; 
privative and exclusive. 187 ; 
dual or relational, 197 f : see 
Negation 
vol. ii, lo^cal, 216 ff ; limitative. 
O., 217 f; privative, 21S ; 
o. of singulars. 235 f 
Ordination, vol. ii. 317 f 
Ormond. A. T., vol. i. 17}, 213 

voL ii, 236 
Ostvald, vol. i, 25 
Other, meanings of, vol. 1. 192 f 
Outer, see /nner- (outer) ; the body 
as 0., vol. i, 98 ff; compli- 
cations with inner. 246 f 

Particular, and general , vol . i , 200 ff : 
see Gf tier at 
vol. ii, schematism of, no f 



Peine-. C, S.. vol. i, 199, ziz 

vol. ii, preface, 163, 193, rgS, 
421 

Persistence, coefficient of. vol. i, 
69 ; meaning of, 15^ ff ; phyai- 
ca! p.. 201 ff : of images, 204 i 
inward p.. 204 ff 
vol. ii. p. of common meaning, 93 ; 
as factor in identity, 286 ff ; 
p. of truth. 576 £ 

Personiat), as object, vol. ij 53 ff; 
controt by. 60 : p. individua- 
tion, 172 ff : p. as singular, 
1 76 ; see 5c// 

Pikler. vol, i. 60 

Play, and play-objects, vol. i, 
no ff ; p. interest, 120 f; see 
Semblance 

Possibilily, judgments of, vol. ii. 
118 ; a modality. 266 

Posttihlet,aticH) . o£ genetic science, 
vol. i. 19 ff 
vol. ii, 107 f. 133 ff ; of existence. 
135 ; as selective meaning, 
130 i : rfeumf on, 209 i 

Practical, interest, vol. ii. 9 f 

Pragmatflic. interest, vol. ii, 9 £ 

PragMalie. tests, vol. i, irg 
vol. ii, interest, 9 f 

Pt-agmafiim. criticised, vol, i. 2i6£: 
F>eircc on, 222 
vol, ii, 165 

Predicaleiatio-n). quantification of. 
vol, i, 126 f 
vol, ii. p. theory of judgment. 14 ; 
modes of, 151 ; as instru- 
mental, 164 ; p. as tenn, 1 71 ff ; 
the progression of p., 172 : 
p. in propositions. 211 £E; 
p. of existence, 252 

Pretogicai. cognition, vol. i, 37 ff; 
p. controS. 56 ff 

Premise, vol. ii. 335 ff 

Presupposition, vol. ii. 12 f. 107 f ; 
existence as, 17 f ; of common- 
ness and privacy. 99 ; of the 
real, loo; p. of existence, 

Private{acy). marks of p,, vol. i, 
81 f : p, mftaniRg. 14S 
V F 
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vol. ii. meaning, 63 f^ when 
syncloxic, 69 ; as eccentric, 
92, 93 ; as onsharied, 95 ; as 
common meaning, qj ; as pre- 
supposition, 9g f ; of immediate 
function, loj ; as attribute 
of lcnowle<lge. 104 ( ; a^ pro- 
posal, i6p; p. ag d-lt>gicsl. 

391 

Privative, p, opposition, vol. i, 
187 ; semblant p., 195 fi 
vol. ii, p. opposition, 118; p. 
negation,233 S; imperativep,, 
iii ; the p. as a-logical. 394 f 

Probabitity. jutlgraents of, vol. ii, 
119 

Problnnaticai. meaning, vol. ii. 
3a S ; acknowledgment of, 
107 ; existence of ttic, 256 

ft'ogrfssioM, canon of. vol. i. 23 : 
cognitive p,, a6 3 ; $ynit>o] of 
p., 28 ; the inner-outer p., 
84 ff ; semblant p.. 121 f ; p. of 
indt vidua tioD, t49 H 
vol. ii. expressed by copula. 264 ; 
sign o£ p.„ 264 note ; p. of the 
self, 409 

Projeciivf. objects, vol. i, 34; p. 
cognition, 44 

Proposal, vol. ii. 151 3 ; singular as 
p., 159 f ; the private as p., 
160 1 ; mwles of, 160 f ; gcn&ral 
as p., 177 f : p. and postulation, 
209 f ; see Postulation and 
Asivmption 

Proposition, the problematical, vol. 
ii. 47-; SrS stage of predication, 
173 ; as mode of predication. 
211 ff; negative p., 216 fi; 
its import and characters, 
240 ff; existence import of, 
2j7 ff; simple p., forms of. 
257 ff; elements of tlie p.. 

Psyihic, the p. as experience, 
vol. i, 97 ff : p. meaning. 131 : 
p. point of view. 138 ff 
vol. ii, p. existence. 39 I 

Psychoiogicat. meaning, vol. i, 131 ; 
p. point of view, 138 



Psyckonomic. conditions, vol. \. 

53* 
PtAiic. mcaioiog. vol. i, 147 

Quaiily, canon of, vol. t, 23 

vol. ii, logical, 211 0. 26& ; 

modes of, 33^ f 
Quanhty, of the predicate, voL i, 

126 f 
vol, ii, logical. 117 fi. 267 ; q. and 

existence, 129 fi. 252 ; q. io 

community, 403 ff, 436 f 
Quasi-logical, modes, vol. i. S4 ff, 

96 ( 
Queition. vol. ii. 11 fl 



Rtal Logic, vol. i, 11 ff 

Reality, coefficient of. vol. i, 39 f ; 

r. and existence, 242 f ; r. 

ieeling, 21 
vol. ii. as presupposition, za, 100: 

r. of particular and general. 

no fi 
Riasim. vol. ii, 318 ff ; sufficiciit r., 

see that term 
Reasonableness, as test of tmth, 

vol, ti, 162 : as m:^lc of impli- 

cation. 274 ffj r. asd reasoa. 

318 ff 
Recogfiilive. meaning, vat. i, 133 
Recurrence, as mode of saoicness, 

vol. i, 156 ff: as factor in 

persistence, 139 f : see Per- 

iistence 
vol. ii, as factor in identity. 

k86 ff ; modes of, J87 ; genexkl 

of T., 401 ff 

Reduclio ad absurdum. vol. ii. 3J7 
Reflection^ dualism of r.. vol. i, 

j6o ff ; point of view of r„ 

2&8 f 
voL ii, as postulate, 158 f; as 

so If -mode, 307 ff 
Rejection, and denial, vol, li, 236 fi 
Relatedness. as meaning, vol, i. 178 
Relation, r. as meanings, vol. i. 

177 ff ; r. as object of interest. 

267 : r. as logical criterion. 271 
vol. ii, logical, 269, 27a 
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Relationskip. as meaning, voJ, i, 


Sigwart, C, on limitation, vol. i. 


179 


183 ; on privation, 199 


Belative, truth, vol. ii. 374 f 


vol. ii, 218 


RtUvancy. canoa of. vol. i, 23 


Singular {ititCion). s. person, vol. i. 


vol. ii, r. of control, 326, 359 


t7&; s. as privative, 196; 


Repetition, vol. i, 224 ; see Universal 


individuation of s., 225 S ; 


and Recu*ten£e 


modes of. 233 


Representing Mode, vol, i. 6j ff 


vol. ii, wh«n syndoxic, 71 ; 


Revisioti. canon of, vol. i, 24 


quantified and unquantified. 


Ribot, Th., vol. ii, preface 


120 ; as proposal, 159 f, 197 S ; 


Royce. J., vol. i. 49. 172, 177 


s. not prclogical, 198 , not 


vol. ii, 99 


quantified universal, 199 : as 


Rusiell. B.. vol. i, 40. 241 


selective, 199 ; essential s.. 


Russell, J. E., vol. ii, preface, 345. 


200. 230 ; 5. as concrete. 206 ; 


4SI 


mutual exclusion of, 227 ; 




denial and. 228 ; imported s.. 




229 ; opposition of, 235 f ; 


S&men(is, B^eaoing ol. vol.i. 155 3 ; 


3. identity. 295 f : as appre- 


recuireat s., 156 ; present and 


ciative, 299 ; asa-logical, 387 f; 


remote s.. 156 ; see tdentily 


as worth. 389 ; as means and 


Schematism [and Schema), vol. i, 8, 


end, 3S9 i ; as true, 405 f 


164 fi; in sub&tantive mode. 


Social, meaning, vol. i, 147 : s. 


215 * 


conversion, gee Sicemdary Cmt- 


vol. ii. 4 ; two types of, 7 fl ; in 


version. Conversion, C&mmort, ^^J 


the interrogative. 125 ; s. as 


and Commumly ^^H 


postula.tion . i33;reinarksons., 


Spacial properties, vol. i, 54 f ^^H 


423 


Speaker and Hearer, vol, ii, 30 f J 


Sthfader, £., vol. j, 31, 3a 


SpinoM, vol. ii, 226 ^^m 


Schroder, vol. 1, 33 


Stanley, H. M.. vol. i. 76 ^^1 


Secondary, control, vol. i, 73 ff 


Sloul, G. F.. vol. i, 31. 49. 59 i ^^1 


Stlective, meaning, vol. i, 133 £: s. 


SIralton, G. M., vol. ii, 99 ^^| 


as genera! and singular 230 : 


Struggle, inner, vol. i, 247 i 1 


B. Tioiversal, 230 : s. as ideal 


Subjiei, logical, limited, vol, ii, ^J 


meaning, 234 


231 ; negative, 231 ^^| 


vol. ii. meaning, 136. i8q 


Subjfci. as made, vol. i, 97 ff. 254 f ; ^* 


Self-illuiion , conscious, vol. i, 113 


5. object dualism, 250 ff ; 


Self, of play, vol. i. 124 ; a. 


5. of reflexion, 257 S ; ». as 


exhibition, 125 .; aemhling of a.. 


control, 258 ; s. as self. 41 3 ^ 


127 ; s. as persisting, 207 f ; 


Subjetiive, coatrol, vol. i, 68 ; a» 


s. as t>ody of interests, 261 f 


mediate, 70 ; the s. as inner. 


vol. ii. s. in judgment, 25 ff ; 


94 ; definition of s., 96 


the 3. mode, 407 ff ; the ob- 


Subject-object, dualism, vol. i. 250 fi ; ^^ 


ject s., 409 ; the subiect-s.. 


ais criterion of logical., 271 ^^H 


4'3f 


Subsistence, vol. i. 239 tf ^^ 


Semblance, and semblant, vol. t. 


Substance, vol. 1. 210 fi : s. as 1 


no fl; s. prog;ression, 121 I; 


existence, 243 1 


8. iadividiiati-on, 164 


Substantive, objects, vol. 1, 34 I 1 


Sembling. vol. i, 122 


s. parts of objects. 74 ; s. i 


vol. ii, 63 


mode, 201 £E; s. individuation, J 


Sense-Objects, vol. i, 46 ff 
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SufficienI Reason, vol. ii, 313 f 
Syllogism, theory of, vol. ii, 335 ff ; 
examples, in community, 42; f 
Symbolic Logic, vol. ii, 225 f 
Symbol, of progression, vol. i. 28 
Syndoxic, s. meaning, vol. i, I46 

vol. ii, judgments, 60 fi 
Synnomic, meaning, vol. ii, 76 ff; 

commonness. 91 f 
Syntelic, play as s. function, vol. i, 
116 
vol. ii, 8. interest. 10 
Synthesis{tic], judgment as s., vol. i, 
263 
vol. ii, 240 fi 

Terminotogy, of terms of attitade, 

vol. ii, 419 f. 
Terms, in propositions, vol. ii, 
28 i. 261; If^cal t.. 171 ff; 
the general t., 174 fi ; as 
proposals, 176 
Tertiary qualities, vol. ii, 184, 207 
Tesls, of troth, vol. ii. i6r 
Theoretical, interest, vol. i, 266 f 

vol. ii, t, interest. 9 f 
Thompson, H. B.. vol. i, 168 
Thought, and language, vol. ii, 
139 S ; personal and social, 166; 
not individualistic. 167 ; dual- 
ism and limitations of t.. 
343 fi ; the embarrassments of 

t.,4I2fi 

Transitive, parts of objects, vol. i, 

75 
Trans-subjective, vol. i, 12 
Trial and Error, vol. i, 167 f ; see 

Experimental 



Truth, personal and social, vol. ii. 
155 f ; tests of. 162 f ; t. and 
validity. 281. 327 fi ; t. and 
falsity. 342 ff ; t. and com- 
munity, 354 f ; t. relative 
and absolute. 374 fi ; com- 
munity and persistence of, 
376 f ; as instrument, 383 f ; 
as means, 384 f ; as end, 386 ; 
as singular, 405 f 

. Unity, canon of, vol. i, 23 ; meaning 

of. 152 f; see Identity 
Universal, meaning, vol. i. 223 f ; 
abstract u., 231 f 
vol. ii, as meaning, 61 ,- quantified 
and unquantified, 120 ; essen- 
tial u.. 290 fi; empirical u.. 
291 fi; essential u., 320 f 
Universe, logical, vol, ii, 277 
Unreality, judgments of. vol. ii. 39 f 
Unshared, as private, vol. ii, 95 
Urban, W. M.. vol. ii, 11 f. 166. 184, 
381,383,417 

Validity, vol, ii, 281 ; intent of v. 

311 fi; v. and truth, 327 f 
Venn. J., vol. ii, 49, 58 

Ward. J., vol. i, 115 

Warren, H. C, vol. i, 134 

Will to believe, vol. ii, 233 ff 

Windelband, vol. ii, 29 

Wolf. A., vol. ii, 272 

Worth, concrete and abstract, vol. ii, 

207 ; as tertiary quality. 207 ; 

science of w., 381 f 
Wundt. W., vol. i, 14, 25, 48 
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